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Islamic terrorists killed, but all 170 passengers rescued after 15-minute gun battle 

French police storm hijack jet 


From Charles Bremner in Marseilles 


FRENCH anti-terrorist police 
yesterday stormed the hi¬ 
jacked Air France airbus at 
Marseilles airport, killing the 
four terrorists who seized the 
jet in Algiers on Christmas 
Eve and rescuing all 170 
people aboard alive. 

The four terrorists of the 
Algerian Islamic Armed 
Group (GIA) died in a text¬ 
book assault as night fell on 
the waterside airport, 14 hours 
after the aircraft had landed 
from Algiers. In a battle that 
lasted some 15 minutes men 
from the GIGN Unit of the 
gendarmerie fought the ter¬ 
rorists aboard the crowded 
airliner parked only yards 
from the control tower. 

Thirteen passengers were 
wounded or injured in the 

Pasqua victory in 
political conflict 

The storming of the hijacked 
airliner has vindicated Charles 
Pasqua, the powerful French 
Minister of the Interior, who 
has consistently argued for a 
tough approach to Islamic 
fundamentalism while Alain 
Jupp& die Foreign Minister, 
has urged dialogue—Page 9 
Christopher Dobson, page 12 

m£l£e and the evacuation. 
Three crew, including die 
captain, were ir&red,. and 
nine gendarmes, *diie seri¬ 
ously. 

Within an hour of die 
assault, which ended a 56- 
hour ordeal for the passen¬ 
gers. Edouard BaUadur. the 
French Prime Minister, hailed 
the “exemplary conditions, the 
courage and efficiency of the 
operation". Talcing full re¬ 
sponsibility for the decision to 
mount the assault M BaUadur 
said: “France will fight terror¬ 
ism inexorably and will not 
yield to blackmail wherever it 
comes from." 

The operation was 
authorised early in the day by 
M BaUadur and run by a team 


based in the control tower, 
headed by Hubert Blanc, the 
regional prefect of Marseilles. 
The order to attack came after 
the hijackers opened fire on 
the control tower. 

The attack began when the 
black-garbed commandos ap¬ 
proached the aircraft from 
behind and prised open the 
rear doors on both sides. 
Squads of GIGN men leapt 
from buses and entered the 
plane, throwing shin grenades 
and racing to the front where 
all four hijackers were sta¬ 
tioned. They burst into the 
cockpit where the captain was 
being held and in a firelight 
killed the terrorist chief. 

Crew leapt out of the broken 
windows of the aircraft flight 
deck, as some 50 passengers 
slid down the emergency exit 
chutes, some of them sustain¬ 
ing injuries. 

Ambulances took injured 
and exhausted passengers to 
Marseilles hospitals as police 
checked the identities of those 
on board in case terrorists 
were hiding among them. 

The operation marks a tri¬ 
umph for the policy of M 
BaUadur and in particular of 
Charles Pasqua. the hardline 
Interior Minister, who has 
been waging a highly personal 
war against Muslim extrem¬ 
ists and those from Algeria in 
particular. M Pasqua said he 
considered the operation a 
great success “given the risks 
that we were running". 

Passengers last night re¬ 
lived the horror of their ordeal 
as they sipped coffee with 
police who helped rescue 
them. They spoke of the polite¬ 
ness of the young hijackers. 

“They were incredibly kind. 
Butter would not have melted 
in their mouths," said Said 
Kherbouche. 57, a French 
atizen of Algerian origin. 
“You would have taken them 
for Air France stewards, they 
were so well dressed." 

Passengers said the hijack¬ 
ers had attempted to indoctri¬ 
nate them with the ideals of 
their cause. Danina Mansur. 
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French commandos storm.the Air France Airbus at Marseilles airport yesterday after it was forced lo fly there by Muslim extremists who hijacked it in Algeria 
who stayed on board with her the 40 French hostages. "If I France would welcome the had sabotaged a plan for any dear demands except to his men to attack three a 


who stayed on board with her 
husband and two daughters 
after other women and child¬ 
ren left in Algiers, said she and 
her girls had been ordered to 
cover their heads in keeping 
with Muslim law. “Bui they 
were very nice boys." she said. 

Passengers said the assault 
took place with lightning 
speed. “One minute the door 
opened, there was a blinding 
flash, they yelled for us to get 
our heads down," said one of 


Blair backs plans to levy 
lifetime tax on graduates 

By Jill Sherman, political correspondent 


THE Labour Party is consid¬ 
ering proposals for a graduate 
tax to help to pay for the 
escalating costs of higher 
education. 

Under the plans, graduates 
would have to pay between 
£6,000 and E8.000 throughout 
their working lives towards 
the costs of their university 
education. The move, backed 
by Tony Blair, marks a signifi¬ 
cant shift for Labour and 
could jeopardise attempts to 
shed its high-tax image. It also 
risks alienating middle-inc¬ 
ome voters and leftwing MPs. 

David BhJnkett. the Shadow 
Education Secretary, is look¬ 
ing ata number of options to 
hdp to fund an expansion in 
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higher and further education. 
He is said to favour a graduate 
tax. but other schemes, in elud¬ 
ing a more limited surcharge 
on National Insurance contri¬ 
butions, are also being stud¬ 
ied. A paper is expected to be 
drawn up by the spring, which 
will go to next year’s party 
conference before becoming 
policy. 

Twelve months ago. Jeff 
Roaker. die former higher 
education spokesman, was 
sacked from the front bench 
after drawing- up a paper 
supporting student charges. 
The document was thrown out 
by John Smith, the former 
labour leader, after deep divi¬ 
sions within the party and 
concern about the impact on 
middle-class families. 

When the idea was revived 
by the Social Justice Commis¬ 
sion two months ago, Mr Blair 
indicated that be was keen to 
reconsider toe issue. The com-, 
mission put forward three 


options, inducting a National 
Insurance surcharge, but ail 
schemes ended once the 
charges had been renaid. 

Under the plan being looked 
at by Mr BlunketL the tax 
would be triggered at a certain 
income level, expected to be 
much higher than the £14500 
now used for student loans. 
Employees would be expected 
to pay tax throughout their 
working lives, either through 
income tax or as a National 
Insurance surchaige. 

Another option is confining 
the levy to higher-rate tax¬ 
payers only, but imposing it 
on ail high earners rather than 
just graduates. This would be 
more risky electorally. but 
would raise more money. 
There has been no decision yet 
on whether the charges should 
cover maintenance and tuition 

Continued on page 2, col 3 
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the 40 French hostages. "If I 
hadn't got it down a split 
second later I would have had 
a bullet through toe head." 

M BaUadur said he had set 
two prorities when he re¬ 
turned on Christmas Day to 
Paris to manage the crisis. 
These were to demonstrate 
that France would not tolerate 
terrorism and to do everything 
for the safety of the passen¬ 
gers. He said he had told toe 
Algerian government that 

Yeltsin offers 
to withdraw 

President Yeltsin yesterday 
offered to withdraw Russian 
troops from around Grozny, 
toe Chechen capital and said 
it was time to end Moscow's 
military campaign there. He 
also said he was prepared to 
resume peace talks with 
Chechen leaders-Page 7 

Stewart breaks a 
finger in Test j 

England’s tale of injury and 
fitness on the tour of Austra¬ 
lia continued yesterday 
-When Alec Stewart, vice 
captain and reserve wicket¬ 
keeper, broke a finger while 
batting in the second Test 
The injury will take three 
weeks to heal-Page 17 

Acrobat dies in fall 

A circus audience of 300 saw 
an Australian higb-wire ac¬ 
robat fall 30ft to his death in 
an accident at Blackpool 
Tower arcus last night He 
had balanced on tubes above 
the ring as part of a speciality 
act at toe end of toe show. 


France would welcome toe 
aircraft which was seized 
while on the ground at Algiers 
on Saturday morning. 

Three people were killed in 
Algiers including a French 
Embassy cook whose murder 
early yesterday morning 
forced the Algerian authorities 
to allow the aircraft to leave. 
The Algerian Interior Minis¬ 
ter yesterday launched an 
extraordinary attack on toe 
aircraft's captain, saying he 


had sabotaged a plan for 
releasing ail the hostages on 
Saturday and accusing him of 
siding with the terrorists. 

France has become the 
prime target of the Muslim 
extremists of the Islamic Sal¬ 
vation Front and the G1A. its 
more violent sister group. In a 
communique the GlA said it 
had mounted toe operation to 
punish France for supporting 
the Algerian Government 

The hijackers had not made 


any clear demands except to 
be flown to Paris to hold a 
press conference. It was clear 
when they arrived at Mar¬ 
seilles that M Pasqua had no 
intention of allowing them to 
refuel and fly on to Paris. 

Major Denis Favier, the 
officer who led the assault, 
said he had had to move very 
fast with an emergency plan 
because he was not sure of 
where the hijackers were in 
the aircraft. He bad ordered 


his men to attack three points 
simultaneously, moving in 
from the rear. 

“Most of the terrorists were 
holed up in the cockpit... we 
were met there by automatic 
fire and grenades ... they 
opened the door from time to 
time to lob out grenades at us 
... we had six wounded in the 
from of the plane... that was 
the most difficult bit, it was our 
of the question we would let 
them out of the cockpit." 


Busy lines cut off 
free phone offer 


By Philip Pangalos 


AN M Phas called for compen¬ 
sation for thousands of Mer¬ 
cury One-2-One customers 
who failed to get through on 
Christmas Day under the 
mobile telephone network’s 
free calls promotion. 

Newspapers, radio and tele¬ 
vision stations were inundated 
with calls yesterday from 
angry One-2-One customers. 
The £5 million free-call cam¬ 
paign was launched on Nov¬ 
ember 8- Anyone -who bought 
a phone between then and 
December 24 should have 
been able to make unlimited 
free calls anywhere in toe 
world on Christmas Day. 

However, some people yes¬ 
terday claimed that they made 
hundreds of unsuccessful coil 
attempts on Christmas Day 
but found lines constantly 
engaged. Some said they had 
been “cheated" and described 
the offer as a “con". 

Andrew MacKinlay, Lab¬ 
our MP for Thurrock, said he 
would be writing to Michael 


Heseltine, Board of Trade 
President about the thou¬ 
sands of people who had been 
“enticed" into purchasing a 
Mercury One-2-One tele¬ 
phone service on the promise 
of free Christmas Day calls. 

Alan Thompson, a spokes¬ 
man for One-2-One. admitted 
there had been problems as 
the company had faced bigger- 
than-expected “network con¬ 
gestion". He said demand for 
the service on Christmas Day 
made it harder to get through, 
frit he stressed that dissatis¬ 
fied customers who complain 
would be offered “recompense 
on a case-by-case basis". 

The promotion boosted 
sales of One-2-One mobile 
phones, but customers are 
angiy that Mercury failed to 
provide sufficient access on a 
day which was always likely to 
be busy. The network had 
more than one million (alls on 
Christmas Day and rates were 
about ten times the average for 
a Sunday. 
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Osborne "always there 
to bate whatever it was” 


By a Staff Reporter 

TRIBUTES from toe theatre world are 
pouring in for John Osborne, the original 
Angry Young Man and author of Look 
Back in Anger, who died of heart failure 

on Christmas Eve, aged 65. 

Harold Pinter, playwright and direc¬ 
tor, said: “I admired him very, very 
much. I also was extremely fond of him. I 
thought be had a wonderful sense of 
humour. He was a really mischievous 
chap. He made me laugh a lot” 
Playwright Arnold Wesker said Look 
Back in Anger inspired him to write his 
first performed play. Chicken Soup with 
Barley, in 1959. “{Osborne) opened toe 
doors for all the succeeding generations 


of writers," he said. “His greatest 
contribution is to have brought a Gerce 
intensity of passion to toe stage. Very lew 
writers had quite his depth of feeling. 
John cared about basic human values." 

The first play directed by Jonathan 
Miller was Osborne’s Under Plain 
Cover, but they later drifted apart "He 
felt I was a trendy lefty," Miller said 
yesterday. “As he moved towards the 
Right be had almost complete Contempt 
for a whole group of people he thought 
were of the trendy Hampstead Left." ‘ 

For his 60th birthday. Osborne reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to be interviewed by Miller 
for television, but (he film was never 
used. "He had to be plied with extremely 
expensive champagne;" Miller said. “He 


became more and more like toe old 
Edwardian father he kept attacking in 
Look Back in Anger. That was what he 
always wanted to be. He was always 
wearing these 18-piece tweed suits. His 
fury in the 1950s was that he wasn't a rich 
Edwardian squire." 

Sheridan Moriey, drama critic of The 
Spectator, said: "He bad this tremen¬ 
dous raging against toe light Whatever it 
was. John was there to hate It We have to 
remember toe power of the language. He 
wrote wonderful roles." 

Benedict Nightingale; page 2 
Bernard Levin amt Diary, page 12 
Leading article, page 13 
Obituary, page 15 
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Fte ywright who shattered the mould 


THE TIMES TUESDAY DECEMBER 271994 


J crin Osborne dared 
to show a mirror 
to society’s ugly face 


IF BRITAIN today has a 
theatre we ourselves think 
valuable, and the rest of the 
English-speaking world en¬ 
vies, a huge part of the credit 
belongs to John Osborne, 
who died on Christmas Eve. 
He may have gone on to write 
some ineffective, self-indul¬ 
gent plays, but in 1956 he 
initiated what history will 
surely regard as one of the 
great eras of the English 
drama. 

The impact and importance 
of his Look Back in Anger 
cannot be over-rated. Though 
the piece is still occasionally 
revised, most recently with 
Kenneth Branagh in the lead, 
it does not now seem very 
remarkable in itself. Osborne 
himself called it a “forma], 
rather old-fashioned" play. 
As a jobbing actor, he knew 
that its plot involved two of 
the theatre's hoariest subjects, 
misalliance and the eternal 
triangle. 

But it was J imm y Porter 
who was the triangle's apex 
and his voice that gave the 
play its force. "Angry young 
man” was the term coined by 
a press officer at the Royal 
Court where Look Back in 
Anger first appeared; but it 
was hardly adequate to em¬ 
brace Jimmy's fierce, funny 
denunciations of everyone 
from his wife's bowler-hatted 
brother, "the platitude from 
outer space", to bishops who 
described class distinction as 
a lie "wickedly fostered by the 
lower classes". Porter was a 
human blowtorch come to 
scorch the traditional and 
conventional. 

He came from a lower- 
middle-class background, 
like Osborne, and had gone 
to what he called a “white- 
tile" rather than red-brick 
university. As such, he 
epitomised the restlessness 
and frustration of a new 
generation. 

He also brought the smell 
of the kitchen sink to a British 
theatre that Arthur Miller, 
boggling at dozens of snob¬ 
bish comedies and silly West 
End thrillers, had dismissed 
as "hermetically sealed off 
from reality". 

Suddenly that theatre was 
"the place to be at”. Those 
were the words of Tom 
Stoppard, one of several writ¬ 
ers who would probably have 
never turned to the drama but 
for the excitement generated 



Benedict 
Nightingale, 
The Times 
theatre critic , 
salutes a man who 
excoriated the 
conventional and, 
with Look Back in 
Anger, found a 
voice that initiated 
a great era of 
English drama 


by Anger. As it was, 1956 saw 
the start of a renaissance that 
brought our theatre drama¬ 
tists as various as Arnold 
Wesker' and Harold Pinter. 
John Arden and Peter Nich¬ 
ols, the lightish Stoppard and 
the hard-left Edward Bond. 

For all its ups and downs, 
that renaissance is with us 
still. The irony is that its 
originator failed to stay the 
course. Dejavu . which 
played at the Comedy in 1992, 
was the first new play by 
Osborne seen in London for 
nearly 20 years. For many, it 
definitively proved that the 
Angry Young Man had be¬ 
come a grumpy old blimp. 

The truth was more com¬ 
plex For one thing, several of 
the plays Osborne wrote in 
the aftermath of Anger are 
worth staging still: The En¬ 
tertainer fin which Laurence 
Olivier originally played a 
fading vaudeville star), Lu¬ 
ther. A Patriot for Me. 

A recent revival of Inad¬ 
missible Evidence at the Nat¬ 
ional, with Trevor Eve in the 
role that made Nicol William¬ 
son famous, reemphasised 
that Osborne's tale of a law¬ 
yer in mid-life crisis was the 
subtlest, deepest piece he ever 
wrote. But subtlety was not 


usually his forte, and his 
compensating qualities, such 
as energy and incisiveness. 
began to desert him. In (he 
1970s, Watch It Come Down 
and A Sense of Detachment 
confirmed what Time Present 
and Hotel in Amsterdam had 
suggested in the late 1960s. 

Increasingly, Osborne's 
plays seemed to consist of one 
nostalgically minded charac¬ 
ter wordily denouncing civili¬ 
sation for the crime of being 
modern: and in rhetoric with¬ 
out the earlier zip and 
imagination. 

Yet there was more emo¬ 
tional consistency to his work 
than some acknowledged. 
Though his diagnosis of what 
was wrong with Britain be¬ 
came more eccentric, his con¬ 
cern for its well-being did not 
change. Moreover, there was 
a theme that linked Anger 
with the most marginal of the 
later plays. The vital thing is 
to be true to yourself; you 
must respond and feel or you 
will ossify and die. 

Certainly, that idea came 
rollicking out of Dejavu, his 
portrait of Jimmy Porter in 
cantankerous old age. The 
play consisted of long blasts 
of monologue, indiscrimi- 
nateiy aimed at Australians, 
“yoof" culture, technocrats, 
gays, trendy bishops, Ameri¬ 
can academics, vegetarians, a 
new generation of Royal 
Court dramatists, people 
called Debbie and Kevin, and 
his first wife's brother, who 
was now an MEP or “Minis¬ 
ter for European Pricks”. . 

But the old energy was 
there again, culminating in a 
glorious tirade in which Jim¬ 
my Porter promised to defy 
the smoke-police, the caring 
professions, the dietitians 
and "that hell's angel of 
check-out mercy, young 
Nurse Noylene” on his death¬ 
bed. 

If any of these “creeping 
refuse collectors'’called him a 
seniorcitizen. he added, they, 
“would get one last almighty 
smack in their mealy effing 
mouths”. The right valedic¬ 
tory. surely, from the feisty 
father of modem British dra¬ 
ma. John Osborne. 

Tributes, page 1 
Bernard Levin, page 12 
Diary, page 12 
Leading article, page 13 
Obituary, page 15 



Kenneth Haigh as Jimmy Porter and Mary Ureashis wife in the original production of Look Back in Anger 



who waged postal war of nerves 


By Benedict Nightingale 


SOMEWHERE in my ar¬ 
chives I have a postcard 
showing two plump toddlers 
cutely paddling at the seaside. 
The message on the bade is 
rather different Below an 
address vaguely given as 
British Playwrights’ Mafia 
headquarters .are the words: 
“Safer for your health toavoid 
. downtown Chichester. You to 
sing first Fatso Morley next" 

The identity of the anony¬ 
mous writer was not in doubt 
It was John Osborne, colonel 
and (I think) sole member of 
the BPM. an organisation 
devoted to beating up theatre 
critics. And whatever the ef¬ 
fect of the doubtless similar 
threat made to my colleague 
Sheridan Morley, it left me 
feeling decidedly nervous. 

The year must have been 


1973 or thereabouts, a time 
when Osborne’s art was in 
decline and I was saying so in 
the column I then wrote for 
the New Statesman. Maybe 
my reviews of his plays were 
unacceptably vitriolic. I cer¬ 
tainly recall feeling almost 
personally betrayed by the 
growing biimpishness of the 
author of Look Back in Anger, 
a play that as a callow 
schoolboy 1 thought summed 
up all my confusions. But I 
did not expect Osborne to 
react first by telling a nat¬ 
ional newspaper “the shit 
Nightingale" was at the top of 
his hit-list, and second by 
sending me mad postcards. 

His "friends said he was 
really a softie; but to me he 
seemed large and unpredict¬ 
able. He had heckled Jill 


Bennett, one of his former 
wives, when she appeared on 
stage at Chichester. He was 
dedaring it a patriotic duty to 
misdirect the foreign tourists 
littering our streets. He had 
recently played a gangster on 
television. On further 
thought, I considered it more 
likely he would try to humili¬ 
ate rather than damage me. 

So it almost proved- At the 
National a leg shot out as I 
walked down the aisle, and I 
jumped over it, looking back 
to see guess-who sitting inno¬ 
cently in his seat. What would 
be the next move? 

With near-Osbomian ec¬ 
centricity. I bought a me¬ 
ringue. thinking a Laurel- 
and-Hardy cake in the kisser 
might be an appropriate re¬ 
sponse to aggression; but it 


decayed unused in my rain¬ 
coat pockeL 

1 never met the man. and he 
found other objects for his ire. 
One of the last was Peter 
OToole, who pulled out of the 
production of his last play. 
Dijdtvu. But funnily enough, 
that provoked Osborne to 
oddly 


I .pbw .&ave two ^ .. 
cards, calling me “dear' Bene¬ 
dict" and denouncing in 
libellous terms stars who, he 
said, thought it more impor¬ 
tant to read their children 
bedtime stories than appear 
in plays. 

“Thank God for the Krauts 
and wogs," one card inscruta¬ 
bly ends. Osborne had 
changed — and not changed 
at all. 


Wives and loves of angry young man who became old devil 


By Dominic Kennedy 

"WHY do I. and men in 
general marry? It’s the most 
poetic thing to do. a symbol 
of totalling commitment,” 
John Osborne once said. He 
had an anthology of wives, 
from the actress he met while 
he was an unknown actor 
playing in repertory to Helen 
Dawson, the former drama 
critic who became his fifth 
and final bride. 

Osborne, who parodied 
the gossipmongers of Fleet 
Street in his unsuccessful 
1959 musical The World of 
Paul Stickey, featured fre¬ 
quently in their columns. His 
publican grandfather had an 
affair with Marie UoytL 
according to family legend, 
and Osborne inherited his 
weakness for beautiful 
women of the stage. His first 
marriage, to the actress Pam¬ 
ela Lane, was dissolved after 
six years. He met his second 
bride. Mary lire, when she 
appeared in Look Back in 
Anger. They wed in 1957. 

Five years later, Osborne 
created a scandal when he 
was cited as co-respondent in 
the divorce of Dr Roger 
Gillian, a Hailey Street 
nerve specialist who was best 



Three women loved, married and left by John Osborne: from left Jill Bennett whom he nicknamed Adolf, Penelope Giliiatt and Mary Lire 


man at Princess Margaret's 
wedding, from his wife Pe¬ 
nelope, a film critic. 

In 1962. Mary Ure spent 40 
minutes telling a divorce 
court judge about her hus¬ 
band's infidelity with three 
mistresses, including Mrs 
Giliiatt Osborne had been 
abroad on holiday with one 
of his lovers while his wife 
was giving birth to a son. 

Osborne married Mrs 
Giliiatt in 1963. Their daugh¬ 
ter Nolan was born two years 
later. The marriage was dis¬ 
solved in 1967 after he left his 


wife for the actress Jill Ben¬ 
nett She bad been cast in 
Osborne's 1965 play A Patri¬ 
ot for Me. which the Lord 
Chamberlain described as 
"conducive to immorality" 
because of a scene involving 
homosexuals dan ring in 
women's dothes. 

He and Jill Bennett ap¬ 
peared to be a successful 
bappy couple. In 1969, she 
won the Evening Standard 
award for best actress while 
her husband collected the 
prize for best play. They 
bought a country home in 


Kent bordering Sir Winston 
Churchill's Chartwell estate. 
The 25 acres included a lake 
and formal gardens and the 
couple also had an elegant 
property in Chelsea. Pravda. 
tbe Soviet newspaper, mean¬ 
while accused Osborne, the 
former Angry Young Man, 
of being "ground down and 
conupted by the bourgeois 
propaganda machine”. 

The couple's domestic idyll 
was interrupted by several 
misfortunes. In 1969. as they 
sat listening to a tape record¬ 
ing of Antony and Cleopa¬ 


tra, burglars broke in and 
stole jewellery worth £400, 
while the Osbornes re¬ 
mained oblivious in their 
living room. 

In 1972, a BBC scenery 
painter burst into the Chel¬ 
sea home, grabbed a 
bread knife from the kitchen 
table and ran into the 
lounge. The police were 
called by the cook. Also, the 
couple's names were on a list 
found with an arms cache 
thought to belong to the 
international terrorist 
known as Carlos the 


Jackal.When Osborne fell in 
love with Helen Dawson, a 
former critic who had be¬ 
come a programme compiler 
for the National Theatre 
Bennett was dismissive of 
her rival: "I think she is an 
usherette at the National.” 
She sent a fine blue shirt to 
her husband "with a note 
saying I'd like Ifae contents of 
the shirt back some time". 
They were divorced a year 
later. 

Osborne married his fifth 
wife in 1981. The relationship 
with Jill Bennett continued 


to haunt him. however. In 
1986, he told an interviewer 
“I call her Adolf which eveiy- 
body thinks is in bad taste . 
but it's accurate. The word 
journalists always use about 
her is vulnerable, which she 
isn't" 

After she took her own life 
fonr years later. Osborne 
wrote in his notebook: "Jill 
Bennett committed suicide 
yesterday. Except of course, 
that she didn't merely perpe¬ 
trating a final common little 
deceit under the delusion 
that it was an expression of 
‘style' rather than the coarse 
posturing of an overheated 
housemaid." 

There were harsh words, 
too. for his daughter Nolan 
whom he had stopped seeing 
when she reached the age of 
16. “I thought she was terri¬ 
bly trivial commonplace and 
cold-hearted." he later said. 

In 1992. he had to be 
helped off stage after collect¬ 
ing an award for lifetime 
achievement from the Writ¬ 
ers' Guild of Great Britain. 
His largely incoherent 
speech — blamed later on 
diabetes — included the re¬ 
mark: "This is a horrible 
profession which has never 
been held in such contempt.” 



Four die 
as 
strikes 
power line 

Four people"died when their: 
light aircraft crashed near the 
end of a Boxing Day outing.- 
The plane, carrying three men. 
and a woman, struck a power 
line beside the church at, 
Stapleford Tawney,' near 
Ongar, Essex, as it was mak¬ 
ing its approach to Stapleford 
aerodrome. ' 

Firemen cut two people 
from the wreckage but both 
were already dead. The other, 
two people on board, had been - 
thrown from the aircraft, on 
impact Their names were not 
released. 

A spokeswoman for Staple¬ 
ford Flying Club said the; 
aircraft had been carrying a 
chib member and thre e gue sts 
who were returning' from a 
rally over the coast at Dover. 
Electricity supplies to homes 
around the crash site were cut 
off. 

BBC victory 

Unofficial BBC figures 
showed BBC1 programmes 
attracting 52 per cent of Christ¬ 
mas Day viewers in peak time, 
while 385 per cent watched 
ITV. EostEnders was the most 
popular programme with 135 
million viewers, followed by 
Keeping Up Appearances. 

Mother at 57 

A woman from Anglesey has 
given birth to her eighth child 
at the age of 57. Mrs Eileen 
Jones, a grandmother of 12 
from - Llanfachraeth, said: 
“Christian is the best Christ¬ 
mas present IVe ever had, but 
I don’t think I’D have another. 
Eight children is enough.”. 

Boy, 7, held 

A boy aged seven and four 
teenagers were held by police 
late on Christmas Day after a 
chase in which four police 
vehicles were damaged. The 
children were in a car stolen 
from Wednesbury, West Mid¬ 
lands, which was halted on the 
Ml at Northampton. 

Knife death 


wnte to me in an 
footing way. In my man • was'sra bbed to death 


jfterjr>^.tqbrrakjjp.alate- 
"night Christmas "Day street 
fight outside a workingmen's 
dub in Durham. Kevin 
Wright, 31, a steel erector and 
part-time dub doorman from 
Newton Aycliffe, leaves a wife 
and a four-year-old son. 

Buses destroyed 

Ten buses have been de¬ 
stroyed in a fire at a bus depot 
in Colchester. Essex, that 
caused damage valued at 
more than £1 million. Ten 
homes were evacuated. A 
homeless man in his forties 
who often slept in the buses 
was arrested. 

Child assaulted 

A girl aged four was abducted 
on Christmas Eve from a 
supermarket toy department 
in Colliers Wood, southwest 
London, and sexually assault¬ 
ed in a nearby park by a man 
calling himself Uncle Christ¬ 
mas. She was found in tears 
after the abductor fled. 

Gunman shot 

A man pushing an allegedly 
kidnapped baby girl in a 
pushchair was wounded by 
armed officers after shooting 
in the leg a police markswom- 
an who confronted him in a 
street a quarter of a mile from 
the baby's home in Enfield, 
north London. 

Festive wave 

More than 1,000 people 
plunged into the chill waves of 
the North Sea during a Boxing 
Day charily dip. The bathers, 
most in fancy dress, joined a 
procession on the promenade 
at Sea bum, Tyne and Wear, 
then rushed across the beach 
into the sea. 


MASSIVE 5 DAY SALE STARTS TODAY 


By Order of the Official Receiver J. Reuser 
in the Bankruptcy of the estate or the late E.Flipse 

leading supplier of fine Oriental carpets io the Diplomatic Corps 

BANKRUPTCY SALE 

Several Thousand 

Evcptii'iJjl. Unusual & Dccorulite Genuine Handmade Silk & Wool 

PERSIAN & ORIENTAL 
Rugs, Runners & Carpets 

ordered hy Receiver for liquidation under Bankruptcy Judecmcnl 93/H332 

DRASTIC)'EAR END REDUCTIONS 
60% - 75% off orig. Diplomatic prices 

TUES. DEC. 27 TO SAT. DEC. 31 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. every day 

Merchandise Mucked in sizes, ut&cd 4 priced 10 sell where stored at 

WAREHOUSE 20, FARM LANE TRADING 
ESTATE, 101 FARM LANE, FULHAM SW6 

fBt hiiul Earls C«un Ldiibiihm Cnwv. -iff Old Rnvnpion Rd/Lillie Rd ai 
Ontjur Rd.: ><r off fronh End Rd. Fulham B'uay end - follow signsl 


Tel: 07T-3S1 6'105. l-'ASY PARKING All prices ind. VAX' 


Graduates 

Continued from page I 

fees, or the level of grant or 
loan to be set. 

Mr Blunkett is said to be 
keen to expand the number of 
students in further and higher 
education and would see a 
graduate charge as an integral 
part of this policy. Labour 
sources argue that the current 
student loan system, under 
which students can borrow up 
to £U75 a year for up to five 
years, is inequitable, favour¬ 
ing richer students, and is an 
administrative shambles. Last 
year about 50 per cent of those 
in higher education received 
loans. 

Under the Government's 
system all students have to 
pay back their loan within five 
years, provided they earn 
more than 85 per cent of the 


national wage, or £14500. 
Labour sources claim that the 
payback period is too short 
and the trigger point too lew. 
They argue that the level of 
debt many of these students 
incur is between £6.000 and 
£8,000, which could instead be 
recouped over a much longer 
period through taxation. 

Mr Blair and Mr Blunkett 
are keen to avoid any punitive 
charge which would dissuade 
students from higher educa¬ 
tion. Over the next few months 
Mr Blunkett is expected to 
argue the case for providing 
bridging funds to expand ter¬ 
tiary education until enough 
tax is raised to cover the costs. 

In another controversial ini¬ 
tiative Mr Blunkett is expected 
to modernise Labour's ap¬ 
proach to grant-maintained 
schools. Over the coming 
months he will be consulting 
with interested parties about 


the best way to accommodate 
opt-out schools in a “local 
democratic framework”. 

Mr Blair and Mr Blunkett 
are frying to soften Labour* 
traditional opposition to such 
schools, while ensuring that 
the schools are not given 
preferential treatment." Mr 
Blunkett intends to scrap the 
central funding agency but 
ensure that self-governing 
schools still retain much of 
their autonomy. 

He is expected to outline a 
phased programme in which 
grant-maintained schools will 
be made more accountable to 
the local community, but will 
■not return to local authority 
control. A paper will be drap¬ 
ed after Easter with the aim of 
putting a new policy to the 
party conference in October. 


Figjit for cash, page 4 
Leading article. page 13 




Overnight snow produces 
perfect Highland skiing 


SKIERS took to the slopes in 
Scotland yesterday after heavy 
overnight snowfalls, topped 
up with regular showers 
throughout the day, afforded 
perfect conditions (Sarah Grif¬ 
fin writes). 

Several hundred skied at 
Cairngorm and the Nevis 
Range at Aonach Mor. Activi¬ 
ties at Cairngorm were con¬ 
fined to the lower slopes in the 
morning as winds glisted to 
over 30 mph. Skiers and 
snow-boarders headed far the 
upper runs as soon as the 
wind dropped. 

Blizzards raged over the 
Glenshee slopes but there was 
still not enough snow for 


siding. A spokesman said: 
"We are keeping our fingers 
crossed that we will not have 
too long to wait now." Only 
the dry ski slope was open at 
the Lecht centre. 

In Scarborough, residents 
headed for the seafront for the 
town’s century-old collections 

for charity. The big event was 
a football match between fish¬ 
ermen and ships’ firemen on 
the South Sands, followed by a 
raft race around the harbour 
for eight vessels. 

Mud was the order of the 
day in Essex where hundreds 
waded through thigh-deep 
black mud for charity. The 
Maldon Mud Race, revived 


afte r a la pse of five years, took' 
contestants across more than 
200 yards of the River Black- 
water estuary. 

Motorists on the M25 faced 
a 26-mile tailback from junc¬ 
tion ll at Chertsey and junc¬ 
tion 6, Godstone, caused by 
roadworks, accidents and 
traffic heading for Kempton 
Park races. A 12-car crash bn 
the M6 near Walsall in the 
West Midlands caused long 
queues. 

Shops and electrical retail¬ 
ers were among those to start 
their sales on Boxing Day but 
the rush was not expected 
until tomorrow. 


Forecast page 16 
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Defiant hunt runs 
gauntlet of insults 
and hoax bombs 


IGNORING two hoax bombs, 
megaphones blaring insults 
and the threat of legislation to 
outlaw their sport, the 
Chiddingfokl. Leconfield and 
Cow dray Hum chased over 
the Sussex Downs yesterday, 
one of 332 packs in Britain that 
honoured the tradition of a 
Boxing Day meet 

The hunt saboteurs were out 
early with their placards in 
from of the ancient Spread- 
eagle Hotel in Midhurst 
where the hunt was to meet 
Two waiters in medieval dress 
stood with stiver trays of port 
and sherry to hand round to 
hotel guests and members of 
the hunt as they arrived. 

“Shame on the management 
of this honourable old inn for 
serving drink to these disgust¬ 
ing scumbags,” Simon Wild 
shouted down the megaphone. 
“I’m not a disgusting 
scumbag.” said a very large 
hotel guest clutching a very 
small glass of port I’m an 
Australian.” 

“You can laugh because you 
have had your fat food." said 
Jane Kiuckers, who now had 


By Ian Murray 

the megaphone. These poor 
animals get chased by these 
scumbags and have to work 
hard for their food. You don’t 
know what it is Like to be 
chased for three hours. Even 
those of you who fought in the 
war do not know the courage 
of these animals.” 

“Scum, scum," chanted the 
group of 30 saboteurs as the 
first huntsman arrived on a - 
skittish mare called Moo. She 
bucked and bridled unhappily 
as her rider Anthony Lang- 
dale took her past the placards 
and blaring hunting horns 
into the inn yard. The crowd of 
SO hunt supporters and hotel 
guests dapped him in. 

“1 don’t mind what these 
people say." said Mr Lang- 
dale, a member of the hunt 
committee. “It's what they do 
that is so objectionable." On 
Christmas Day Moo's stable 
received a gaily-wrapped par¬ 
cel The army bomb squad 
was called in to destroy it 
along with a second one at the 
hum kennels at Cowdray 
Park. Both were hoaxes but 
had badly frightened the sta- 



BITE 




An anti-hunt protester on the Sussex Downs yesterday^ 


ble girls and kennel keepers. 

The rest of the hunt arrived 
with die pack to blares on the 
protesters horns. To chants of 
“scum” and “disgusting" they 
set off to Cowdray Park where 
the rest of the hunt waited. The 
protesters followed. “Get off 
that horse, you bitch,” a young 
man shouted at a middle-aged 
lady. “You are not worthy to 
be upon an animal” a police 
inspector, in charge of the 20 
men on duty, shepherded him 
away. “You miserable, selfish, 
wicked people,” Mr Wild 
roared down the megaphone. 

“You’ve got a cabbage be¬ 
tween your ears, the lot of 
you.” 

His oratory won a round of 
applause from the saboteurs. 

Then the hunt set off for the 
downs and the saboteurs tried 
but foiled to keep up. Some of 
the young men wore army 
surplus camouflage and 
heavy boots. By the edge of 
Cowdray Park golf club they 
conferred with four monitors 
of ihe League Against Cruel 
Sports. The hunt had moved 
on to private land and anyone 
following was in danger of 
arrest and criminal prosecu¬ 
tion. League members were 
not prepared to break the law. 

“We are here to take videos 
which will help convince Tory 
MPs to make this illegal,’' said 
Marian Lanhar, the League's 
Sussex representative. John 
McFaD, Labour MP for Dum¬ 
barton, will introduce a Pri¬ 
vate Member's BiU on March 
3 aimed at banning hunting 
with hounds and other field 
sports. 

Ms Muckers’ van broke 
down and a shadowing police 
car went off to get help. “We’ve 
heard that the hunt lias a jeep 
full of paras from Aldershot to 
provide security," she said. 

“Last year they used the Irish 
Guards, 1 ? she said. Two hours 
later the hunt, still in search erf 
a fox. arrived on a farm near 
Petworth to change horses. By 
then some had given up and 
started to ride home individ¬ 
ually- “ft was a good day’s 
ride, never mind the fox. I’ve 
built up a tremendous thirst," 
said one as fie rode away. 

Photograph, page 16 I An Oxford. Street bargain hunter shows Bank Holiday dosing is no bar to eyeing the best buys 


Shops curtail 
holiday and 

cut prices 
again foK 
frugal buyers 

By Robin Young 

ELECTRICAL, furniture and DIY stores 
cal short the holiday and opened their 
doors again yesterday, beating handsome¬ 
ly the bargains they were already offering 
before Christmas. Some attracted queues 
on a rainy Boxing Day morning by 
offering special “early bird" redactions. 

Despite reports that Christmas achieved 
a record spend of £20 billion, shopkeepers 
admitted there was more surplus stock 
than usual to shift in the January sales, 
many of which have been running since 
mid-November. “We believe many people 
postponed (heir Christmas spending this 
year looking for a little bit more saving." 
Ok electrical chain Dixons said. “We now 
have a lot of people coming into the stores 
buying each other belated Christinas 
presents at knockdown prices.” 

Comet was taking an extra £50 off the 
pre-Christmas price of some dishwashers 
and hi-fi systems, and £100 off televisions. 
-“We have been waiting for this,” said 
Martin Skues, from Holloway, north 
London, who was first in the queue at the 
Brent Cross store. The famil y wore the 
last television out over Christmas. 1 just 
knew prices would have further to fall, so 
we waited until the holiday was over to 
splash ouL" 

Comet in Manningham Lane, 
Bradford, was “very, very hectic", with 
hundreds of shoppers cramming the store. 
Jemma Brook, a shop assistant, said: “We 
believe the Ted-good* factor is here.*' 
Rmnbdows. winch brought forward its 
Januaiy sale to mid-December in an effort 
to boost receipts, also had farther reduc¬ 
tions. “Everything is cut to the bone." a 
manager said. The new year sales are 
going to be more competitive than ever." 

At brandies of the DIY chain Texas the 
lead offer was a Wrighton kitchen com¬ 
plete with appliances for £699.81. “We 
opened at 9am and sold three in the first 
hour, which made it well worth coming in 
early," an assistant said. 

A manageress at Moben's Baker Sired 
showroom in west London said: The big 
advantage is that customers can park 
without any difficulty on Bank Holidays. 
We expect to be quite busy later today and 
over the new year.” 

Magnet stores were offering an extra 10 
per cent off sale prices dial had already 
been halved and a free dishwasher for 
anyone spending more than £3.000. “1 
know of five free dishwashers that have 
been claimed already.” a spokesman said. 
The sale is going fariffiantly." 

Many department stores around the 
country start their sales this morning, with 
big bargains offered in winter dothing. 
electrical goods and home furnishings. 


Labour calls for checks on freed 
inmates as police hunt killer 


By Richard Ford, home correspondent 


TOUGH powers to restrict the 
movement of violent offenders 
released from jail were de¬ 
manded by Labour last night 
as police searched for a man 
wanted in connection with the 
murder of his former wife. 

Ahm Michael a Labour 
spokesman, called for judges 
to be given the authority to 
impose restrictions on former 
prisoners in cases where they 
continued to pose a threat to 
their victims. 

“Al the time of sentence the 
judge should have the power 
to require that in appropriate 
circumstances the victim or 
the victim’s family be kept 
informed of the arrangements 
for the offenders release and 
even specify conditions in rare 
cases where that, is appropri¬ 
ate," he said. 

Mr Michael said there had 
been a growing number of 
“wearying and frightening", 
cases- in which offenders had 
posed a threat to former 
victims. 

He called for the restrictions . 
in the wake of the murder of 
Margaret Manning, 41, who 
was shot al her home in 
Abertillety, Gwent early cm 
Christmas Day. Police want to 
interview her former hus- 
B band, Phillip Manning, who 


was released from The Verne 
prison in Dorset in October 
after serving 27 months for 
attempting to murder her In 
1992. 

Last night Mrs Manning's 
family and the organisation 
Justice' for Victims criticised 
the criminal justice system for 
allowing her husband out of 
jail so soon. A close relative, 
who cannot be named for her 
own protection, said; “Some¬ 
thing is wrong with British 
justice when this can be 
allowed to happen. Our .Mar¬ 
garet would still be alive and 
enjoying Christmas if the 
legal system kept its word." 

A spokeswoman for Justice 
for Victims said violent crimi¬ 
nals should be kept in prison 
longer. Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, insisted that 
in cases where an offender 
had completed his sentence 
the authorities had no option 
other than to let him go, even if 
they had reason to believe he 
might still pose a threat to his 
fanner victim. He said that if 
former victims were worried 
they should contact the police. 

Detectives in Gwent believe 
Mr Manning, 41, a labourer, 
could be anywhere in the 
country by now. He was 
sighted in Kensington, west 



Manning: jailed for 
attempted murder 

London, only 12 hours alter his 
former wife was killed. 

Mrs Manning was shot in 
the hallway of her home just 
alter before midnight on 
Christinas Eve. A man burst 
into the house where Mrs 
Manning, 41. was preparing 
for Christmas with her new 
boyfriend Neil Jones. 42. and, 
after an argument, the woman 
was shot 

Her son, Daniel. II, who 
was woken by the argument 
cradled her in his arms as she 
died. After the shooting, the 
gixnmman turned on Mr 
Jones, who suffered serious 


stab wounds to the head. Mr 
Jones is in hospital in inten¬ 
sive care, under police 
protection. 

Detective Superintendent 
lan Johnston, leading the 
hunt, said that nobody should 
approach Mr Manning, who 
could be anywhere. Mrs 
Manning had known her for¬ 
mer husband was out of jail 
because he had been in touch 
with her mother and her son. 
He said h would be impossible 
for police to give protection to 
every woman who had been 
involved in a violent domestic 
incident and added that they 
had no reason to believe Mrs 
Manning had been in direct 
danger. 

Mr Manning was jailed for 
four years at Newi»rt Crown 
Court after attempting to mur¬ 
der his wife In July 1991 He 
slash her stomach and arms 
with a knife after she left him. 
He had previous convictions 
for assault Under the 1991 
Criminal Justice Act Mr 
Manning became eligible for 
parole after serving half his 
sentence and for automatic 
conditional release after senr¬ 
ing two thirds. 

.Mr Manning is described as 
5ft 6in tall; slim with greying 
hair in a pony-tail and wear¬ 
ing a black leather jacket blue 
jeans and training shoes. . 


‘He never imagined people loved him as they did’ 




Castle; bowled over 
by public’s affection 


ROY CASTLE, the enter¬ 
tainer who fought a public 
battle against hmg cancer, 
was honoured yesterday as 
Personality of fl*e Year by 
listeners of BBC Radio fs 
Today programme. John 
Major polled the second 
highest number of votes, 
and Nelson Mandela, the 
President of Sooth Africa, 
was third. 

Mr Castle; who presented 
tfac BBC1 programme 
Record Breakers, died in 
September aged 62. He 
blamed the illness on years 
of haring played the trum¬ 
pet in smoke-filled dobs. A 


- By anjana Ahuia 

vociferous campaigner 
against die dangers of pas- 
rive smoking, be spent the 
last few months of his life 
raising money to hold a 
hmg cancer research centre. 
The BBC has derided to 
give the profits of its trie- 
phone pod to the Roy Castle 
Cause for Hope Appeal. 
BBCl will screen a tribute to 
the entertainer tomorrow. 

Fiona Castle, his widow, 
said on the Today - pro- 
“I think he would 
: been the most amazed 
person of aQ because he 
actually bad quite low self¬ 
esteem. He never imagined 


(hat people loved him as 
much as they did." She said 
her husband had been “ab¬ 
solutely bowled over” by 
people's affection once his 
illness became puttie. 

Mr Castle polled 36,936 of 
the 130560 votes cast Mr 
Major received 27,838 votes. 
Nelson Mandela 23.738. 
and the Labour leader Toiry 
Blair 16,067. The Euro-rebel 
MP Teresa Gorman re¬ 
ceived 13,185 votes. Peace 
efforts in Northern lreCand 
earned John Hume, leader 
of foe Social Democratic 
and Labour Party, sixth 
place with 12,796 votes. 


Alfred Dunhill 


The 

Alfred Dunhill 

Sale 


Up to 50% off 


SELECTED MENSWEAR 


Sale starts: 


Selfridges 


27th December-28th January 

30 Duke Street St. James’s 
31st December-28th January 

Harrods 

4th January- 28th January 
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Timeshare scheme proposed 


Oxford puts £lm 
price on chairs 
in fight for cash 


By John O’Leary and James Mackintosh 


OXFORD University has put 
a Cl million price tag on its 
professorships as it tries to 
maintain the momentum of 
one of Britain's most success¬ 
ful fund-raising campaigns. 

The Campaign for Oxford 
was wound up in October 
after raising £341 million in 
five years. But the university 
has established a new unit to 
ensure that the meet impor¬ 
tant projects continue. 

Professor Andrew Goudie. 
president-elect of the develop¬ 
ment fund, said the university 
had established a variable 
scale of charges for potential 
donors, offering a persona¬ 
lised professorship for £1.2 
million. “We have more of 
these endowments than you'd 
think. But weTe not totally 
mercenary." 

The sponsored chair, often 
named after a research-based 
company, is a common vehicle 
for attracting private funding 
into higher education. Oxford 
has ban one of the most 
successful exponents, recently 
extending the practice to the 
naming of whole colleges. 

The university has been 
able to keep its fund-raising 
low-key until now. But col¬ 
leges are facing new financial 
pressures, which may signal 
an end to the restrained 
approach. 

Manchester College, for ex¬ 
ample. is aiming to raise 
money over the summer by 
renting parts of the college on 
a timeshare basis. The scheme 
will be discussed by governors 
next month. 

The timeshare plan would 
provide visiting academics 
with a room and access to the 
library for the summer for a 
period of up to five years. The 
foreign professors would not 
be able to use the Bodleian 
Library and its collection of six 
million books, however, and 


the rooms are a far cry from 
Brideshead, having been built 
only last year. 

Manchester is waiting for 
the formality of Privy Council 
assent before becoming a full 
member of Oxford University. 
The college's name will 
change to the Manchester 
Academy and Harris College, 
in recognition of a £3.6 million 
donation by Sir Philip Harris, 
the carpet magnate. 

Dr Ralph Waller, the princi¬ 
pal. was reluctant to comment 
on the timeshare plans in case 



Sir Philip: college name 
change after £3.6m gift 


other colleges copied the 
scheme. But he said: “Univer¬ 
sities worldwide are having 
financial problems, which, ac¬ 
cording to our initial feelers, 
will make it difficult for them 
to afford to send academics 
here." 

Dr Waller emphasised that, 
if the plan were to fell 
through, he would not be 
prepared to compromise the 
academic standing of the coll¬ 
ege by cashing in on the 
Oxford name. “It could defi¬ 
nitely make money if we were 
prepared to accept ordinary 


members of the public, but we 
want to create a summer 
research institute." 

The last Norringion Table, 
published in The Times . 
placed Manchester last in the 
academic league of Oxford 
colleges. Position in the table 
is very closely related to the 
size of assets. Other colleges 
have not been quite so bold as 
Manchester, but fund-raising 
has assumed a position of 
great importance in all of the 
poorer colleges. Yearbooks 
have become slicker, and most 
now employ full-rime profes¬ 
sionals as “development 
directors". 

St Catherine's, founded only 
in 1963, has been at the 
forefront of new methods of 
squeezing cash from alumni: 
four students were taken to the 
United States in September to 
raise the money for new 
student accommodation. 

In the largest sponsorship 
deal to date, Rewley House, 
the university's centre for part- 
time and mature students, 
changed its name earlier this 
month to Kellogg College. The 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation, de¬ 
veloped by the breakfast cere¬ 
al company, has provided 
grants worth £12 million in 
recent years. 

Oxford has been by far the 
most successful fund-raiser 
among British universities. 
Cambridge started later and 
does not include research 
grants or college projects in its 
total of £151 million. 

□ Almost 60 per cent of the 
students winning places at 
Oxford last year had the 
maximum possible A-Ievel 
score, according to new admis¬ 
sions statistics. One student 
was admitted with less than 
the equivalent of three D 
grades, but eight out of ten 
places went to candidates with 
at least two As and a B. 
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Far cry from Bedford: Duffy Blackwood with one of the tankers that provide his living, and the mountai n s offering spectacular days out 


Drain brain relieves the pain in Spain 


From Bill Frost 

IN MARIIELIA 


AS HE celebrated Christinas on the 
Costa del SoL Duffy Blackwood once 
again raised his glass to the inade¬ 
quacy of Sp anish sanitati on. 
Blocked drains have been good to 
him. 

Twenty-two years ago, when he 
arrived in the country, Mr Black¬ 
wood had no dear idea howto make 
a living. He haul no intention to 
returning to Bedford, however. He 
dabbled in tool hire and pest control 
in MarbeHa before realising that 
“real money" could be made from 
dealing drains blocked by domestic 
rubbish and worse. The local au¬ 
thorities here either couldn't cope or 
didn't mind the smell." 

Underpressure from the commun¬ 


ity, not least the sizeable contingent 
of British expatriates on the Costa 
dd SoL Mr Blackwood, 50, seized 
his opportunity and secured his 
future. T went bade to Britain and 
bought a couple of tanker lorries 
with suction pumps. Once the first 
drain had been cleared, I was in — 
the market was cornered." 

Mr Blackwood, who misses Brit¬ 
ain "like you would miss toothache", 
then moved into private waste re¬ 
moval. Once word of his success was 
out the offers poured in and he took 
on four British expats. When not 
deanlng street drams. Mr Black¬ 
wood and his men are to be found on 
the golf finks. Greens and fairways 
flood with alarming regularity when 
a soakaway becomes blocked. “Hor¬ 
rible smdty pools soon form if we 
don't act quickly. We have to be extra 


careful. No one wants a fairway 
gouged up with lony tyre marks." 

Yesterday he and his wife took 
their camper van into the mountains 
for a short Christinas break. “It is a 
spectacularly beautiful country. I 
don't recall anything in Bedford that 
even comes dose," he said. 

John, 25, a former security guard 
from Battersea, southwest London, 
is similarly enthusiastic about life on 
the Costa del Sol. Each night he 
attends to “quality control" on the 
door of Maxim's nightclub in 
Martoefla. He is uncomfortable with 
the term bouncer, he does not like 
violence and. given his size, usually 
finds a glare or a firm hand on the 
shoulder will parity the most frac¬ 
tious Christmas reveller. 

John misses little about Battersea. 
“Life was not really going anywhere. 


Here there are more op p o r tunities. I 
have a Spanish wife, so MarbeSa vs< 
home now. I get. the odd hit of. 
nostalgia for London, but then I 
remember the crime;, drags bring 
dealt on the street — Battersea was 
no place to bring up a family." 

Crime and drag pcddlingare not-, 
exactly unknown on the Costa, del 
SoL however. In a quiet bar at 
Estepona. two ex-pats enjoyed a quiet 
Christmas drink and readied vic¬ 
tories over British and Spanish, 
customs investigators. The talk was . 
of fast boats from Gibraltar and •- 
quiet beaches on the Spanish side. 

Terry’s reasons for being in Spain 
were “a bit too delicate to discuss". 
His companion was even less forth- 
coming. Neither intends to return to ' 
Britain. Terry said: "All my mates 
are here. It’s home from home." . •• :• 



Birdwatchers keep an eagle eye out as barn owls enjoy revival 
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By Michael Hornsby 
COUNTRYSIDE CORRESPONDENT 
and Gillian Bowditch 


Barn owl: modest recovery 


THE biggest census of barn owls in 
history has been launched to track 
the fortunes of an elusive bird that 
was once commonly seen at twi¬ 
light gliding along hedgerows. 

Some 1200 volunteers are being 
recruited to take part in a three- 
year survey, which ornithologists 
hope will confirm anecdotal evi¬ 
dence that these beautiful creatures 
are making a modest recovery after 
170 years in decline. 

The study will cover 1,400 blocks 
of territory, each 13 square miles in 
area and selected at random across 
the British Isles. Mike Toms, of the 
British Trust for Ornithology, who 
is in charge of the project, said: “We 
aim to have at least one volunteer 
per block and to extrapolate data 


for the whole country from their 
reports." Each winter the research¬ 
ers will identity all potential bam 
owl nesting sites in areas to which 
they are assigned and mark them 
on a map. They will revisit the sites 
in July and August and note signs 
of occupation or breeding. 

“Part of our task will be to see if 
regional differences in barn owl 
numbers can be linked to such 
factors as traffic density and the 
loss of hedgerows and rough 
grassland." Mr Toms said. “The 
survey will also enable us to test the 
efficacy of nesting boxes and other 
conservation measures." 

A less systematic count ten years 
ago suggested there were then no 
more than 3,800 pairs of bam owls 
in England and Wales, compared 
with 12,000 in 1932 when the only 
other survey was done, and per¬ 
haps another 1.000 in Scotland and 


Ireland (including Ulster). If there 
was a golden age for bam owls, it 
was between 1720 and 1845 when 
more titan six million acres of open 
fields were enclosed and parcelled 
into individual farms. The planting 
and digging of miles of boundary 
hedges and ditches and the open¬ 
ing up of woodland created ideal 
habitat for the voles, mice and 
shrews on which the birds feed. 

After 1825, when pheasant¬ 
rearing started, gamekeepers with 
traps and new breech-loading guns 
killed increasing numbers of bam 
owls, which were more vulnerable 
than many other birds of prey 
because their nesting sites, in 
hollow trees and farm buildings, 
were easy to find. Persecution 
declined after the First World War. 
but an even greater threat than 
predatory gamekeepers was loom¬ 
ing on the horizon: the arrival in 


tiie early 1940s of the combine 
harvester. This removed the need 
for the storage of grain in 
unthreshed ricks, and the rickyard. 
swarming in rats and mice, disap¬ 
peared from the farm. Almost 
overnight bam owls lost a ready¬ 
made source of food. 

Increasingly, bam owls have 
been forced to hunt for prey along 
the unmanaged verges beside 
roads, a hazardous pursuit for 
birds that fly a few feet off the 
ground. Up to 5.000 bam owls are 
killed every year by traffic 

While bam owls will never 
return to their former abundance, 
they are thought to have been 
helped in recent years by a string of 
mild winters, by tighter controls on 
pesticides and by the enforced 
fallowing of farmland under the 
set-aside scheme. 

Another ornithological success 


story this year has been the sea 
eagle, Britain’s largest bird of prey, 
after five young of the species were 
successfully reared in the wild. The 
chicks take the total number of wild 
sea eagles fledged in Scotland to 39 
since the birds were reintroduced 
to Britain from Norway in 1975. In 
addition, ten young birds supplied 
by Norway were released into the 
wfld by the Sea Eagle Project 
Team, run jointly by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds 
and Scottish Natural Heritage. 

□ Britain has been invaded by the 
largest number of northern bull¬ 
finches for 84 years, according to a 
report by the British Trust for 
Ornithology. The birds, which 
probably come from Sweden and 
Norway, are up to 15 per cent 
bigger than their British counter¬ 
parts and the males are a much 
brighter pink. 
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MILLENNIUM LECTURE SERIES 


THE TIMES 3 DEMOS 


Creativity and Leadership by Howard Gardner 


READERS are invited to 
the first in a series or The 
Times/Demos Millennium 
lectures to be held during 
1995. 

The inaugural lecture. 
Creativity and Leadership 
will be given by Howard 
Gardner, a Harvard profes¬ 
sor. who first made his 
name with the theory of 
multiple intelligences 
which revolutionised ideas 
about human potential. 

In his lecture. Professor 
Gardner will be looking at 
the creativity and effective¬ 
ness in leadership, examin¬ 
ing the characteristics of 
post leaders, such as Mar¬ 


garet Thatcher and De 
Gaulle, and setting out the 
qualities which make lead¬ 
ers successful in the future. 
Chairing the event will be 
Lord Young. Chairman of 
Cable and Wireless Pic. 

The lecture will be held 
on Monday Januaiy 9. 
1995, at 730pm, at Church 
House Conference Centre. 
Great Smith Street West¬ 
minster, SW1. 

Tickets, priced £8 (£5 for 
students), are available by 
completing the coupon be¬ 
low and sending it to Jo¬ 
anne Oliver, Town House 
Publicity, 45 Islington Park 
Street London. N11QB. 
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By Raymond Keene 

CHESS CORRESPONDENT 




Einstein, shown here, with his signature, on a stamp, 
signed a blackboard at Manchester University in 1921 


University regains 
Einstein autograph 


King's gambits 

The Hastings tournament has 
been the scene of many slash¬ 
ing attacks with the adventur¬ 
ous 19th-century openings. 
One of the most notable was 
Norman Littlewood’s win with 
this system in the 1963-64 
competition. The Hungarian 
grandmaster playing Black is 
overwhelmed by a sudden and 
deadly cascade of sacrifices. 
White N. Uttlewood 
Black* Lengyel 
Hastings, 1963 


17 Qh5 

18 Rxf4 

19 Rxf7 

20 Khl 

21 Bxg6 

22 Fbcg7 

23 BxeB 

24 Rel 

25 Rfl 

26 Odl 

27 Bxg6 


Ng6 

Bxh2 
Bd4 + 

Bg7 

h6 

Kxg7 

Q16 

B15 

Bg6 

Oc3 

Black resigns 


Dealer South 


East-West game Pairs 
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* A Q a 
4 K Q 10 6 2 


4 A 9 6 5 
V108B 
• 4 

♦A9B73 


* J 8 
V J 54 
♦KJ76S3 
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Please send me.— tkkcl(s) at £8 each (E5 for students) 

for the Tunes/ Demos Millennium lecture. 
Creativity and Leadership, to be held at Church House 
Conference Centre. Great Smith Street Westminster SW1 
on Monday January 9.1995 at 730pm 


ADDRESS.-... 


POSTCODE 


DAY PHONE No 


/ enclose my cheque made payable to Town House Publicity 
Value £- Cheque number..... 

(Please write yvur name and address on ihe back of ihe cheque) 
Please post coupon and remittance to: 

Joanne Oliver. Town House Publicity, 45 Islington Park Street, 
London N1IQB 

Tel: 071-915 6612 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


Ticket number__Dale sent_ 


A PIECE of blackboard 
bearing Albert Einstein's sig¬ 
nature is to be given back its 
pride of place at Manchester 
University 35 years after it 
was dumped in a cellar. 

Einstein signed the board 
at the university, where he 
delivered his first British 
lecture on the theory of 
relativity in 1921, the year he 
won the Nobel prize for 
physics, and was made an 
honorary doctor of science. 
His signature on tiie bottom 
of the board was later cut out 
framed and hung in the 
physics laboratory until 1960. 
However, when the laborato¬ 
ry was redecorated the great 
man's autograph was coo- 
signed to the cellar. 

Douglas Broadbent, a lec¬ 
turer, rescued it seven years 
later, days ahead of a rubbish 
clearance during which h 
would probably have been 
destroyed. Mr Broadbent, 
now 75. kept the memento on 


a wall in his home at 
Wythenshawe. Manchester. 
He has now handed it back to 
the university to be displayed 
once again. 

“I found it stacked in a 
corner of the cellar with a lot 
of unwanted research equip¬ 
ment" Mr Broadbent said. 
“I found out it was scheduled 
to be cleared hi a couple of 
days and the board would 
have been destroyed. 

“I knew 1 bad to do 
something quickly so I took it 
out and it has been hanging 
in my hall ever since. I always 
regarded it as custodianship 
rather than ownership. Now 
I am not so dosety connected 
with tiie university It seemed 
the right time to return it" 

Einstein, born of Jewish 
parents in Bavaria in 1879, 
was educated in Germany 
and Switzerland. He emi¬ 
grated to the United States 
after the rise of Hitler. He 
died in 1955. 


King’s gambit 
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When the international mas¬ 
ter William Hartston repeated 
the King’s gambit against 
Boris Spassky later that de¬ 
cade his opponent was better 
prepared. 

White: Hartston 
Black: Spassky 
Hastings 1965 


410 3 

▼AKQ9732 
410 9 2 
*3 
W 

“Piss " 




All pass 

Opening lead: 44 


King's 


3 Be2 

4 exd5 

5 Bt3 

6 Ne2 

7 0-0 

8 C4 

9 04 

10 Nbc3 

11 b4 

12 Bb2 

13 d5 

14 Ne4 

15 Bxe4 

16 Nxf4 


Diagram of final position 


A± l i 


/•a* 
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3 Nf3 

4 exds 

5 Bb5+ 

6 cbtc6 

7 <34 

8 Qe2+ 

9 Ns5 

10 BxcS 

11 Bxf4 

12 Bg3 

13 Nf3 

14 hxg3 

15 K12 

16 Oc4 

17 NC3 
IB Oc5 

19 Kgl 

20 Rfl 
2t Rtvt 

22 Rcl 

23 Rh6 

24 Na4 

25 Rh3 

26 Qc3 

27 Nc5 

28 Od2 
While resigns 


gambit 

S5 

exU 

d5 

NI6 

C6 

N*c6 

Bd6 

Be6 

(Ml 

brc6 

Nd5 

f6 

R*g3+ 

Re8 

BIS 

Kh8 

Ne3 

Ng4+ 

CW7 

Bxc2 

Ne3 

95 

Bg6 

Ng4 

Ge6 

Oxa2 

Rs3 

Rae6 


By Robert Sheehan 

BRIDCE CORRESPONDENT 
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Winning Move, page 32 


The declarer plays low from 
dummy on the diamond lead 
East plays the jade and South 
follows with the two. How 
should East defend? 

Answer. The hand is from the 
St John’s Wood Bridge Chib 
annual Auction Pairs, played 
on December 14. In this form 
of the game, before the Off 
each pair is put up for auction. 
The successful purchaser then 
owns the pair. The money 
generated goes Into a pool, 
which at the end of the 
tournament is shared out 
among the owners of the 
winners. 

The purchasers are usually 
well-dressed men smoking ci¬ 
gars who, while not much 
good at playing the game, are 
shrewd judges of the horse¬ 
flesh. Auctions like this have 
an amusing slave-market at¬ 
mosphere. I remember asking 
someone at a backgammon 


auction at Aspinall's Casino 
why he had paid so much for 
an unreliable performer. The 
purchaser explained haughti- 
1 )kJT bought him to set him 

When my partner won the 
jack of diamonds at trick one 
he correctly deduced that my 
tead was a singleton. But he 
decided to return the three of 
diamonds. 

When giving your partner a 
ruff it is usual to indicate 
which suit you would like ret¬ 
urned — low cards indicate the- 
lower, and high cards the 
higher-ranking suit (a “suit 
preference" or McKeiiney sig¬ 
nal). Ln this case I decided East 
had a singleton clubi and-' 
played ace and another dub.' 
allowing the contract to be 
madt I was afraid tocash the 
ace of spades lest it be ruffed. 
Had East returned a middle 
diamond (expressing no part¬ 
icular suit preference) I would 
have cashed my black aces to 
take the contract one down. : 
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Pig fat for lunch on the Death Railway: The Times pays its last visit to Christmas 1944 
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Beaten and 
starved, they 
prayed for 
freedom 

By Bill Frost and Alan Hamilton 



BY CHRISTMAS 1944 Har¬ 
old Payne had lost seven stone 
after suffering three years of 
regular beatings at the hands 
of his Japanese captors. 

The young Royal Artillery 
lieutenant had been among 
the last to surrender when the 
Japanese stormed Singapore. 
Lite the others compelled to 
work on the infamous Death 
Raffway linking Burma and 
Thailand, Mr Payne, then 23. 
had begun to believe that be 
would die without seeing his 
family at home again. How¬ 
ever. morale at the camp in the 
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hills northeast of Bangkok 
was surprisingly high that 
Christmas. Prisoners working 
in their captors’ kitchens had 
stolen some pork fat: the 
Japanese had authorised a 
concert party and allied raids 
on the railway were becoming 
more frequent- Someone at die 
camp had managed to staff 
the parts necessary to assem¬ 
ble a crystal radio set and the 
airwaves were searched for. 
news of the outside world. 

Tears come easily to Mr 
Payne when he recalls that 
Christmas. “I saw men beaten 
to within an inch of their lives 


for no reason. I saw friends 
starved and sick with no food 
and no medical treatment 
Then there were the execu¬ 
tions — prisoners caught after 
an escape attempt But the 
padres were marvellous at 
keeping our spirits up. On 
Christmas morning 1944 we 
held a carol service. Even 
those without religion 
attended." 

Under the watchful eye of 
the camp guards, the men 
sang hymns and offered pray¬ 
ers for peace. At the end of the 
service the PoWs sang the 
national anthem. “Those too 
weak to stand to attention 
were supported by the stron- 
per among us. ft was very 
important to show the Japa¬ 
nese that we had not lost our 
spirit." 

After a morning’s work in 
appalling heat the men were 
allowed to make their Christ¬ 
mas lunch. “The codes did 
their best to ensure it was a 
special meal — rice boiled in 
vegetable water and then 
shaped into rissoles with a 
little pork fat Today you 
would call it pig swill, but then 
it was a gourmet dish. 

“You must remember that 
we were so emaciated by then 
that a little bit of fat was the 
treat of a lifetime. When 1 was 
captured I weighed fourteen 
stone, when I was freed I 
weighed less than seven-** 

After lunch the PoWs held 
their concert party. Even 
though they had only rags to 
wear and no shoes, toe men 
managed to fashion costumes, 
“f don’t know howit was done, 
but putting an as good a show 



Harold Payne: young lieutenant left and at home in Kent He weighed 14st when he was captured at the fall of Singapore, 7st when freed 


as possible was veiy impor¬ 
tant The concert party was a 
way of demonstrating to the 
Japanese that we were not 
broken, we were still British." 
Mr Payne said. 

That night Mr Payne, who 
had been an insurance clerk 
before the war. found a quiet 
comer of toe camp and sat 
staring at the moon, as he had 
many times before. “Captivity 
and ill treatment do strange 
things to a man." he recalls. “I 
looked at toe moon and 
thought of my mother and 
father at home and how much 
1 missed them. I believed it 
was thought transference, I 
was somehow bouncing my 


message home to them off the 
moon. “Of course, 2 see now 
that it was all rubbish. But you 
cannot imagine how comfort¬ 
ing it was then on that 
Christmas night to believe I 
was contacting my parents, it 
gave me such immense hope.” 

At his home in Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. Mr Payne, wno 
returned to the insurance busi¬ 
ness after toe war, finds it 
difficult to talk about his last 
Christmas in captivity- His 
wife still wakes him regularly 
in the small hours when he 
cries out in his sleep, implor¬ 
ing his captors not to beat him 
again. 

“I can never forgive the 


Japanese for what they did, 
not even at this time of year," 
Mr Payne said. T thank God 
the Americans dropped the 
atomic bombs on torn to end 
the war." 

Life as a POW was infinitely 
Jess traumatic for Herbert 
Fuchs, a Wehrmacht trooper 
who was captured by toe 
Allies in Ulle in September 
1944 Mr Fuchs was shipped 
to England in November, and 
was imprisoned under canvas 
in a camp somewhere in 
Britain: he had no idea where. 
“One day we saw a van 
delivering bread to the camp; 
we saw the word ‘Nuneaton’ 
written on its side. It was our 


first due to where we were — 
not that we knew where 
Nuneaton was." 

The German PoWs were 
relieved to be out of a battle 
they were losing. Conditions 
in Nuneaton at Christmas 
were hard but not inhumane. 
“Germany sent us £1 each 
through toe Red Cross; toe 
smokers spent it on cigarettes; 
I spent my pound on cakes, 
cocoa and pasteurised milk in 
toe camp canteen." 

In accordance with German 
tradition, the prisoners cele¬ 
brated toe festive season on 
Christmas Eve. “The British 
guards found us some musical 
instruments and we sang car¬ 


ols. They sent us out into the 
surrounding farms to dig our 
own potatoes for Christmas 
dinner, and we supplemented 
that with a little corned beef 
and a few vegetables.” 

At the war's end Mr Fuchs, 
a Czech in the Sudetenland. 
had no wish to return to a 
homeland now occupied by 
the Red Army. He stayed in 
Britain, married an English¬ 
woman and now, in retire¬ 
ment at his home in Cransley, 
Northamptonshire, is ad¬ 
mired in his adopted village 
and beyond for the quality of 
his allotment produce. 

Leading article, page 13 


Back to a 
billet for 
char and 
gunfire 

By A Staff Reporter 

WARTIME produced a rich 
slang, much of it originating 
in toe services among men 
who had rubbed shoulders 
with Australian comrades or 
who had served in the Arabic- 
speaking Middle East 
Winco Conkey was pitching 
a woo with a Grable-bodiea 
seaman, a real lush bint. He 
took the liberty bus to meet 
her at seven pip emma outside 
Aggys and invited her to take 
a dekko at the brag rags of his 
Naffy and his Spam. With the 
bodysnatchers out after a Big 
Ben bang and a few civvies 
probably gone for a Burton, 
they adjourned for bottled 
sunshine, then back to his 
billet for char and gunfire. 

He spun her an absolute 
cakev bar about how, return¬ 
ing from a wizard prang in 
Happy Valley, he had nearly 
bought it when he fell Harry 
Crashers at the beer lever, 
flying his Halibag straight 
into a Belinda, doing a brolly 
hop, and getting into trouble 
with the gaberdine swine. 

Translation: a gentleman 
with a big nose claiming to be 
a wing-commander was walk¬ 
ing out with a pretty Wren. 

He took military transport 
into town to meet her at 7pm 
outside Dame Agnes Weston’s 
Sailors’ Rest House and in¬ 
vited her to look at his cam¬ 
paign medal ribbons. Ambu¬ 
lance crews were out after a V2 
rocket attack and it appeared 
there might be civilian casual¬ 
ties. so they repaired for a 
drink, then back to his place 
for tea and crunchy biscuits. 

He told her a whopper 
about how. returning from a 
raid on the Ruhr, he was 
nearly killed when he feU 
asleep at toe controls, flying 
his Halifax straight into a 
balloon, escaping by para¬ 
chute, and being reprimanded 
fay headquarters staff officers. 


revival 
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Dunkirk hung Such a relief 
over me like a to have a 
a black cloud proper home 
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By Bill Frost 

DAME BARBARA CAFTLAND played out a 
painful charade over Christmas 1944. Fbr the 
safe of her young children she put on a happy 
face, but her heartwas aching over the death of 
her two brothers at Dunkirk. 

Dame Barbara said: “In 1944 I suppose we 
had the sense that the worst was over and toe 
enemy was dose to defeat But the memory of 
what had happened to them in Dunkirk hung 
over me like a black cloud. I wanted to cry my 
eyes out, but I was brought up to believe that no 
lady ever does that in. public, even in front of ha- 
dose family. One stuck to toe routine: dressed 
up to the nines and 
puton a brave face." 

Affher London home 
"the servants were up 
early-an Christmas 
morning. So, too. 
were Dame Barbara’s 
three chfldren. “After 
breakfast we all went 
to church. Religion 
was much more im¬ 
portant then, so was 
toe family; if only that 
were still the case. 

When we returned 
toe turkey was almost 
ready. Although there 
was rationing one 
could always get 
whatever one wanted 
if one had enough 
money, and we did. 

There was champagne, too. I think my 
husband got it from his dub." After lunch toe 
family retired to the drawing room for the 
King's Christmas message- In the kitchen the 
servants, having finished washing up, pre¬ 
pared their own Christmas dinner. 

Dazhe Barbara recalled: “Christmas had 
been such a very special time, but the death of 
ny brothers seemed to have ruined that My 
romfort now is that they come back to me, or 
jeem to. 1 see them for a second in the room I 
lappen to. be sitting in and they are both 
arming." • ■ • 



Barbara Cardand 


By Aian Hamilton 

DAME VERA LYNN’S abiding memory of 
Christmas 1944 is splashing out an astonishing 
£5—at least £100 in toda/s money—for a rare 
delicacy, a fresh pineapple. For all her feme, 
the war had not been entirely kind to her. 
Dame Vera and her family had lived through 
much of the past five years in a half-wrecked 
house in Barking. east London. They eventual¬ 
ly grew tired of fiving in the cellar to escape the 
bulging living-room wall that threatened to 
collapse at any moment and the ceiling that 
gave a dear view of the stars. 

“1 was in a variety show at toe Brighton 
■ . Hippodrome in Nov¬ 
ember. My husband 
-Harry and I took the 
chance to look for a 
country cottage, and 
we found a bouse at 
Clayton Holt, nine 
miles from Brighton. 
We moved in Novem¬ 
ber 1944; it was such a 
relief to have a proper 
home. 1 think, for toe 
first time in toe war, I 
had Christmas off. In 
previous years I had 
been singing with toe 
Ambrose orchestra, 
and we had to do 
whatever gig came 
up. But 1944 was dif¬ 
ferent I . had Christ¬ 
mas in my own 
home. We had 17 guests: my family, my 
parents and Harry’s mum and dad. my sister- 
in-law and her two children, and various other 
relatives. The only one missing was my 
brother, serving with the RAF in the Far East," 
Dame Vera had a record out rm Sending 
My Blessings to Santa Claus, which she 
recorded toe previous ApriL “I can’t remember 
what we had to eat for Christmas, apart from 
that pineapple bat T remember that by toe end 
of 1944 people were in a better frame of mind. 
We were begmnirig to think that toe war might 
be rommg to an end," she said. 


Vera Lynn 



us into 

a nation of black marketeers 


By Box Frost 

jyjTH remarkable frank¬ 
ness Philip Game, toe Co®- 
wigg ioner of police of the 
Metropolis, adnritted m iris 
immal report fbr 1944 that 
•atbming bad produced a 
iation of black marketeers. 

While there was no armyof 
pflB onaire spivs. in ..canid 
mrr t»at$d«dingm stolen 
Aijod and petrol, many ordt- : 
viaiy Britons deficit thc law 
without a second thought At 
3 J ristmastoe4t^laiiOBto 
,se toe black market was 
granger than even ;0 k lean 
mar years had left everyone 
jtmgry. “There is undoubt- 
^Uy a feige number of-into- ‘ 
jfdnal transactions in the 


Uad maikd,” Mr Game' 
wrote in Iris report “Perhaps 
we do not realise that if we 
are prepared to accept with¬ 
out demur a bit more than we 
are eotoSed to, we are an to 

that extent black marketeers." 

There were no “super crimi¬ 
nals controlling a vast organ¬ 
isation with widespread 
tentacles", according to toe 
commissioner. 'However, 
there were thousands like 
John Jack Daniels, a 44-year- 
old cafe owner . from 
Monica, southwest London. 

Wimbledon magistrates 
fined Inin £20 for obtaining 
bacon’ “without aut hority" 
and soap “without a permit”. 
Jenkins was told that “his 
behaviour was reprehensi¬ 


ble, unpatriotic and unfortu¬ 
nately. an too common”. 

Blade marketeers made 
most of their money from 

once commonplace foods: 

eggs; bacon; fresh meat and. 
much more rarely, fruit. 

Poultry and dairy fanners 
were tempted by profits eight 
and nine rimes higher than 
prices charged fry a high 
street botcher. .The mark-up 
on stolen petrol was even 
more attractive to unscrupu¬ 
lous traders. 

Sometimes unwittingly, US 
servicemen played an impor¬ 
tant part in tiic black econo¬ 
my. Their largess — gifts of 
cigarettes, nylons, spirits and 
chocolate — was often har¬ 
nessed by the profiteers. 
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The Sharps Bedrooms 
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It’s die fitted bedroom event of the year! 
The Sharps January Safe is now on with 
every professionally feted bedroom at half 
price. There wiH never be a better time to 
b uy from Britain’s No. 1 bedroom company! 


! PLUS AN EXTRA j 

1 

i 

£200 OFI 

THIS WEEK 

F 


SHARPS 

UnEke other so-caBed ’fitted bedrooms’, a Britain’s 

favourite 
bedrooms 


«- THl «MT 


Our January Sale makes a fitted bedroom 
more affordable than even Don’t miss it! 


VISIT A SHOWROOM OR PHONE FREE 0800 789789 


SHOWROOM OPENING TIMES: TUESDAY 27TH - SATURDAY 31 ST 9.30 - 5.30, NEW YEARS DAY 1Q.00 • 5.00 
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TIMES TUESDAY DECEMBER 27,1994 


SAVE ¥5 dOO ON REFRIGERATION 



A 
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SAVE 


SAVE ?S 50% ON 
MICROWAVES 

m 




5.4'ai.ft. 


4>0 cu.fr. Fridge 
Model MXL 
Mb £199X9. 


m 

mmr 


MATSUI 

0.6 ai.ft Touch 


Microwave 
800 watts power 
output 5 power . 


Mode! 1&2TC 
Was £179.99 


SALE PRICE 


iWh 


l»5 


1 





6.7 cu.ft 
Fridge Freezer 
4.0 cu.ft fridge. 

2.7 cu.ft. freezer. 
Model 195. ' 
Was £299.99 


SALE PRICE 




m s 



AEG 1.0 cu.ft Touch 

Control Microwave wrth Grifl 
Model DUO 30TG. 

Was £259X9. 


£60 


PHILCO 

ECOTRONIC 1000 
Spin Autowasher 

12 wash programmes. 
101b wash load. Variable 
temperature control. 
Super rinse button. No 
spin button. Laminated 
work top. 

Model WM1892. 

Was £399.99 

SALE PRICE 



ON A CHOICE OF TOP BRAND PRODUCTS 


£120 


; : v 


CANDY 

S||^9.8 cu.ft. Fridge Freezer 

p-W 5.7 cu.ft fridge. 

4 : .1 cu.ft. freezer. 
vW'4-star freezer.rating. 

Model CCM28/12(G). 

Was £399.99. 

i; SALE PRICE 


rj - r " 


- . -n ■ ■ 


\' 
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V.J 



SAVE UP TO £100 
ON COOKERS 


SAVE 



HURRYl 


OflCiQOr 













UdfijS 




SNOWCAP 

5.3 cu.ft. Fridge 
2-star freezer 
compartment 
Model 150DL - 

In-store Price 
£119.99; ... - 


SAVE 




£100 


0*1 


SAVE UP TO £110 ON 
AUTOWASHERS 


SAVE UP TO e90 ON 
DISHWASHERS 


BELLING 

Slimline Slot-in 
Cooker 

Model 301. f 
Was £299.99 1 


Slot-in Electric Cooker 
Model 6570P Wat Q?999 


NEW WORLD 

Stot-in Gas Cooker 
Model FLAIR 500 ;v«l 069 99. 


BELLING 

Electric Slot-in Cooker 
MoOH 62SB was 099.99. 


FRIGIDAJDRE 

3.8 cu.ft Chest 
Freezer Model 0=1500. 
Was El 19.99. 

In-*tc,e Price £109.99. 

PUKSflECE STORAGE SET 


£20 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£99199 


SAVE 

£70 


SAUPRKE _ 

£21959 I 


FTUGIDAIRE 

11 cu.fL Fridge Freezer 
Model FH3493. 

Was £399.99. 
ln-*tore Price £319.99. 

but mw my juut "9S 




SAVE A 
i TOTAL OF 



FRIGIDAIRE 

8^1 cuit Chest Freezer • 


Model 1600-3/5. 

t 

Was £299X9. 

i 

In-store Price £239.99. 

. hot non mr iay « 


UP 



to HALF PRIC 
VACUUMS /// 


mi 

w t**ZM SAVE A 


CREDAio.9cu.ft 

Frost Free Fridge Freezer 
Model 86617. 

Was £499X9. 

In-store Price £459.99. 

BUT MOW MV JUUT *SS 


SAVE A 
[ TOTAL OF 

£100 



SERVIS * 

i 000 Spin 

tutowasher m M. 
Jodel30l. y M \ 
Vas £349.99 JbHH 


3 HILCO 

COTRONK S50 Spin Autowasher 
■o<JH ftWM CM9 99 
UY MOW PAY JUUT -95 


SALE PRICE 


£ 249 . 


'WJmBt SAVE 

!' . 


SALE PRICE 


HOOVER 


£239x9 


SALE MCE 

f269x9 


IAVE UP TO £70 ON 
TUMBLE DRYERS 


'New Wave* 

1100 Spin 
Autowasher mi 
Model AC170. f>| 
Was £539.99 * 


CANDY ‘Aqua viva' 

1000 Spin Auto was her 
Model Avion W»CVH«9 


U.. M > 




£100 


ZANUSSI 

Delta 'Aquasave' 

Full Size Dishwasher 
Takes 12 place SALE price 
settings. Choice 
of 6 programmes. 

Model DW915. #■ K #U , 
Was £449.99 * JM 1 ' 


ELECTROLUX 

Upright Cleaner 

750 watts motor. 

3 filtration levels. 

Built-in air freshener. 

Model 1420. 

Was £45939 
Was £119.99 


CURRYS PRICE 


r 






^ '4'1 ': 


VAX Upright 
3-in-1 Cleaner 
Vacuums, shampoos 
and deans up spills. 
Model 81005X. 
In-store Price £219.99. 



CANDY 

10-1 cu-ft. Frost Free 


Qa 


£99.99 





SERVIS 

Full Size Dishwasher 

Model 411. 


in-sto re Price £249.99. 

BBT MOW WIT MOV « 


SERVIS 

800 Spin Auto washer 
Model 318. 

In-store Price £219.99. 


£10 


MATSUI 

0.6 ciLft Compact 
-, = Microwave 
■* =. Model 161M. Was £159X9. 
02 In-store Price £79.99. 



CANDY 

1000 Spin Autowasher 
ModdCl040. 

Was £339X9. 

Instore Price £269.99. 

BUT MOW PAT JOLT % 


£90 



MATSUI 

0.6 cu.ft 'Quiefcgriir 
Microwave with Grill 
Model I63G. Was £179X9. 
In-store Price £109X9. 


ISAVE UP TO £100 ONl 
WASHERDRYERS 




MATSUI 

„ 1-0 cu.ft Touch Control 
W Microwave 

Li. Model 195T. 
f' In-slore Price £ 199X9. 


In-store Price £64.99. 


GOBLIN 

Cylinder Vacuum 
1000 watts motor. 
Model SOLO XL. 
Was £99.99 


SALE PRICE 

£ 49.9 


HOTPOINT 

‘First Edition'Full 
Size Dishwasher SAL£ PR,CE 
Model DF21P. /fc 

Was£329.99 a. ILlftJ . 


CARLTON 

: 4-Slice Toaster with 
■ Fitted Plug 
Model Quaruo/400. 

5; In-store Price £21 99. 


lib Tumble Dryer SALE PR,OE 

heat settings. £k 1% 4% 
nal cool tumble .mrU m 
odel412. f |/tI 

as £199.99 ^ iHIVii 


PHILCO 

ECOTRONIC 
1000 Spin 
Wash erd rye r g 
Model 1896. | 

Was £449.99. * 


£ 299.99 


ELECTROLUX 

Cylinder Vacuum 
Model 3821 
Wa £10999 



CARLTON 

2>Slke Sandwich 
2* a5ter with Fitted 
Plug. Model ST200. 
in-store Price £21.OT. 


£16.99 


l “^Tdlanuarv^i. 

currys discount voucher b 


SALE PRICE 

£ 349.99 


ANUSSI 

b Tumble Dryer 
IT35J5 Wm U39 99 

f HOW MV JULY "SS 



I HOOVER™™*™. 

1300 Spin Washenkyw widi tco 
Wtesh System Phis'. Model a&i i 

Wdi buy now nr mt 


SAVE 

£90 


ZANUSSI Dtto 

Slimline 'Aquasave' Dishwasher 
Model DS1J W» £409.99 

BUY HOW MY JDIX tS 


HOOVER 

‘Oystaqer Full Size Dishwasher 
M«k>i vaa wm (W 99 

BUT KW PAY MC 


['EXAMPLE OF 
BUY NOW 
PAY LATER 


£90 




CONVENIENT HIGH STREET STORES • PLUS OVER ISO SUPERSTAdcO,^.^ 

AND SUNDAY OPENING, EASY PARKING ♦ RING 081-200 02 S 0 WITH LATE fUfr.HT 

|" BJLIJL U|I, I, 1I ..7T fl,t ^ 0F YQ Qft nearest store. 
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Grozny hints at compromise as Yeltsin’s troops get bogged down 

Russians to 
seek fresh 
Chechenia 
peace talks 


From AnatolIjeven in Moscow 





juDIJCfs 


-.'CHER ENDS 
L£~ JAN1995 


SNOWCAP 



A NEW attempt to open talks 
with Chechenia'S leadership 
was announced yesterday by 
Moscow's National Security 
Council, which, is headed by 
President Yeltsin; as Russian 
troops remained bogged down 
and around the republic's 
capital, Grozny. 

Mr Yeltsin had earlier said 
the “first stage" of Russia's 
military operation was com¬ 
ing to an end.. He is due to 
address the Russian people 
about the Chechen conflict on 
- television today. 

The security council yester¬ 
day named a commission to 
negotiate with the Chechens. 
It includes Nikolai Yegorov, 
the Deputy Prime Minister; 
Sergei Stepashin, the Counter 
Intelligence Chief, and Gener¬ 
al Anatoli Kvashinin, com¬ 
mander of the Chechenia 
«eintervention force. The council 
' - statement proposed talks with 
"leaders of illegal arms forma¬ 
tions", which presumably 
means the government of 
President Dudayev. 

Before the council's meet¬ 
ing. Mr Yeltsin said it would 
“look atwhen we can wind up 
the participation of the mili¬ 
tary and go on to the second 
stage — forming administra¬ 
tive organs in the Chechen 
republic". 

He implied that die Russian 
army already controlled 
Chechenia. Russian military 
leaders have said that the first 
task of the military was to 
surround and seal off Grozny, 
and they have claimed that 
this has been achieved. Mili¬ 


tary statements on Sunday 
said that up to 1.000 Chechen 
fighters had been killed in the 
fighting. 

None of this is remotely 
true. According to latest re¬ 
ports from Chechenia, Rus¬ 
sian troops have still not 
managed to capture the small 
town of Argun, just over seven 
miles east of Grozny, against 
which they launched an offen¬ 
sive on Friday . A second 
Russian column is still station¬ 
ary about 28 miles west of 
Grozny, and refusing orders 
to advance. Its officers and 
men are becoming openly 
mutinous in their remarks to 
Western correspondents.. in 
which they corse the Yeltsin 
administration and its inter¬ 
vention in Chechenia. The 
Chechen fighters remain de¬ 
termined and defiant and 
there is no talk among them of 
surrendering independence as 
part of some political 
compromise. 

Possibly in tune with the 
latest Russian suggestion of 
talks, there were no further 
Russian air raids on Grozny 
on Sunday night; but four 
days and nights of repeated 
attacks have caused dozens of 
cmh'an deaths, many of them 
ethnic Russians, and left much 
of the city centre in ruins. 

In Grozny, Zelimkhan 
Yandarbiyev. the Chechen 
Vice-President, told the Inter¬ 
fax news agency yesterday 
that his government would no 
longer insist on Russian mili¬ 
tary w i th dr awal before talks 
could begin. He also said the 



A Chechen woman weeps as she looks through her window at the funeral of a fighter killed near die capital 


Chechen government would 
consider confederation with 
Russia. 

But there is only one man 
who really counts in the 
Chechen government Dzho¬ 
khar Dudayev, the President 
When correspondents raised 
the question of confederation 
at a press conference last 


week, he immediately ruled it 
out. Even Mr Yandarbiyev 
said confederation could only 
be between "two equal and 
independent states”. In princi¬ 
ple, this could hardly be 
acceptable to Mr Yeltsin. In 
practice however, the Russian 
President's options may be 
closing. 


Before the security council 
meeting, Emil Pain, a liberal 
presidential adviser, told Rus¬ 
sian independent television 
that “hawks” in the council 
were pressing for Grozny to be 
stormed. Saying that seme 
members of the council were 
xirging talks with Mr 
Dudayev. Mr Pain said the 


storming of Grozny, with inev¬ 
itable heavy casualties, would 
destroy Mr Yeltsin’s image 
and endanger Russian nat¬ 
ional security. 

To judge by evidence an the 
ground, steaming Grozny 
may not be possible for the 
demoralised and poorly- 
trained Russia troops. 


-7^-s 


Strange companions share Gorbachev’s winter slide 
basement seat of power f rom p 0wer haunts Yeltsin 
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THE latest reports from Groz¬ 
ny. the Chechen capital, say . 
die Presidential ^Rafece has? 
been boratoed and is burning. 
When w# last saw it, on 
Saturday, near-misses had re¬ 
duced it to a virtual ruin and 
its denizens were leading a 
troglodyte life in the cellars. 

The ugly, pompous and 
typically Soviet official build¬ 
ing has had a number of 
different names. After the 
national revolution of 1991, it 
became the Parliament of the 
Independent Chechen Repub¬ 
lic of Ichekeria. but it is today 
known universally as the Pres¬ 
idential Palace. President 
Dudayevs offices are on the 
top two ffoors, but the parlia¬ 
ment no longer needs space, 
having been effectively sup¬ 
pressed by General Dudayev 
last year. 

Many of the banding’s win¬ 
dows had already been broken 
in the Russian-backed opposi¬ 
tion attack on Grozny on 
November 26. The rest went in 
the Russian bombings last 
week. Nobody had bothered 
even to. tape the windows 
against blast As far as I could 
see, the only taped window oh 
all the lower floors — and the 
only one' to survive - last week 
— was that of the Chechen 
press information centre, 
which I had personally taped 
in an act of self-preservation. 

With the Windows gone, 
snow began to drift in. As the 
bombing came closer and the . 
lights went but, the entire gov¬ 
ernment moved to the cellars. 

They "made one .of the 
strangest sights I have seen. 
Part of the basement is occu¬ 
pied by a huge central healing 
system , with pipes spreading 
into the semi-darkness. Sitting 
on or between the pipes are 
Chechen soldiers and officials 
with candles, Kke heavily 
armed gnome! 

Other cellar rooms are full 


Anatoljjeven, one of the last Western newsmen 
[: to escape from Grozny . reports on the surreal 
. . scene in the cellars of the bomb-damaged 
Presidential Palace, from where President 
Dudayev directs the Chechen resistance 


F our years ago next 
month, days after Or¬ 
thodox Christmas was 
celebrated as an official pub¬ 
lic holiday in die Soviet 
Union for the first time, 
Omon troops stormed the 
television tower in Vilnius, 
the Lithuanian capital, in 
response to demands from 
the Baltic states for indepen¬ 
dence. Fourteen people were 
killed and more than 100 
injured. Five days later, 
Omon struck the Latvian 
Interior Ministry in Riga. 

President Gorbachev de¬ 
nied ordering the assaults, 
but he foiled to condemn 
them, or punish those re¬ 
sponsible, suggesting that he 
had lost control of events. The 
violence and subsequent vac¬ 
illation, weakened Mr Gorba¬ 
chevs democratic credentials 
and, despite distancing him¬ 
self from hardliners in his 
leadership, he never regained 
die trust of supporters of 
liberalisation. 

President Yeltsin’s fate 
bears some similarities to 
that of his predecessor. Both 
were modernisers whose ini¬ 
tial popularity waned to wea¬ 
riness with botched reforms. 
Both started out as autocratic 
leaders, but found them¬ 
selves increasingly subject to 
the push and puD of military 
and industrial forces. Neither 
managed to secure full con¬ 
trol of a wayward military. 

Mr Yeltsin is more decisive 
than Mr Gorbachev and 
there is no doubt that the 
offensive against Chechenia 
originated in die Kremlin, 
rather than in rogue sections 
of die military or security 
forces. The outcome, whether 
good or bad, wifi be attribut¬ 
ed to the President But there 


of debris from the former 
Soviet bureaucracy; long rows 
of filing cabinets, bundles of 
files and heaps of Communist 
propaganda. These are the 
rooms occupied by the Presi¬ 
dential Guard, some of whom 
have a traditional Chechen 
look, with beards and enor¬ 
mous woolly hats. 

Others have the broken 
noses, scarred faces and hard 
eyes of former hitmen from 
theChechen mafia. There they 
sit cooking their dinner with 
the help of the minutes of the 
Centra] Committee and direo- 



A Chechen soldier patrols 
die streets while a house 
h nms in central Grozny 


fives mi the development of the 
Soviet railway. Even these, 
however, are not the oddest 
inhabitants of the cellars. 

Among the Presidential 
Guard is a solitary Ukrainian 
volunteer called Sashko Bily, a 
Neanderthal figure with a 
prognathous jaw, minimalist 
forehead and a broken nose. - 
who proudly shows off the 
armband of Unto, the viru¬ 
lently Fascist and anti-Semitic 
Ukrainian paramilitary org¬ 
anisation. He said he had 
come to Chechenia to fight “for 
civilisation" and “against Rus¬ 
sian imperialism”. He is just 
the kind of person you would 
expect id find in a cave. 

Very different, and strange 
almost beyond belief, was 
another figure that drifted up 
to us through the gloom, 
white-bearded, dressed in a 
sort of white robe and wearing 
a tall white woolly hat with a 
bobble, looking for all the 
world like some amiable 
fairytale magician. He gave 
me his card and told me he 
was Magister Viktor Popkov, 
leader of the Ome^a Inter- 
Ethnic Inter-Confessional So¬ 
ciety for Justice and Well¬ 
being in Moscow. 

As shells and bombs sent 
tremors through the floor 
under our feet, he said he had 
come to Grozny “to fix the 
principles for the avoidance of 
war between nations". For 
want of any other description. 

I must classify him as a saint. I 
hope he does not suffix mar¬ 
tyrdom for his principles, least 
of all in the company of Sash¬ 
ko Bily. 


By Anne McElvoy 

are strong hints that Mr 
Yeltsin is improvising wildly 
now that his hope of a short 
Sharp outright victory has 
not been fulfilled. 

His statement yesterday 
that the military stage of the 
mission in the rebel republic 
is over and that he intends to 
form “administrative or¬ 
gans" there takes no account 
of President Dudayev, the 
unpredictable Chechen lead¬ 
er. nor of the rebels’ determ¬ 
ination to fight on for control 
of the approach road to 
Grozny. 

Absent from public life 
since the conflict began, Mr 
Yeltsin has reappeared to tell 
Russians what he thinks they 
want to hear, rather than the 
sober truth about the botched 
incursion in the Caucasus. 
Sergei Kovalyov, his own 
human rights commissioner, 
condemned the intervention 
as a “crazy massacre" run by 
military hardliners, for their 
own ends. Nikolai Yegorov, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
has ignored Mr Yeltsin’s 
message and urged a rapid 
capture of Grozny. 

Meanwhile, the CIA. 
which warned Mr Gorb¬ 
achev of the forces gathering 
against him before the coup 
of August 1991. has issued a 
similar prediction in a secret 
report delivered to President 
Clinton at the weekend. 


and could stem the organised 
crime which flows from 
Grozny. But that outcome is 
far from certain. The strategy 
of bombing the breakaway 
republic into submission ex¬ 
posed the Russian leader to 
the accusation of using terror 
tactics against civilians, a 
severe blow to his claim to 
embody Russian democracy. 
This is presumably another 
reason for suspending the 
assaults. 


H owever this war 
ends, it is going to 
leave Mr Yeltsin 
with new tensions and gaps 
in the already strained mili¬ 
tary. The resignation of Colo¬ 
nel-General Eduard Voroby¬ 
ov, Deputy Commander of 
the Russian land forces, and 
the opposition to the opera¬ 
tion voiced by General 
Georgi Kondratyev, Deputy 
Defence Minister, push die 
Resident deeper in debt to 
General Pavel Grachev, his 
bullying Defence Minister. 

TTie Russian leader already 
has blood on his hands after 
using tanks to quell parlia¬ 
ment's uprising in October 
1993. He was bailed out then, 
albeit after some delay, by 
General Grachev, whose re¬ 
ward has been a large say in 
policy towards former Soviet 
countries. 

Just as ffie Omon thuggery 
in Lithuania and Latvia ac¬ 
celerated a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment in Mr Gorbachev 
which had been heralded by 
brutal interventions in 1959 
and 1990 in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. Mr Yeltsin may 
find that the violence against 
Chechenia is seen as speed¬ 
ing the decline in his moral 
authority. 


A gung-ho mission to 
Tap the knuckles of 
secessionists is turn¬ 
ing into a multi-faceted em¬ 
barrassment Public support 
for the venture is lower than 
ever, although this could turn 
into approval if the Russians 
bring Chechenia back into 
fine with minimum losses 


f . ‘Black Christmas’ catches on ‘Latin lover’ star Brazzi dies 


From Martin Fletcher in Washington 






IN POUTICAIXY correct 
i America, the season of cefe- 
a bration is for from over. Just 
as the Jewish Hamikkah was 
followed by Christmas; so 
p Christmas yesterday feaye 
way to the seven-day festival 
0 f Kwanzaa. which has 
i dubbed the “Black Christ¬ 
mas” by its detractors. 

Kwanzaa, Swaiufi for "first 
1 fruits of the harvesT,- 4s-i a 
^celebration of black America’s 
- African heritage.- It was .first 
22d in 1966 and has already., 
achieved aremaikablestatus‘ 
in a country where any public 
hint of scepticism would earn 
an instant scolding. . 

Millions ofbladcAmen- 
cans obsove ft and. ri^aid- 
jgjs of their colour, school- 


children across America now 
team Kwanzaa Songs as well' 
as Christmas. and Uamikkah - 
rrnisic in preparation for what 
is officially referred, to as the 
"holiday season”. Shops'sell 
Kwanzaa gr e eti ng cards, 
Kwanzaa cookery books and 
elaborate guides on what to 
do atKwanzaafime. and most 
cities stage a range of 
Kwanzaa cultural events. 

Hie festival even warrants a 

presidential message. “Warm 
greetings to everyone who is 
-observing die festival of 
"Kwanzaa,” President Clinton 
declared in this year's offer¬ 
ing. “All of you can be proud 
of your efforts to infuse the' 
-holiday season with diversity 
and new purpose. Hillary 


. joins me in wishing all of you 
a wonderful celebration ami a 

happy New Year.” 

Kwanza actually began as a 
byproduct of the Walts riots 
in Lbs Angeles In 1965. It was 
dreamt up by Manlana Kar- 
enga. director of black studies 
at the University of Southern 
California, as a way of uniting 
black American communities 
and restoring, their cultural 
pride. 

But although Kwanzaa is 
rapidly gaming ground, it has 
not yet replaced the chief post- 
Christmar tradition in this 
nation of materialists. Yester¬ 
day Americans flocked in 
their millions to the shopping 
centres for the first day of die 



From Associated Press in rome 


Brazzi: first Hollywood 
appearance in 1949 


ROSSANO BRAZ2X the 
South Pacific star who broke 
screen hearts in “Latin lover” 
roles in foe 1950s and 1960s, 
has died in Rome, Italian 
news reports said yesterday. 

ANSA news agency quoted 
sources dose to the Italian 
actor's family as saying that 
Signor Braai. 78, dial on 
Christinas Eve in a Rome 
hospital from an undisclosed 
virus that affected his nervous 
system. 

Signor Brazzi, who also 
directed, played in more than 
200 films, mostly made in foe 
United Stales. His first Holly¬ 
wood appearance was in Little 
Women (1949). But it was The 
Barefoot Contessa (1954). fea¬ 
turing Ava Gardner and 


Humphrey Bogart, that estab¬ 
lished him as a specialist 
player of handsome heart- 
breaker and aristocratic roles. 
Another 1954 hit was Three 
Coins in the Fountain. 

“Rossano Brazzi will cer¬ 
tainly be remembered as one 
of foe few Italian actors 
known in America as well,” 
Carlo Verdone, an Italian 
actor and director, said. 

In the laie 1960s signor 
Brazzi who was bom in 
Bologna, resettled in Italy, but 
never enjoyed Hollywood- 
style success. 

In 1984 he came undo- 
investigation over internation¬ 
al arms and drug smuggling, 
but the case against him was 
dropped. 
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UP TO 50% OFF 

With up to 50% off womensipear, menswear, 
accessories , lingerie and household goods , 
why resist the temptation? 

OPENING TIMES 
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Chinese leader’s visit 
seals ties with Burma 


LI PENG, the Chinese premier, 
arrived to an enthusiastic welcome in 
Rangoon yesterday on a three-day 
visit that has provoked an unusual 
amount of interest and some unease 
in the Asian region. Mr Li has gone 
to Burma to promote neighbourly 
relations and bilateral co-operation, 
and Chinese spokesmen say the visit 
is “an important event". 

Peking was the first government to 
recognise Burma’s ruling military 
State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (Store) after it seized power 
in 1988. and the two countries have 
developed close trade and military 
tie?. China has been upgrading 
Burmese naval bases along the Bay 
of Bengal, facing India, to the 
concern of Delhi 

When he arrived at Rangoon 
airport with his wife. Zu Lin. Mr Li. 
who is regarded as a hardliner in the 
Chinese leadership, was met by Slorc 
leaders and several hundred child¬ 
ren. who cheered the couple and 
waved Chinese and Burmese Bags. 

“The Chinese connection is vital for 
Rangoon and they are pulling out all 
the stops for Li Peng." said a Western 
diplomat. “Slorc has felt isolated and 
China has helped to ease its pariah 
status.“ China used to back the 
Burmese Communist Party (BCP). 
providing it with arms and moral 


FRom James Pringle in Bangkok 

support but pragmatically moved 
away from it in the 1980s as its ties 
with Rangoon grew. 

Since the BCPs collapse, however, 
China has provided sanctuary for 
some of its former leaders. Peking 
dropped support for the now defunct 
Thai Communist Party at the same 
time, moving towards closer state-to* 
state relations with Rangoon and 
Bangkok. 

Slorc has welcomed Chinese recog¬ 
nition and support. Regarded as an 
international outcast for its suppres¬ 
sion of pro-democracy protests in 
Rangoon, the Burmese junta values 



Li Peng arriving in Burma 
yesteraay for a brief stay 


ail the support it can get- It still holds 
Aung Sang Suu Kyi, the Burmese 
opposition leader and Nobel peats 
laureate, under house arrest in 
Rangoon, although she has been 
peimitted certain access to foreign 
visitors and has had two rounds of 
dialogue with representatives of Bur¬ 
ma's ruling council. 

The two states have something in 
common, with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment previously also under Western 
attack for its'suppression of pro¬ 
democracy demonstrations in 
Tiananmen Square in June, 1989. 
While most states, given the size of 
China’s internal sales market, have 
since mended fences with Peking. 
Rangoon remains just beyond the 
pale. 

Burma's trade with Chinas south¬ 
west province of Yuruian. which 
during World War II forged links 
along the Burma Road to support 
Chinese military action against Ja¬ 
pan. has burgeoned in the past few 
years. 

According to statistics, official two- 
way trade is estimated as worth 
about £320 million a year, although 
unofficial reports double that figure. 
Arms sales, which run from small 
arms to coastal frigates. 3re worth 
several hundred million dollars 
more,' diplomats say. 



Business cycle: a Peking resident collects his vehicle from a street 
bicycle park. The Chinese bought 30.5 million bikes in 1994, the 
most in the world, and demand is expected to rise to 31 million 
next year, according to the Economic Information Daily paper 



US pilot’s 
casts doubt on 
Kim’s authority 




From Martin Fletcher in Washington 


TO THE Clinton Administra¬ 
tion’s dismay. North Korea let 
Christmas come and go with¬ 
out releasing the American 
military pilot whose helicopter 
was shot down over its territo¬ 
ry on December 17. 

Senior American and North 
Korean officials yesterday 
held another meeting in the 
demilitarised zone dividing 
North and South Korea to 
discuss the release of Chief 
Warrant Officer Bobby HalJ. 
but a US military spokesman 
said that “no substantive 
progress was made" 

America had hoped that the 
pilot would be set free in time 
for Christmas and had sought 
to smooth the way on Christ¬ 
mas Eve by sending the North 
Korean authorities a letter 
regretting that the helicopter 
had accidentally strayed into 
North Korean airspace. A 
Pentagon official admitted 
that there had been, "obvious 
disappointment" when there 
was no response. 

Pyongyang's intransigence 
is again putting in doubt the 
future of foe US-North Korean 
nuclear pact agreed in Octo¬ 
ber. This would end North 


Korea's nuclear weapons’ pro¬ 
gramme in return for two new 
nuclear reactors worth-.$4 
billion (£ 2 .<> .billion), .supple- 
mentary oil deliveries—deliv¬ 
ery of which is scheduled to 
begin next month — and 
improved economic and diplo¬ 
matic relations. Even before 
the helicopter incident, there 
had been strong congressional 
opposition to the pact bn foe 
grounds that it offered too - 
many concessions to North 
Korea. 

Tie pilot's cxmtmued deten¬ 
tion is also raising dbuBts 
about the authority of Kim 
Jong fl, the son of the late Kim 
D Sung, the “Great Leader 
who died last summer. 

Some Western analysts 
believe that hardline elements 
of the North Korean Peoples" 
Army may deliberately be 
holding the piloi to tiy to 
scupper a nuclear pact negoti¬ 
ated by the more moderate 
Foreign Ministry and that Mr 
Kim lacks the power to over¬ 
rule them. 

The remains of David 
Hilemon. the helicopter's co¬ 
pilot, who died in the crash, 
were returned last week. 
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Bosch SMS 6032 
Full Size Dishwasher 

• Extremely quiet operation 

• 6 Programmes 

• 3 Cleaning temperatures 

• Adjustable top basket 

• Quick programme 
- only 29 mins 

• Stainless steel interior 
« 12 Place settings 


The Quietest, Most Economical 
Washing Machines & Dryers 


Bosch WFS 4030 u SpeedStar” Washing Machine 

• “Synchro Three" wash system 
(using less water & electricity) 

• 1400 Spin speed 

• Extremely quiet operation 

• 30 min quick wash programme 

• Delay timer 

• Delicate wash option 

• Drum interior light 

WFM 3030 Washing Machine 

• Synchro Three ■ 900 Spin speed 

• Quiet operation • 3 Option butlons 

_ Sale Offer £449.99 

WFB 2000 Washing Machine , 

• 800 Spin speed • Half load option 
■ Rinse hold • Economy option 

Sale Offer 

£349.99 


SMS 5032 60cm Dishwasher • 5 Programmes 

• 2 Temperatures 

• 12 Race settings Sale Offer £399.99 

SPS 5432 45cm Dishwasher • 5 Programmes 

• 2 Temperatures • 8 Race settings 

• Very quiet • Heat exchanger 

SMS 4452 60crn Dishwasher • 4 Programmes 

• 1 Temperature • Delay timer 

• 12 Race settings Sale Offer £349.99 


Super Economical & Environmentally 
Friendly "Softline" Fridge/Freezers 



MRP £449 90 


Bosch KGU 3200 
Fridge Freezer 

• “Frost-Free" system 

• Totally CFC Free 

• Separate temperature controls 

• Fridge capacity 6.6 cu ft (net) 

• Freezer capacity 3.6 cu ft (net) 


KGV 2671 Fridge Freezer 

• Totally CFC Free 

• 2 freezer drawers 

• Fridge capacity 6.9 cu ft (net) ^ er 

• Freezer capacity 1.9 cu ft (net) £399.99 


KSV 2401 Fridge Freezer 

• Totally CFC free 

• 4 shelves (3 height adjustable) 

• Fridge Capacity 6.0 cu ft (net) __ 

• Freezer Capacity 2.0 cu ft (net) _ bale Ufter 

(Not Softline) £299.99 



WTA2733 
Tumble Dryer 

• Venled dryer 

with manual tonimg 

• 2 heat options 

• Large door opening 


KTR1670 
Larder Fridge 

• CFC and HFC free 

• 3 height adjustable 
safety glass shelves 

• Auto defrost 

• Capacity 5.3 cu ft (net) 



MRP £359 9B 
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GSL1202 Tabletop Freezer 

• Totally CFC and HFC Free 

• 4star freezer 

• Superfast freezing 

• Capacity 3.4 cu ft (net) 


GSU 2604 Freezer 

• "Frost-Free" system • Totally CFC Free 

• 5 transparent freezer drawers 

• Capacity 7.5 cu ft (net) 

(Not Softline) Sale offer £649.99 


MRP £399 09 


BOSCH 



AB offers are subject to availabibty it participating stores. Offer prices available between 26th December 1994 and 31st January 1995. 


Excellence comes as standard 


Available from'leading department stores and major electrical retailers. 

For further details of your local stockist phone 081-573 1 199 or brochure only 081-561 9998 (24- h 

Robert Bosch Domestic Appliances, The Quadrangle, Westmount Centre, Uxbridge Road. Hayes. Middle 



Yak sperm 
bank to 
be opened 
in Tibet 

By Jonathan Mirskv 

CHINA is opening a yak 
sperm bank in Tibet 

At a cost of more than 
E128,000 and after six years of 
debale, the bank is due to 
open next year and will be 
able to inseminate artificially 
up to 100.000 animals. Of the 
14 million yaks in the world, 
almost 13 million are in Tibet 
where they are used for trans¬ 
port and for their meat, milk, 
and fur. 

Tibetan nomads complain 
that they must sell the yaks 
and their products to the 
Government at controlled low 
prices while other favoured 
Tibetans and Chinese are 
allocated the best grazing 
lands. 

Two years ago the authori¬ 
ties invited two foreign ex¬ 
perts from Veterinarians 
Without Frontiers to visit 
Tibet to give advice on yak 
insemination in Tibet They 
are reported to have refused 
to co-operate because they felt 
it was another form of Chi¬ 
nese control over the region. 
They feared that artificial 
brewing would make the 
animals more susceptible to 
disease. The Chinese claim 
that years of natural inbreed¬ 
ing have made Tibetan yaks 
smaller and less able to pro¬ 
duce milk. 


Japanese 
warned of 
surge in 
terrorism 

From Gwen Robinson 

IN TOKYO 

THE Japanese Government 
has issued a warning about a 
possible surge in terrorist 
attacks in 1995. as right-wing 
extremists are likely'to stage 
violent protests to coincide 
with the 50th anniversary of 
the end of the Second World 
War. 

The Public Security Investi¬ 
gation Agency, which is re¬ 
sponsible" for fighting terror¬ 
ism. predicted m its annual 
report that right-wing'groups 
may try to disrupt war-related 
events in the run-up to-the 
anniversary of Japan’s surren¬ 
der on August 15. Extremists 
.may try to. attack or murder 
prominent people, said the 
report, released yesterday. 

There are an estimated 900- 
1.000 right-wing groups in 
Japan, many of them well- 
organised and well-funded. 
Extremist campaigns have 
generally been peaceful but 
the police said this month that 
radicals have been strengthen¬ 
ing their alliances with large 
organised crime syndicates, in 
an attempt to adopt more 
violent tactics. 

Right-wing groups have ex¬ 
pressed opposition to any ac¬ 
tion which acknowledges that 
Japan overstepped the mark 
in the Second World War. 


Patten ‘the serpent’ 
fights fear of future 


From Jonathan Mirsky 
IN HONG KONG 

PEKING blames the poor 
state of British-Chinese rela¬ 
tions on Chris Patten, the 
Governor of Hong Kong, 
whom it dubs: “the man of 
guilt for a thousand years - : 
“the serpent"; “the Buddha" 
and “the whore”. 

Yet Mr Patten is feeling 
cheerful and combative. Gone 
is the conciliatory of recent 
months, endlessly seeking 
openings for agreement with 
Peking. Re-enter the Tory 
bruiser, giving as good as he 
gets. 

During an interview in 
Government House. Mr Pat¬ 
ten declined to treat China as 
different from any other coun¬ 
try with whom Britain negoti¬ 
ates, which is what “the China 
experts” have often recom¬ 
mended. 

“The Chinese have a tech¬ 
nique. hallowed by centuries, 
nf defining balance and co¬ 
operation entirely in terms of 
you doing whatever they 
wish.” he says. “Their use of 
the word sincerity- is the mnsr 
intriguing example.” 

During the past week Pe¬ 
king has suggested again that 
Hong Kong should be “sin¬ 
cere”. that its people should 
draw closer to China. 

Hardly a week passes with¬ 
out new Chinese demands on 
Hong Kong. Six months be¬ 
fore it resumes sovereignty on 
July 1.1997, Peking will install 
an appointed Legislative 
Council to replace the one 
elected next year, which ac¬ 
cording to the 1984 British 
Chinese Agreement, should sit 
until 1999. Judges appointed 
here before 1997 will not be 
guaranteed their positions 
after 1997. The right of abode 
for people now living here will 



Patten: giving in to 
Peking would be easy 


think that disrupting, 
meats that have enjt 
support of rhe people 
Kong is a way of pr 
stability." 

He notes that after 
a degree people will st 
through a prism c 
happens in Hong Kor 
Giving in to Pekii 
mancis, he observes, v 
easy. While maintain 
recent legislation - 
constitutional changes 
to a much wider fran< 
electing the Legislativ 
81. which have enrage 
- is right Mr Patten 
that surrender is temp 
He recognises his i 
lanty with bankers ai 
nessmen. although 
Kong’s trade with Ch 
improved by over 100 
during his govemorsh 
Perhaps half the six 
residents of the cole 
mainland refugees ar 
or ihe rest are eithc 
children or grandchild 

lortre* ? )n r cedes foat Til 
terrified of ihe future. 
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Marseilles drama bolsters hardline interior minister’s no-compromise policy 

Paris presidential ' ..' . 

poll hijacked by 
crisis in ex-colony 


From Charles Bremner in Marseilles 


THE new Algerian war finally 
burst on to French soil yester¬ 
day, forcing die Government 
of Edouard Balladur to reflect 
on its conduct of a confused 
policy that has turned Paris 
into the “Great Satan- of a 
formidable Islamic force. 

“Everyone knew this was 
bound to happen," said Jeait- 
Francois Deniau, a former 
centre-right Foreign Minister, 
as he deplored the way France 
has allowed itself to assume 
the villain's role in Algeria's 
"dirty war" by appearing to 
back the military-led regime of 
President ZerouaL 

As the former colonial pow¬ 
er and home to two million 
Algerians. France is the obvi¬ 
ous target for the anger of the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
and the more extreme Islamic 
Armed Group (GIA), which 
hijacked the Air France airlin¬ 
er. However, as 22 French 
citizens have been murdered 
over the past 15 months, Paris 
has sharpened the enmity of 
the fundamentalists by wag¬ 
ing its own crackdown against 
suspected Muslim activists 
and treating the FIS move¬ 
ment as terrorists. 

The central importance of 
France as the main foreign 
agent in the Algerian conflict 
was highlighted by the hijack¬ 
ers’ main demand before the 


plane was stormed yesterday: 
to be able to hold a press 
conference to try to convince 
the world of the crimes and 
injustice which they say are 
being committed against their 
people by the Algerian 
authorities. 

Confusion in Paris has com¬ 
pounded the picture, with 
Alain Juppd, the Foreign Min¬ 
ister. speaking out for compro¬ 
mise while Charles Pasqua, 
the powerful and very popular 
Interior Minister, has taken 
over relations with Algeria, as 
a matter of national security. 
In a telling illustration of the 

EFFECT ON 
FRANCE . 

twin approaches, one of die 
most senior French military 
commanders last week admit¬ 
ted that he did not know if 
France had, as die FIS alleged, 
recently supplied the Algerian 
authorities with militaiy 
helicopters. 

M Pasqua and his many 
supporters have long been 
adamant that there can be no 
compromise with a move¬ 
ment bent on the installation 
of an Islamic dictatorship. The 
hijackers have played straight 
info his hands. Their siege on 
the tarmac at Marignane air- 




Jupp& favours talks to 
stop Algerian conflict 


Pasqua; rounded up 
hundreds of militants 


Algerians seized three 
planes in past year 


THE weekend's hijacking is 
die latest in a series during 
the past two years. 

Used initially by extremist 
groups to highlight then- 
causes. in the past two years 
hijackings have been used 
increasingly for attempts at 
criminal extortion and for 
escapes from repressive re¬ 
gimes. There were 21 hijack¬ 
ings in 1993, ten of winch 
involved * Chinese planes 
being diverted to Taiwan. 

There have been two air¬ 
line hijackings this year 
linked to political violence in 
Algeria: - 

□ ALICANTE: On February 
28, an Air AIgtrie Boeing 727 
with 127 people on board 
landed at Alicante after being 
hijacked on an internal flight 
between the Algerian cities of 



Oran and Annaba. The three 
hijackers freed 12 passengers 
two hours before surrender¬ 
ing. They were denied polit¬ 
ical asylum in Spain, which 
planned to tty man for air 
piracy. 

□ MAJORCA: On Novem¬ 
ber 13, an Algerian Fokker 27 
dvil aircraft with 38 passen¬ 
gers and four crew was 
hijacked on an internal flight 
and forced to fly to Majorca. 
The hijackers, who were 
armed with a knife and a 
coffee-grinder, demanded 
the release of all political 
prisoners in Algeria, freed ail 
the passengers and crew and 
surrendered to police. 


port was a direct face-off 
between M Pasqua and the 
force which he has worked 
hard to diabolise. 

While M Pasqua has thun¬ 
dered against Islamic extrem¬ 
ists and rounded up hundreds 
of suspects in France, M Juppe 
has joined Britain and other 
European states in urging 
dialogue as the only solution 
to a war in which tens of 
thousands of people have been 
killed. M Balladur has adopt¬ 
ed an ambiguous stance, ap¬ 
pearing to support both the 
hard and softer lines. 

French leaders say privately 
that they believe there is 
nothing that Paris or anyone 
can do to halt the slide to full- 
scale war in Algeria and 
military officials say the con¬ 
flict, carried out in the absence 
of any foreign media, has 
already readied the level of 
barbarism and bloodshed 
seen in the war led by the 
National Liberation Front 
(FLN) for independence from 
France three decades ago. 

- Impotence is foe word most 
often voiced as France surveys 
foe economic and social 
wreckage of what was once 
Dne of its most prosperous 
territories. “Poor Algeria,” Le 
Figaro . said yesterday. “Since 
its independence in 1962. it has 
been abandoned, with the 
support of French govern¬ 
ments and the complicity of 
the Parisian intelligentsia, to 
the Third Worlders of the 
FLN, who have turned out to 
be redoubtable crooks and 
looted ft." 

While M Pasqua *s police- 
style approach is opposed by a 
minority in France, there is 
general agreement that foe 
Algerian conflict is a big 
French problem and an ele- 
. ment in foe campaign for foe 
French presidential elections 
in the spring. It will be seen as 
a measure of M Bahadur's 
quality as a crisis leader. On a 
wider level. Muslim extrem¬ 
ism. or at least the fear of it. 
has replaced communism in 
the popular mind as the 
national bogey in the election 
campaign. 

Among other actions, M 
Bahadur's Government has 
outlawed the wearing of 
headcovering in schools. The 
measure, popular with the 
public, has led to the expulsion 
of several dozen girls from 
schools. M Pasqua’s police are 
said by human rights organ¬ 
isations to be acting well 
beyond acceptable bounds in 
foe hunt for activists and 
illegal residents. Their latest 
target is the explosion of 
satellite dishes on immigrant 
housing estates which the 
popular press claims are used 
to receive inflammatory Mus¬ 
lim television transmissions. 
Algeria is already a bigger 
factor in foe 1995 election 
campaign than in any since 
Charles de Gaulle ended 
Fiendi rule there in the 1960s. 

Christopher Dobson, page 12 
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A member of the GIGN takes aim. The group has scored notable successes, but must take inevitable risks 

France calls in elite commandos 
as last resort to save hostages 


From Adam Sage in paris 


SHORTLY before foe hijacked 
French airliner arrived in 
Marseilles at 3am yesterday, 
another plane touched down 
at foe airport in it were 
members of the National Gen¬ 
darmerie’s Intervention 
Group (GIGN). Within hours 
they were in action, using 
highly-specialised techniques 
foal have brought them a 
reputation in France to rival 
that of the SAS in Britain. 

With their black uniforms 
and balaclavas, the 87 com¬ 
mandos who comprise the 
GIGN have undergone inten¬ 
sive training, analysts in Paris 
said yesterday. But in rare 
interviews, the unit's officers 
have emphasised that inter¬ 
vention is always a dangerous 
solution, only to be used if 
there is no alternative. 

Created in 1974, members 
of the GIGN are drawn from 
the gendarmerie, a police force 
that answers to foe French 
Ministry of Defence. Competi¬ 
tion for places is tough, with 
just eight people selected from 


80 candidates this year. The 
training is tougher, lasting ten 
months, with foe aim of 
turning police officers into a 
highly-skilled, mobile and 
flexible force. 

The unit is divided into four 
brigades of 15 gendarmes, 
assisted by administrative 
staff. At ail times, one brigade 
is ready to leave the CION’S 
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base at Versailles, near Paris, 
within 30 minutes, and a 
second within two hours. 

Also, they always know they 
could be asked to liberate 
hostages like the ernes involved 
in the storming of theaircraft 
in Marseilles. One of the 
techniques they use is to 
approach hijacked aircraft in 
helicopters which initially fly 
sufficiently high not to be 
heard on the ground. Yester¬ 
day, however, foe GIGN at- 
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ALGERIA 


Fundamentalists target foreigners to weaken ‘unbelievers’ 


From Reuter 

IN TUNIS 

THE Armed Islamic Group 
(GIA) is considered the most 
radical and dangerous of 
Algeria's Muslim fundamen¬ 
talist groups and also the 

most hostile to foreigners. : 

Algerian authorities say 
four of the five gunmen who 
seized an Air France airliner 
in Algiers on Saturday are 
members of the GIA, which is 
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trying to transform the north 
African nation into an Islam¬ 
ic republic 

More than 70 foreigners, 
among them 22 French na¬ 
tionals, havebeen killed since 
last year when the group 
gave foreigners a month to 
get out of Algeria or face 
death. In a recent interview 
inthe Algerian daily news¬ 


paper Essalam, one unidenti¬ 
fied GIA leader was quoted 
as describing foreigners as 
“the main coronazy arteiy" of 
a plan to “colonise" the 
country with. non-Muslim 
unbelievers. 

“Killing and fighting them 
is foe practical message to 
weaken foe unbeliever rul¬ 
ers," be said. 

The GIA sometimes claims 
to be foe heir of the first wave 
of Muslim guerrilla activists 


in Algeria. This movement 
was considered to have been 
put out of action after rts 
founder, Mustapha Bouyali, 
was shot dead in 1986 by 
security forces. His followers 
were arrested and sentenced 
to death, but were freed early 
in 1990 under pressure from 
the emerging Islamic Salva¬ 
tion Front (FIS). 

The GIA tested its strength 
in November 1991 by storm¬ 
ing an army outpost and 


killing three soldiers in the 
southeastern town of Gue- 
mar, according to foe inter¬ 
view with the unnamed GIA 
leader. The fundamentalist 
group said that its leaders 
had to take part directly in 
violent operations. 

“They should experience 
armed operations and must 
demonstrate that duty have 
killed significant numbers 
among God's enemies." foe 
leader said. The last GIA 


chief was Cherif Gousmi. 
known as Abou Abdallah, 
who was killed in a gun battle 
with security forces near Al¬ 
giers in September. 

Algerian newspapers re¬ 
ported in November that 
Abou Abderrahmane Amine, 
foe new leader, was seeking 
co-operation with the FIS to 
confront a build-up of sec¬ 
urity forces after talks be¬ 
tween foe Government and 
FIS leaders collapsed. - 


tacked foe plane from the 
ground, blowing out the door 
with explosives, then rushing 
on board. 

Television footage of some 
training sessions shows foe 
gendarmes lowering them¬ 
selves with ropes on to aircraft 
then attacking from a number 
of different angles. 

It is a strategy that carries 
inevitable risks, but one that 
has brought foe GIGN nota¬ 
ble successes. In 1976. for 
instance, a brigade freed 30 
children held on a bus in 
Djibouti. Three years later, the 
gendarmes helped to end the 
siege of the Great Mosque in 
Mecca, after scores of people 
had been killed. 

In 1988, foe GIGN led a 
successful assault on Ouvea, 
New Caledonia, where local 
gendarmes had been taken 
hostage by extremists seeking 
the island's independence. 

The unit has not escaped 
controversy, particularly over 
its role in framing three Irish¬ 
men accused of terrorism and 
arrested in France in 1982. But 
most Frenchmen are prepared 
to forget that blunder, and 
look instead at the unit's | 
record: altogether, it has made 
more than 650 interventions in 
its 20-year existence, freeing a 
total of 350 hostages and 
making 550 arrests. 

“We benefit from a genuine 
recognition abroad," Denis 
Eavier, the 35-year-old captain 
who has been at the head of 
foe GIGN for two years, said 
recently. Yesterday, he was in 
Marseilles, directing opera¬ 
tions on the ground and 
liaising with his predecessor. 
Philippe Legoijus. 42, who is 
now security adviser for Air 
France. 


Six shot 
in Haiti 
protest 

Port-au-Prince: Six Haitian 
former soldiers were shot after 
hundreds of them stormed 
into the army headquarters 
here to demand back pay. 

General-Brigadier Monde- 
sir Beaubrun, who barricaded 
himself in his office, said he 
fired his gun towards the 
protesters in self-defence and 
believes that he hit at least 
one. Two more were shot in 
the street and up to three were 
struck inside the headquar¬ 
ters. It was unclear whether 
they were killed. American 
troops surrounded the build¬ 
ings and arrested about a 
dozen of foe protesting former 
soldiers. (AP) 

Corsican 

murder 

Paris: The murder yesterday 
of the former president of Bas- 
tia Fbotball Club fuelled ten¬ 
sion in Corsica before next 
month's trial concerning the 
1992 stadium disaster in 
which 17 people died (Adam 
Sage writes). Jean-Francois FI- 
lippi. 54, who was in charge of 
the Corsican club ai the time, 
was shot as he left his villa 
near Bastia. His wife was seri¬ 
ously injured. The shooting 
came just eight days before M 
Fflippt and 13 others were due 
to stand trial on allegations of 
manslaughter in connection 
with the stadium tragedy. 

Uzbekistan 
poll blow 

Tashkent Uzbekistan's first 
parliamentary election since 
independence looked set to re¬ 
turn a large majority of re¬ 
gionally backed candidates to 
power, leaving the two main 
parties falling far short of their 
expectations. No official fig¬ 
ures were available by mid-af¬ 
ternoon yesterday, the day 
after foe poll, but the ruling 
Democratic Party said that 
unofficial returns showed it 
would win only about 30 per 
cent of places in the new 250- 
seat parliament (Reuter) 

Terrorism 


charge 


Isla m abad: Pakistan yester¬ 
day accused India of “sponsor¬ 
ing terrorism" in foe city of 
Karachi and instructed the In¬ 
dian Consulate-General there 
to close within ten days, re¬ 
flecting a clear worsening in 
relations. Najmuddin Sheikh. 
Pakistan's senior diplomat, 
called the consulate “a centre 
for sabotage", saying Islam¬ 
abad had indisputable evi¬ 
dence of India's involvement. 
An Indian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said the daim was 
unfounded. (Reuter) 

Drunk driver 
hit airliner 

Pelting: A drunk, joy-riding in 
south China without a driver's 
licence, steered an airport lor¬ 
ry on to a runway and crashed 
into a passenger jet just after it 
touched down, an official re¬ 
port said. Nobody was seri¬ 
ously hurt in the October 28 
accident in Chengdu, Sichuan, 
because foe China Southwest 
Airlines Tupolev 154 manag 
to swerve to avoid a more dir¬ 
ect collision. (Reuter) 

Airborne 

stowaway 

Harare: Ishmael Nyemba, 10, 
tricked his way on to a Royal 
Dutch Airlines flight here by 
pretending he was following 
his mother. A local news agen¬ 
cy said that cabin crew on the 
Amsterdam-bound flight 
found the boy seated in one of 
the front rows after take-off. 
He had no ticket (AP) 


Bihac’s maverick leader threatens Bosnia ceasefire 




Abdic: his role has ghostly 
parallels with the last war 


By Tim Judah ~ 

Balkans Correspondent 

THE ceasefire in Bosnia-Herzegovi- 
na was in danger yesterday after 
President Izetbegovic issued a wam- 
ing .that he would .end the truce 
unless fi ghtin g in the northwestern 
BIhac pocket was stopped. 

At the- stone time Hasan 
Muratovic, a member of foe Bosnian 
Gove rnmen t, made dear in Sarajevo 
that foe Government was unlikely to 
attend scheduled United Nations 
peace talks while Serb attacks 
continued in foe northwest 
In the Bihac pocket, troops loyal to 
fikret Abdic, foe Muslim rebel 
leader, backed by Serb forces from 
the breakaway Krajina region of 
Croatia, are keeping up an offensive 
against government forces because 
theyare not party to the ceasefire. Mr 
Izetbegovic told Bosnian radio: “If 
these attacks continue ... our army 
will have to respond on other fronts.” 

Mr Abdic has proved to be one of 
the most resilient characters in 


modem Bosnian history. He is a 
businessman at heart Under the 
patronage of Hamdija Pozderac. a 
President of Bosnia m Communist 
times, be built Agrokoraerc, a highly 
successful agricultural company 
based at Vetika Kladusa. When Mr 
POzderac's enemies sought to under¬ 
mine him in the late 1980s, they did so 
by attacking Mr Abdic. uncovering 
evidence of huge financial irregular¬ 
ities involving Agrokomerc. Mr 
Abdic was jailed but was soon back 
on the scene, standing as a candidate 
in Bosnian first free elections in 1990. 

Widely popular, be received more 
votes than any other candidate. It 
was. however. Mr Izetbegovic, ironi¬ 
cally with Serb votes, who became 
the first post-Communist head of 
state. As foe war began, Mr Abdic. a 
reluctant supporter of Independence, 
repaired to Velika Kladusa. From 
this fief he sought to keep what had 
become foe Serbendrded Bihac 
enclave out of the conflict 

He declared its autonomy and was 
proclaimed ■ its “president". He 


signed deals with the Bosnian Serbs 
and the Croats, and did business 
with everyone. But by last August 
supporters of the Sarajevo Govern¬ 
ment had mustered enough strength 
to drive out foe man they had 
declared a traitor. He fled with 
30,000 of his followers, most of whom 
are from Velika Kladusa. 

Hie refugees found themselves 
trapped in Krajina, where 20.000 of 
them were obliged to live in poultry 
sheds on an Agrokomerc farm. Two 
months ago. when Bosnian forces 
broke out of Bihac foe Krajina Serbs 
began mobilising and arming Mr 
AbdjCs men. With artillery and 
infantry support they began the 
offensive that continues today. 

Many people in former Yugoslavia 
say that this war is really the 
continuation, of foe Second World 
War and foal it has many parallels 
with the past The extraordinary 
story of Mr Abdic is made even more 
so because it, too, has its ghostly 
echoes. Huska Mfljkovic. like Mr 
Abdic came from a modest back¬ 


ground from a village near Velika 
Kladusa. He came to the fore during 
foe Second World War as leader of 
what was called foe Muslim Militia. 

At first he sided with foe Croatian 
Fascists and foe Germans, but later 
brought his men over to foe side of 
the partisans. Now he lies buried in 
foe mosque of Velika Kladusa. Ac¬ 
cording to a supporter of Mr Abdic 
“The two men are different but their 
urn. to keep die region safe, is the 
same." 

It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Abdic wall have a postwar role to 
play. Hie Serbs are hoping to re¬ 
install him as puppet ruler of foe 
whole region and then upset the 
calculations of foe peace planners by 
claiming that the land he controls can 
no longer be considered as connected 
to foe Sarajevo Government 

Huska Miljkovic did not live to see 
the end of the Second World War. He 
was murdered by fellow Muslims 
working either for foe Serbs or the 
Croats — depending which version 
you believe. 
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Notes that pluck at our heart strings 
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Why do we love to wallow in sad m usic even when we feel 
happy? Psychiatrist Anthony Pare investigates 


W ithout adulteiy, we 
would not have the 
Western novel, or so it 
is said. Without mel¬ 
ancholia, would we have Western 
music? At its heart, be it classical, 
blues, jan. pop, country & western 
or folk, is the melancholy of loss, 
separation, unhappiness, broken 
dreams, fractured hearts, what 
might have been and should have 
been and could have been. It is not 
unusual for patients of mine going 
thro ugh a bad time to mention that 
they cannot listen to the radio. It is 
too full of gloomy, nostalgic and 
plaintive tunes — Mahler and 
Morrissey, Sinatra and Sibelius. 
Gershwin and Gorecki. 

When asked for examples of 
particularly melancholic pieces few 
of us have any difficulty identifying 
our favourites. Denis Healey, who 
exults in the fact that I once 
described him as one of the 
happiest people I know (what his 
relatives make of him may well.be 
quite another matter), not merely 
picked a Kurt Weill song but was 
passionate enough to sing it For 
Sir Colin Davis, soon to take over 
the London Symphony Orchestra 
(he is only the third Briton to do so. 
following in the distinguished foot¬ 
steps of Elgar and Beech am), it is 
the third movement from Sibelius's 
bleak Fourth Symphony. One of 
my own favourites is Ella Fitzger¬ 
ald singing “Every time we say 
goodbye", another die PianoTrio in 
G minor by Smetana. 

A composer does not have to be 
gloomy to compose melancholic 
music but it would appear to help. 
Smetana wrote his trio in the 
autumn of 1855 when he was in 
considerable distress. His first¬ 
born daughter. Bednska, who had 
herself shown promise as a musi¬ 
cian. died suddenly and tragically. 
The opening recitative for solo 
violin has been described as a cry of 
cruel pain and a reproach to fate for 
having so suddenly interrupted the 
life of an innocent child. The piece 
is subjective, like so much of 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov 
but. argues Sir Colin, truly great 
melancholic music is written by 
composers who are at one remove 
from the despair, who are de¬ 
tached, in emotional control, and 
magisterially objective. They may 
draw on their own expriences or. 
lacking them, they may even con¬ 
trive or “act" the feelings. 

Many composers, however, had 
no need of acting ability. They 
knew very well indeed what it was 
like to be depressed. There is a quite 
extraordinary galaxy of composers 
who we know suffered during their 
lives from serious depressive mood 
swings, and who wrote some of the 
most magnificently melancholic 
music in the canon — Berlioz, 
Bruckner, Elgar. Glinka. Handel, 
Holst, Madder. Mussorgsky, Ros¬ 
sini. Schumann, Scriabin, Rach¬ 
maninov and Tchaikovsky. 

Sir Colin’s choice of Sibelius’s 
Fourth Symphony casts an inter¬ 
esting light on the relationship be¬ 
tween a composer's own mood and 
his composition — one commen¬ 
tator described the impact of the 
symphony as like “a cyclone that 
has ravaged the Sibelian land¬ 
scape. leaving him in a world tom 


The lady who sang the blues: the tragic Billie Holiday, whose wistful voice had the power to move huge audiences 
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Tear-jerker Tchaikovsky's “PathftMpie” Symphony 


to shreds”. Sibelius wrote it around 
the time he underwent two operat¬ 
ions for malignant throat cancer. 
Though the cancer was successfully 
removal, the possibility of recur¬ 
rence must have dominated his 
thinking. 

Explanations of why particular 
kinds of music evoke melancholic 
responses emphasise pitch and 
rhythm and pace and choice of in¬ 
strument and the crucial element of 
key. There are few examples of 
melancholic music played in a 
major key. For my BBC Radio 4 
programme on the subject Tasmin 
Little elegantly illustrates the im¬ 
portance of key by playing a little 
snatch of Mozart in major and ter 

For performers, 
playing the blues 
‘puts the pain 
of life into words 
and music’ 


minor and transforming a Jaunty 
little gavotte into a sorrowful dirge. 
Other techniques that violinists 
such as she employ to deepen the 
emotional intensity of works such 
as Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto 
include using a muted string, 
playing closer to the bridge and, by 
altering bow pressure, making die 
instrument “weep”. Mind you, 
certain instruments in Western 
music have only to be played in a 
certain manner and tears pride the 
eyes — the saxophone wailing, the 
flute bare against a bleak musical 
landscape, die funereal rhythmic 
thump of a soft drum. 

How universal then is this musi¬ 
cal language? Not particularly, 
according to music critics of an 
eclectic taste such as Ben Watson, 
who reviews an astonishing range 
of musical sounds for the specialist 
magazine The Wire. Watson plays 
a Burundi whispering song which 
sounds sinister and threatening to 
Western ears but which turns out to 
be a piece by the composer praising 
and celebrating the patron who had 
paid him. Other forms of music, 
most notably blues, are virtually 
defined in terms of mood. For 
performers such as Little Eddie 
Kirkland and Edwin Pi cions, play¬ 
ing the blues is “putting the pain of 
life into words and music”. Some 
songs are so emotionally over¬ 


whelming that singers insist- on 
performing them at the end of 
concert, so drained are they by the 
process of emotional abreaction 
involved. 

Using music to help patients to ■ 
abreact is one of the techniques 
used by music therapists. Anne. 
Sloboda, who currently chairs, the 
Association of Music Therapists, 
argues that helping patients who 
have difficulty verbalising to make 
sounds, using musical instruments 
such as violin, flute or drum, helps 
than to communicate something of 
their inner turmoiL 

At die present time, too, brain 
researchers keen to team more of 
the neurochemical and neurophysi¬ 
ological foundations of depression 
are using a mar riage of music and 
magnetic resonance scanner to help 
them. Dr Simon Baker, a psychia¬ 
trist and research fellow at the 
Wellcome Department of Cognitive 
Medicine at the Medical Research 
Council, plays a piece by Prokofiev 
at half speed to produce a feeling of 
depressed mood and scrutinises the 
blood flow and metabolic changes 
in brain functions as the subject 
under the scanner listens. A system 
in the brain has been identified — 
the or bi to fr o n tal cortex in die front 
part of the bram just above the eyes 
— which is associated not merely 
with low mood but with elevated 
and pleasurable mood too, a find¬ 
ing which provides support for the 
notion that listening to melancholic 
music produces a beguiling mix¬ 
ture of sad and happy sensations. . 


G iacomo Puccini knewall 
about this. He wrote la 
Bohime, he said,- to 
make die tears flow.- 
Merely composing the chords that, 
accompany Mirra'S death made die 
incomgibte romantic burst into 
uncontrollable weeping. The attrac¬ 
tion is that such melancholia is 
under our control. We .fed the 
emotions when we want to fed 
them .and the way we . want to fed 
than. If it all gets too much we can- 
turn the music off. To that extent, 
listening to melancholy music may 
be more than die self-indulgence 
critics dismiss it as; it may. well be 
good Ax’ us, providing an opportu¬ 
nity to stay in touch with feelings, to 
rehearse them, to keep them honed 
and in good fettle for when eventu¬ 
ally they are needed. So go on — put 
an Lotte Lenya. singing a bit of Kurt 
Weill and join Denis Healey in a 
good weep. it seems to help him to 
stay happy. 

• Anthony Clare'S Musical Melancho¬ 
lia will be broadcast on Radio 4 at 720 
tonight. 







A healthy trust 

Greater honesty can do wonders for 
the doctor-patient relationship 
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MY FATHER developed pal¬ 
pitations a few weeks ago, felt 
unwell and was whisked off to 
the nearest casualty depart¬ 
ment to get his heart checked. 
Fortunately the episode was 
short-lived and his heart rate 
had reverted to normal within 
the hour. 

The doctor on duty suggest¬ 
ed that the palpitations had 
been precipitated by abrupdy 
switching from beta-blockers 

— the medication he had been 
taking for high blood pressure 

— to another type of tablet. 
The advice to change from one 
to the other had come from his 
GP. Myself. I put the palpita¬ 
tions down to the stimulating 
mug of coffee that he’d drunk 
just before feeling unwell. 

Either wav, as his daughter 
1 was relieved that nothing 
more sinister had occurred. As 
a doctor, however. 1 found my 
JoyaJty veering to the side cif 
the GP. My father wanted to 
transfer to another practice, 
on the basis that his GP was 
somehow responsible for the 
visit to hospital. Had he been 
living in America he might 
even have threatened to sue. 

I was caught in the middle, 
trying to explain to him both 
why the GP had not been 
negligent — since the majority 
of people suffer no ill-effects 
when they stop taking beta- 
blockers — and that no two 
individuals react in the same 
way to any drug. The practice 
of medicine in this sense is an 
art not an exact science. No 
one could have predicted my 
father's palpitations, not even 
his GP who had known him. 
and his anxious disposition, 
for many years. 

According to a recent paper 
in The Lancer, there are three 
reasons why patients turn to 


legal action after an adverse 
medical event: altruism (to 
prevent the same thing hap¬ 
pening to others): naked truth 
Ito find out exactly what 
happened), and recompense 
(financial compensation or 
gain). With medical litigation 
creeping in everywhere, and 
the practice of ever more 
defensive medicine increasing 
as a result, surely it's time for 
both the public and the medi¬ 
cal profession to take stock 
and join forces. 

EVENTUALLY my father 
was persuaded to stay regis¬ 
tered with his GP. After all, 
this was the first time any 
doubts had been sown in their 
otherwise long and harmoni¬ 
ous doctor-patient relation¬ 
ship. I assured him that if not 
an apology from the GP. then 
a courteous and sympathetic 
acknowledgement of the un¬ 
fortunate incident would be 
offered. But neither was forth¬ 
coming and the result was a 
widening rift between him 
and his GP. My loyalty swung 
back towards my father. 

If doctors seek respect, then 
we must deserve ir. if we wish 
to be seen as human beings, as 
fallible and as vulnerable as 
everyone else, then we will 
have to summon the courage 
to admit that this is indeed 
what we are. A sensitive 
explanation, greater honesty 
and a simple apology, where 
appropriate, can do wonders 
to the mist between patient 
and doctor. As does encourag¬ 
ing patients to hold more 
realistic expectations of the 
medical profession and to take 
greater responsibility for their 
own health. 

Dr Abi Berger 
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A big 

nose in 


the whisky 
business 


Richard Paterson first sniffed at 
seven. Now he is a master blender 


ACROSS the table 
from me sits Scot¬ 
land’s most celebrat¬ 
ed nose. Long, 
bulbous, polychro¬ 
matic, this nose is 
more a badge of 
office than an organ: 
a nose applauded, 
garlanded and 
honoured with tro¬ 
phies; a nose that 

needs only to be _ 

tossed the finest 
atom of scent before it is off. 
lunging, flaring and imbibing 
its fill, never forgetting, never 
mistaking. 

The famous nose belongs to 
Richard Paterson, master 
blender of Scotch whiskies, a 
professional sniffer who has 
been in the '‘nosing" business 
for 26 years, smelling, blend¬ 
ing and tasting whiskies every 
day in his capacity as chief 
blender for Whyte & Mackay. 

In his bailiwick he has no 
remote rival. This year, the 
500th anniversary of the first 
record of Scotch whisky, he 
has been named Scotland's 
master blender, winner of the 
Spirit of Scotland Trophy. 

The award adorns his man¬ 
telpiece in Glasgow alongside 
a multitude of other diplomas, 
awards and trophies, records 
of his nosing triumphs at 
bone and abroad and of his 
esteemed position as “Master 
of the Quaich" an exclusive 
society of Scotch connoisseurs. 
He is thought to be the last 
remaining "nose 1 * to have de¬ 
scended from a genuine nasal 
dynasty, which in Ms case 
goes bade through three gen¬ 
erations of Patersons. 

With so many titles, it is 
difficult to know how to ad¬ 
dress him and so we settled 
simply on “The Nose* as die 
most appropriate; So alert to 
his olfactory world is The 
Nose, that- die minute he 
wakes up in the rooming he 
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has a distinct picture 
of the weather. Rain, 
wind, approaching 
storms, a broken bot¬ 
tle of wine on the 
pavement outside his 
window — The Nose 
knows instantly 
what's going on 
outside. 

When he walks 
into an office, he can 

_ smell whether there 

are more men than 
women, whether they are 
young or old. In the street he 
can sniff and identify expen¬ 
sive scents, floating behind 
women like rich ribbons on 
the afternoon breeze: he can 
also pinpoint who it is at the 
other end of the bus queue 
who ate garlic the night 
before. 

“I'm aware of every smell 
around me from the second I 
wake up. I pick up and mix 
scents in my mind. I store 
them away somewhere always 
trying to relate them back to 
whiskies. Blending a good 
whisky is a bit like doing a 
complex oil painting. 1 have to 
be sure that I'm selecting the 
right colours in order to blend 
them correctly to create a 
masterpiece." 

So finely honed is The 
Nose’s talent, that, given a 
single whiff of a blend of 15 
single malt whiskies, he can 

detect a change even if just one 
has been altered. The ability 
has been built up from a 
lifetime of daily nosings, as an 
amateur from the age of seven, 
and as a professional since he 
left school at 17. 

Now master blender The 
Nose rises before seven every 
morning, dines on a tight 
breakfast of tea and cereal 
before clambering into his 
white overalls and wellies to 
begin a day's nosing in the 
Whyte & Mackay “bonds”, the 
cavernous unheated vaults 


Richard Paterson: “I'm aware of every smell around me from the second f wake up" 


where the whiskies are blend¬ 
ed and matured in oak casks. 

Marching swiftly up and 
down the rows of casks, he 
pours and noses six blends a 
minute and keeps this up for 
an hour before taking a break. 
“What I’m doing is checking 
that the maturation process is 
going correctly. 1 can tell 
straightaway if a cask is 
leaking or giving off the wrong 
odours or if the blended 
elements are not getting on 
wdl together. Ninety-six per 
cent of a whisky’s taste can be 
understood from nosing and I 
seldom need to drink, it as 
well.” 

In an average day The Nose 
will get through 500 blends, 
observing their hues, checking 
their tnliness and finally, after 
adding a dash of hot water to 


release the alcohol savouring 
the smells from his nosing 
glass. “If you’ve got a big nose 
like me, you just literally jam it 
in so that there’s nowhere the 
whisky can go but up your 
nose. 

“YOU STICK your nose in 
there and you say hello. The 
water ensures that you get 
some expression right away 
and then gradually the whisky 
starts to reveal itself. You have 
to give it time — I try to give 
each one a good ten-second 
inhalation, to get an idea of its 
character." 

Ever since the day his father 
took him into the bonds for the 
first time to sample and leant 
to distinguish £he:sweet from 
the dry. ihe luscious from the 
opulent, The Nose has been 


diligently adding scents, col¬ 
ours. tones and flavours to his 
whisky repertoire. “It doesn’t 
take long to learn how to 
distinguish the real guts from 
the mere glamour." 

The anniversary blend 
which won him his latest 
trophy at an Oscar-style 
awards ceremony at Guild¬ 
hall. London, is “the sum total 
of all my years of work and 
knowledge. Everything l have 
ever done is in this blend... 
It’s mmmmmmm absolutely 
wonderful, a hint of wood, 
floral tones, full, rich, ele¬ 
gant..." The Nose lifts off 
into transports of odoriferous 
delight Personally. I am still 
savouring my precious taste of 
his famous blend: and at £750 
a bottle H is well worth 
savouring slowly. 


How a terrible accident shed light on our thinking 


IF WE compare animal 
brains to our own we find 
that the region of greatest 
change is the outer layer of 
the brain, the cortex. Up to a 
point, therefore, the cortex 
must be related to thinking, 
since humans indulge in 
thinking far more than other 
species. In higher animals 
the cortex is folded, “convo¬ 
luted". It is important to 
know that the cortex re¬ 
mains the same thickness 
but its surface area has 
increased. 

Certain areas of the cortex 
seem to have a dear corres¬ 
pondence with the motor 
system; at die same time, 
there are other parts of the 
cortex which have connec¬ 
tions with our sensory sys¬ 
tems. However, it is not as 
simple as h might seem. 
There is no direct matching 
of an area of your body to an 
area of the cortex. For exam¬ 
ple. one might expect that 
one's hand, which is a 
relatively small part of the 
body, would have neurons 
that register impulses on the 
hand in a very small pan of 
the cortex. But this is not the 
case. In fact the hands and 
the mouth have an enor¬ 
mous representation. 

Of all the cortex, the area 
that has increased the most 
in humans is the area at the 
front. It is called the prefron¬ 
tal cortex, and during mam¬ 
malian evolution it has 
increased 3 per cent in cats. 
17 per cent in chimpanzees 
but a staggering 29 per cent 
in humans- 

Our first clue to its role 
comes from a strange event 
in Vermont in the 1840s. In 
America at that time, rail¬ 
way tracks were being laid 
over great distances. Phine- 
as Gage was a foreman on a 
railway gang and it was his 
job to push dynamite down a 
hole in order to remove any 
obstacles to the track. He 
used a tamping iron — 3ft 
7in long and 1 J5in at its 
widest point — to tamp the 
dynamite down. 

One day Gage was push¬ 
ing down the dynamite with 
his iron, when a spark 
ignited the dynamite prema¬ 
turely. Gage was not killed 
by the explosion as you 
might immediately think, 
though its force drove the 
iron up through the left- 
hand side of his head, 
through the frontal cortex. 
After a brief period of uncon¬ 
sciousness. Gage came 
round and seemed to be 
remarkably unaffected. 
Once the initial wound had 
healed it was as though 


Clues 
in the 
cortex 



Dr Susan Greenfield 


nothing had happened — yet 
he had an iron bar through 
his head. 

However, it was then that 

S le started to notice the 
■ence. Whereas before 
Gage had been a co-opera¬ 
tive and friendly person to 
work with, he became over¬ 
bearing, indecisive, arro¬ 
gant, obstinate and uncar¬ 
ing of others. In fact he 
became so unpleasant that 
he had to leave his job on the 
railway and ended up living 
out the rest of his life as a 
fairground freak, touring 
around with the bar sticking 
out of his head. 

THIS also raises more im¬ 
mediate questions of what 
this area of the brain does. 
Is this the area which deter¬ 
mines character? A little 
later, a furrier fell lOOft from 
a window and the fractured 
bones of his skull severely 
damaged his frontal lobe. 
He. too. had been good- 
tempered and sociable but 
turned cantankerous. 

These tragic accidents are 
interesting because they 
show us that our personal¬ 
ities — which we think of as 
fairly fixed and inviolate 
aspects of ourselves — are 
really at the mercy of our 
physical brain. Such sad 
cases indicate that this area 
at the front of the brain is 
concerned not with survival, 
but with very sophisticated 
aspects of pur minds. 

Over the years there has 


been a lot of case documen¬ 
tation and study on what 
happens when this frontal 
region of the brain is dam¬ 
aged. For example, patients 
who have damage in this 
area cannot switch rules if 
they are doing something. 
Some people refer to “work¬ 
ing memory", where you 
have an idea of rules, a way 
of working. They find it hard 
to remember events in a 
proper context 

It is hard to sum up in one 
word what the function of 
the frontal lobes are. We 
certainly could not say that 
they are for some very 
specific role, such as love of 
one’s country, it is very hard 
to talk about the function of 
a particular brain area, and 
this damage to the prefron¬ 
tal cortex shows it. We can 
say that a patient has prob¬ 
lems with working memoiy 
or social problems, but it is 
very hard to find out wtiat 
the common factor is. 

It seems, then, that al¬ 
though brain areas have 
special functions, these don’t 
correspond one to one with 
obvious aspects of our char¬ 
acter and specific activities 
in the real world. 

Another example of why it 
is hard to march up the 
outside world with events in 
the brain is Parkinson's 
disease, named after James 
Parkinson, who first report¬ 
ed it in 1817. It is a severe 
disorder of movement. Pa¬ 
tients find great difficulty in 
walking; they might show a 
tremor or limb stiffness. 

Unlike many disorders of 
the brain, in Parkinson's 
disease we know exactly 
where the problem lies; deep 
down in the middle pan of 
the brain, called the 
substantia nigra. There is a 
very specific loss of brain 
cells in this one particular 
part of the brain. We also 
know the chemical that is 
important to this is dopa¬ 
mine, and therefore if one 
tries to replace the dopamine 
one can restore some of the 
patient's motor skills. 

However, even though we 
know all this, we still cannot 
say what the function of this 
brain area is for normal 
movement We know it is 
important, but we do not 
know exactly how. People 
are still crying to find out 
even at this very minute. 

Susan Greenfield 

• This is an extract from one of 
Dr Greenfield's Royal Institu¬ 
tion Christmas lectures, which 
will be broadcast tomorrow on 
BBC2 ar 2pm. 


Old girls get to work 


“ P| etting up the old girls’ 
network” is one of the 

k-J “recreations" I list in 
my Who's Who entry. That 
fact is often alluded to jokingly 
when 1 am introduced — by 
men — as a speaker, but has 
never been mocked by women, 
because they know the impor¬ 
tance erf networking. They are 
all too aware that they have, 
on the whole, been slow to set 
up networks, to mirror what 
men have enjoyed for 
generations. 

The lack of natural net¬ 
works for women can be 
explained by their history. 
While female friendships 
blossomed in women's largely 
domestic world, there was no 
equivalent of the dub. where 
one chap might say to another 
“Give my son a chance in the 


Rabbi Julia Neuberger believes in 
networks for women — so much so 
that she has helped to set one up 


business, Monty old boy 
with the implication that the 
favour would be repaid. 

Women did not network 
with other women much when 
they first readied the public 
domain. Indeed, those profes¬ 
sional women who were rela¬ 
tively successful early on often 
pulled up the drawbridge be¬ 
hind them. 

Margaret Thatcher is a case 
in point she only ever appoint¬ 
ed one woman to the Cabinet 
in all her years in office. 
Baroness Young (Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
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1981-82, Lord Privy Seal 1982- 
83). But she was not alone; 
many other women have been 
slow to help others, a curious 
reflection on a group that is 
always supposed to be 
“caring”. 

Last October, a new net¬ 
work for women was set up to 
remedy some of this on a large 
scale. Called the Minerva 
Network, it has a potential of 
more than 100,000 members, 
the old giris of the Girls’ Public 
Day School Trust, a group of 
26 highly academic -girls' 
schools all over the country. At 

the network’s _ 

launch reception 
old GPDST giris 
were enthusiastic 
about networking 
for business and 
soda! contacts and 
in order to provide 
advice and support 
for younger 
women coming 
along. 

That advice 
might be relevant 
at the sdiool-Jeay- ______ 

mg stage, or for 
starling university, or when 
entering the job market or, 
later still, when help and 
advice are needed to think 
about career directions. 

Among the distinguished 
former pupils of GPDST 
schools are Dame Angela 
Rumbold. MP. who is a key 
player in all this. Stella 
Rirmngton of MI5, and Dame 
Mary Donaldson, first woman 
Lord Mayor of London. There 
are writers — AS. Byatt, Mar¬ 
garet Drabble, Fay Weldon 
arid Sally Emerson — and 
actresses inducting Miriam 
Margolyes. Dame Maggie 
Smith and Helena Bonham- 
Carter. 

The fashion writer Suzy 
Menkes and the founder edi¬ 
tor of the BBC Music Maga¬ 
zine, Fiona Maddocks, are 
both old girls, as is Janet 
Cohen, director of 
Charterhouse Bank and a 
governor of the BBC. They are. 
by any calculation, a distin¬ 
guished bunch, and there are 
many, many more who have 
agreed to ioin the network. 

But h is not only about 
networking for women's im¬ 


Margaret 
Thatcher 
appointed 
only one 
woman to 
the Cabinet 


mediate benefit, business or 
social, although that is a major 
part of it It is also there to 
draw attention to the need for 
these schools for women to 
exist at all. For many girls, 
opportunities for academic 
single-sex education in the 
maintained sector are relative¬ 
ly few—yet evidence suggests 
that girls tend to do better, at 
secondary stage, in single-sex 
schools. 

GPDST schools make no 
bones about their selectivity. 
They are there to give bright 
girls, from whatever back¬ 
ground. a sound academic 
education, and they do. The 
trust was founded on the 
principle of good affordable 
education for girls of ability, 
regardless of background, arid 
their openness to all social 

_ groups, as non-de- 

nomlnational aca¬ 
demic schools, had 
and has a strong 
philanthropic edge 
to it 

So the GPDST 
was in the Direct 
Grant Scheme 
from 1944 to 1976, 
and I held one of 
those “free” places. 
Since 1980 they 
have been part of 
______ the Assisted Places 

Scheme, giving op¬ 
portunities to girls whose fam¬ 
ilies carmot afford the full fees 
to gain a GPDST type of 
education, with stunning re¬ 
sults. such as the case of Jane 
Lightfbot, a classicist, who 
won the All Souls' prize fellow¬ 
ship recently. 


T: 


this is. of course, by no 
means the first women's 
network. There are 
women’s networks in the City 
and in media; there is Fbrum 
UK for very senior women, 
and several more. But our 
network is different in scale 
and in kind. For its commit¬ 
ment lies in relationships with 
each other, within the group, 
and down the age range, to 
younger women and giris still 
at school 

It wiU be both social and 
have a cause, committed as it 
is to women's advancement It 
will be great fun, with its huge 
group of women to draw on, 
and useful to its members and 
their daughters. 

• Further information from Ali¬ 
son Graham at The Minerva 
Network. GPDST. 26 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London SWJH 9AN. 
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Prophecy 
isn’t always 
soothing 

Magnus Linklater on the seer 
whose warnings come true 


I t is a pity that we have lost 
the an of prophecy. There 
are no real seers or sooth¬ 
sayers to whom we can turn 
for grim ridings of the year to 
come no one to scatter the 
bones or dissect the steaming 
entrails: no Cassandra to chill 
the blood with fearful tales of 
tribulation to come. 

Like previous years. 1995 
will have to rely on the hit- 
or-miss predictions of Old 
Moore's Almanac, with its 
banal guesswork about royal 
weddings, political upsets and 
unspecified world disasters: or 
on rite bland generalisations of 
tabloid astrologers. There is 
not much insight to be gained 
from tarot cards. Ouija boards 
Dr crystal balls when they 
came mass-produced in plastic 
with ready-made instructions. 

Perhaps the nearest thing to 
the sages of the past are 
today's economic gurus, with 
their arcane runes and their 
dubious predictions. Like 
many prophets, they have an 
infinite set of excuses if things 
go wrong. They can blame 
politicians or speculators for 
clouding their vision, and they 
can rely on the kinds of 
evasion that have always gov¬ 
erned the art of the 
futurologist: making their 
forecasts ambiguous, keeping 
the timescale flexible, and 
above all. not being 
tied to anything too 
specific. That way. 
you can always 
claim that eventual¬ 
ly you will be 
proved right. 

But the real 
propheLs of the past 
played a more fun¬ 
damental role than 
simply foretelling 
ihe future. They 
were commentators on their 
own rimes, consciences of the 
age. revered as much for their 
wisdom as their prescience. In 
the loth cennip'- Nostrada¬ 
mus was a philosopher and 
doctor whose predictions, cast 
in rhymed quatrains and di¬ 
vided into centuries, were so 
obscure and enigmatic that his 
followers spent as much time 
interpreting them as in deter¬ 
mining whether they were 
right or wrong. Both Cather¬ 
ine de Medici and Charles L\ 
consulted him and gave him 
honoured positions at courr — 
not just to know what fate had 
in store for them, but to share 
his view of their world. 

No prophet, however, has 
been quite so bold in his 
assertions as the 17th-century 
Highlander Kenneth Macken¬ 
zie.’ the Brahan Seer. He 
operated on a narrower com¬ 
pass than Nostradamus, con¬ 
centrating on his home 
territory, north and west of 
Inverness. Bur his gloomy 
predictions acquired such a 
reputation for accuracy that 
his fame spread throughout 
Scotland. Unlike Cassandra, 
whose warnings were ignored. 
Mackenzie was believ ed to the 
letter. He is credited with 
foreseeing the introduction of 
sheep to the Highlands and 
the subsequent depopulation 
of the area, the building of the 
Caledonian canal, the Barrie of 
Cufloden. the arrival of the 
railways, even the discovery of 
North Sea oil. He was a back- 
10 -basics man. predicting de¬ 
clining morals, “ministers 
without grace and women 
without shame". True, he 
passed on his grim warnings 
in Gaelic and in somewhat 
elliptical language (railways 
were chariots without horse or 
bridle: oil was black rain), but 


he made up for that by 
attaching very specific condi¬ 
tions to his prophecies. 

A branch of the Mackenzie 
clan, he said, would face min 
when a cow climbed the steps 
of a particular castle tower 
and gave birth to a calf in the 
topmost chamber. That un¬ 
likely event duly took place in 
1S5I, and became so celebrated 
that special transport had to 
be laid on from Inverness for 
curious sightseers to witness 
the result. The luckless family 
fulfilled the prediction by dy¬ 
ing out He foresaw financial 
disaster for the McNeils of 
Barra when a “big-thumbed 
Sheriff Officer and a blind 
man of twenty-four fingers 
were found together on "the 
island". In IS38 it was reported 
that a blind itinerant pedlar 
with sLx fingers on each hand 
and six toes’ on each foot, had 
crossed over to Barra on the 
same boat as a sheriff officer 
who had come to serve an 
order of eviction on the 
McNeil of the day. Bankrupt¬ 
cy followed. 

Since there was no contem¬ 
porary written evidence about 
what the Seer had actually 
said, considerable licence was 
taken in interpreting his more 
obscure predictions. But to 
this day there are people in 
Inverness who will shake their 
heads at the warn¬ 
ing he is said to 
haVe given about 
the dangers of 
building more Than 
four bridges across 
the River Ness. The 
day that happened, 
he" said, a fright¬ 
ful disaster would 
strike the entire 
w-orld. In August 
1939 a temporary 
fifth bridge was opened for 
a few days. On September 
1. Hitler marched his troops 
into Poland. 

P rophets of doom are 
rarely popular, how¬ 
ever. and the Brahan 
Seer came to a sticky end. He 
was asked by a powerful local 
lady. Isabella Mackenzie. 
Lady Seaforth. to tell her when 
she might expect her husband 
back from a long trip to the j 
Continent. The Seer shook his 
head and said he thought it 
might be some time yet. The 
laird appeared to be enjoy¬ 
ing himself considerably in 
Paris and showed no sign of 
wanting to return. Enraged. 
Lady Seaforth ordered the 
Seer to be burnt to death in a 
barrel of tar. 

Before his grisly end, how- i 
ever, he made a number of | 
pointed predictions about the 
fate of the Seaforths. They 
would, he said, end in extinc¬ 
tion. and no direct heir would 
inherit so long as one stone of 
the family seat. Brahan Castle, 
stood upon another. The 
Seaforths did indeed die out. 
and Sir Walter Scott, who 
knew them and the prophecy 
well, wrote a lament Tor the 
last of them. The title passed to 
a different branch, but from 
that day to this no direct heir 
has ever inherited. Soon after 
the last war it was decided that 
this run of bad luck was roo 
great to be continued. The 
castle was blown up, and each 
stone separated from the oth¬ 
ers. The present owner, a 
farmer with a teenage son. 
waits to see whether he has 
done enough to placate the 
Brahan Seer and ensure the 
survival of the line. 

Now that's what I call the 
power of prophecy. 


He attached 
very 
specific 
conditions 
to his 

prophecies 


Christopher Dobson explains how the security forces prepare themselves for terrorist hijackings 


Deadly calculations 
on the runway 

arriving over Paris-/with its 170 


T he storming of the hijacked 
Airbus became inevitable once 
the fanatical terrorists of the 
Armed Islamic Group had started to 
kill hostages. When that happens, the 
deadly game of hijack chess slides out 
of control. The only calculation that 
matters then is how many hostages 
.die, and nobody can answer that until 
the storming is over. The Israeli 
attack at Entebbe was successful. The 
German attack at Mogadishu was 
even more so. But the Egyptian 
attack at Luga, in Malta, was a 
bloody disaster. 

The Algerian terrorists are so ex¬ 
treme that they have been disowned 
by the National Liberation Frank 
which has waged war against the Al¬ 
gerian Government since 1992. 
Where they went wrong was in de¬ 
manding to fly to France. In Algiers, 
they could put pressure on a Govern¬ 
ment inexperienced in these matters 
and without a specialist group 
trained in resolving them. 

Once in France, they were faced 
with a Government with an almost 
embarrassing profusion of highly 
trained anti-terrorist groups to call 
on. For political reasons, too. France 
could not allow the hijackers to 
succeed. It would have been a 
disaster for the Frime Minister, 
Edouard Baiiadur. if he had suc¬ 
cumbed to their demands. 

Perhaps their greatest mistake was 
to ask for fuel ro fly to Paris. This 
raised the spectre of the plane 


hostages, and the hijackers seeking 
early entry into paradise by shboting 
the pilot and crashing into the heart 
of the city. Had they been members of 
Hamas, the Palestinian fundamenta¬ 
list group which specialises in suicide 
bombings, the chance of such a cata¬ 
clysm would have verged on certain¬ 
ty. The Algerian fundamentalists 
have not, so far, shown such eager¬ 
ness to die. but it was a risk the 
French could not ignore. 

The terrorists have obviously 
learnt from the rash of hijackings of 
the 1970s and 1980s. They knew about 
the negotiation techniques developed 
by Western security forces, and had 
obviously been trained to counteract 
them. For example, they used the 
pilot as a “cut-out", relaying their 
demands through him and not 
allowing themselves to be drawn into 
negotiations in which their voice 
patterns could be recorded and 
analysed for signs of stress. They 
made sure the aircraft was surround¬ 


ed by tights pointing outwards, so 
that anyone trying to sneak towards 
: the plane to attach listening devices 
could be seen. -The plane itself 
remained in darkness. 

They used the hijacker’s ultimate 
weapon: the steady, remorseless kill¬ 
ing of hostages. Nothing is more cal¬ 
culated to induce panic in a govern¬ 
ment than such a combination of 
medieval cruelty and modem tech¬ 
nology. So it became obvious that the 
hijackers had read the reports, stud¬ 
ied at the feet of the terrorist experts 
and were prepared to implement 
what they had learnt. 

For their part, the French had also 
learnt the lessons of the terrorist 
plague. They are members of the 
Trevi organisation, an international 
consortium which studies terrorism 
and how to counteract it. One of their 
first actions once the plane had been 
hijacked would have been to seek 
from the databanks all the informa¬ 
tion on record about the men or 
women involved. They would already 


have copious reports on the terrorists’ 
group from their agents in Algeria. 

With this information, the French 
would have been able to build up a 
picture of the hijackers, and die psy¬ 
chologists would have been set to 
work to identify weaknesses. Next 
negotiators would be brought into 
play, seeking to establish contact and 
create a rapport. They would offer 
small concessions, agreeing to de¬ 
mands for. say. food, in exchange for 
the freeing of a few hostages. 

They would talk about providing 
fuel, would suggest that the crew 
were too tired to carry on, say that fog 
prevented a flight to the requested 
destination. One trick would be to let 
slip that they knew the hijackers' 
names, thus sowing insecurity; but 
overall the object would be to keep 
the hijackers talking, to elicit 
more information, to hold out hope 
to them without giving in to 
their major demands. And all the 
time they would seek by a mixture 
of acquiescence and pressure to 


prevent the killing of hostages. 

While this exchange of pawns was 
going on. the security experts would 
be preparing the endgame. The anti- 
terrorist squad would have been 
trailing the hijacked plane. The 
commandos know the seat layout 
and the position of the doors in every 
type of plane they are likely to storm. 
They cany personal arms, stun gren¬ 
ades, explosives to breach the air¬ 
craft special tods for jemmying open 
the doors, and ladders to reach 
vulnerable points. They also have 
listening and ihfra-red devices to 
pinpoint the position of the terrorists. 

The greatest need in all special 
operations is intelligence, they wfl] 
have reconnoitred the area. The 
plane will have been moved to a 
killing ground. Only when they were 
fully prepared would their com¬ 
manders say that they were ready to 
carry out the assault Then it would 
be up to the politicians to make up 
their minds. 

The troops usually prefer to go in 
before dawn, when the hijackers are' 
at their lowest physical ebb, but with 
the threat of more murders of 
hostages, the French could not wait. 

The men of toe GIGN, the Nat¬ 
ional Gendarmerie’s Intervention 
Group, did a good job. Alas, there 
were casualties among toe hostages, 
but nothing less could be expected. To 
toe French this will be the equivalent 
of toe SA S storming of the occupied 
Iranian Embassy in London. 


How his| genius struck me 


J ohn Osborne never hit me, 
though he threatened to do so 
frequently. He threatened all 
theatre critics (I was one when 
he was in his heyday), all managers, 
all agents, all theatre owners, all 
directors, all journalists, almost all of 
his wives, all teetotallers and for good 
measure all Irishmen. But as far as I 
know he didn’t actually hit anybody, 
and toe closest he got to doing so was 
giving instructions ro people m the 
news who were being plagued and 
chased by gossip-columnists: “If 
physically possible." Osborne said, 
“push them out of toe way." 

But. oh. he could hale. And how he 
could hate. Perhaps the hate was to 
drain off a rage that otherwise would 
boil over and issue in bodily violence; 
perhaps, but I have never known 
anyone (with toe single exception of 
Lee Kuan Yew) so devoted to keeping 
the hates alive. 

Why? The answer cannot be that 
his later plays were failures, so 
that he became embittered; he was 
already hating vigorously (at 26!) 
when his first play. Look Back in 
Anger, was staged at the Royal Court 
and applauded to the heavens by 
Kenneth Tynan. But he was hating 
long before he put pen to theatrical 
paper, for he hated — toe word must 
be used, because he used it — his 
mother, nor did he wait until she died 
to proclaim his hatred; indeed, his 
first volume of autobiography was 
studded with opportunities for curs¬ 
ing his mother, all of which opportu¬ 
nities he gladly took. 

1 dwell on the mother-hatred not 
only because he does, but because 
many people have hated their moth¬ 
ers. for good or bad reasons, but very 
few have proclaimed the haired while 
toe object of it w-as still alive. Nor. of 
course, was he shy of denouncing his 
four discarded wives (the fifth mar¬ 
riage endured to the end): one of toe 
nicest things he said — publicly — of 
Jill Bennett was that “she was the 
most evil woman I have ever come 
across — she was a bitch", and he 
said it immediately after she had 
committed suicide. And then, in an 
interview with Lynn Barber, he was 
asked why he had a reputation for 
being nasty: 

i dont understand it at all. I rally 
dont. I suppose it’s because of the sty !e 
in which 1 write. Everyone expea-; me 
to he ... I certainly don't try io In: 
unpleasant. 

The almost incredible thins about 
that remark is that it is quite plainly 
true: he pisses in his once-beloved's 
grave, and he is really astonished 
when people find him unpleasant. 
This, surely, makes John Osbnme a 
very singular person, does it not? We 
must dig more, deeply. 

He says, at the end of his autobiog¬ 
raphy. that his fife had been ruled by 
passion: yes. but there are very many 
kinds of passion. Here is one: you 
have 33 guesses for the reason he 


Instead of venting his rage and hatred in physical violence. 
John Osborne poured out a stream of great plays 
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^ 0HN OSBORNE'S I 

look back 



takes off his signet ring when he 
meets the mother of his only child — 
Nolan, by Fenelope Gilliatt.Give up? 
it is that he used to make a point of re¬ 
moving his signet ring whenever Gil¬ 
lian w as around, for fear he might hit 
her and disfigure her for life. And. in 
his own words. “I never did hit her. 
and thank God I never did. but I 
came very close to it once or twice." 

Look Back in .Anger: Osborne 
looked back, forward and sideways 
in anger, but it is possible — indeed, 
almost certain — that the anger 
fuelled the genius and that without it 
we should never have had that very 
substantial body of work. 

I used the word "genius"; should I 
have done so? Well, there is a test, 
and an uncannily apposite one. 
which may settle the question. No 
one. I think, would deny the substan¬ 
tial quality of our most regular, inter¬ 



esting and memorable contemporary 
playwright. David Hare. I now never 
leave the theatre after one of his plays 
without taking time to digest what" I 
have heard; I take my time because I 
know that there are rewards for 
doing so. as Mr Hare digs more 
deeply into his" rheme. And yet. and 
yet: put Hare beside Oshome" — is not 
something vital missing? And that 
something is the burning bush that 
Osborne swallowed many years ago. 
and which tore his guts until the 


end. pouring out poisonous venom 
and at toe same time pouring out 
plays that will be staged for very 
many decades to come. 

It was a pity that Look Back in 
Anger was his first play; it tagged 
him as a “kitchen sink" playwright. (I 
still remember the poor devil on the 
Daily Mail. where I was then 
working, who was sent our to find 
more disgusting plays to denounce as 
fit for nothing but Sodom and 
Gomorrhah: he was a man who 
never went to the theatre, but who 
found Look Back in Anger rather 
interesting: nevertheless he managed 
to rustle up the required Daily Mail 
denunciation.) But it took years to 
teach the iheatre-going public (to say 
nothing of toe Daily Mail ) that a new 
and immensely gifted star had risen 
over toe British theatre. 

Just turn to WTio's Who; if run in 


place of this column, his credits 
would occupy fully a third of toe 
space, from A Cuckoo in the Nest (in 
which he acted), to God Rot Tun¬ 
bridge Wells (which he wrote and 
meant). But never mind the price, feel 
the quality. It must have put him in a 
rage when he had finished Lusher 
and staged it to have feather-brains 
saying “that's the Look Back in A nger 
man", but his retort was always there 
in his catalogue. The pages flutter 
The Entertainer, Luther, Under 
Plain Cover, Inadmissible Evidence 
(for me. his masterpiece). A Patriot 
for Me, West of Suez. Hotel in 
Amsterdam, The End of Me Old 
Cigar and Watch it Come Down. 

W hat went wrong? Did 
toe stream dry up? Re¬ 
member. a flop is only a 
play that too few people 
go to see; this does not mean that it is 
a bad play. His rancour, true, grew 
worse, not necessarily because his 
later plays failed, but toe other side of 
toe burning bush within him Mazed 
anew, and some of his tirades were 
hardly coherent for toe rage that he 
felt; his targets became the ordinary 
ones of toe Home Counties, saying 
that the country is going to the dogs. 
Illness was added to disappointment 
and when he collapsed, more than 
once, because he had forgotten his 
insulin injection, it was all too easy ro 
categorise toe Ms as drunken, for 
toe descendants of those enemies of 
yesteryear, the gossip-columnists, 
their teeth long since drawn. (Mind 
you, he could never be tagged a 
teetotaller, illness or no illness.) 

Towards toe end. he mellowed. He 
denounced the modem world but 
there was no real rage behind it. His 
fifth marriage had stood 16 years, 
and he learnt to laugh at himself — 
something he had always found 
difficult. I admired him immensely, 
for his genius first, of course, and 
what it had given toe world, but then 
for his iron-clad refusal to conform: 
some of his shouts and murmurs 
(many more shouts than murmurs) 
were silly, but he didn’t care if they 
were, he went his ways — very many 
ways — annoying people who de¬ 
served to be annoyed, together with 
many who didn't As I said when I 
started, he threatened to hit me and 
others but never did, but I have one 
such battle honour: on a railway 
station he declared toar he would 
push me under an incoming train, 
but in toe end he didn’t do toar either. 

rhe fire in the bush has now burnt 
out, and we are toe poorer for it We 
have his works, which will endure; he 
blazed across our sky like toe comet 
he was. and there aren’t many like 
him left. (No, dear. Mr Alan Clark 
will not do.) We shall miss him: even 
those he singed will miss him. 1 never 
spoke words as deeply felt as those I 
speak now, when I say of John 
Osborne: “May he rest in peace." 



ONE OF rhe grandest old men of 
the English novel displays an 
unsettling weakness for the flesh in 
his Journals, which are to be 
published next month. Not just any 
old flesh either it was always 
Margaret Thatcher who caught 
.Anthony Powell’s eye. 

Powell comments longingly on 
Thatcher's physical appearance 



Powell: ardent Thatcher!te 


throughout his memoirs, entitled 
Journals WS2-IQ86. “I find Mrs 
Thatcher very attractive, if not 
at all easy," he wrote in 19S2 
after a dinner for writers at 
which the Prime Minister was 
guest of honour. 

“In the course of the evening 
I made covert enquiries as to how 
others felt in this respect Physical¬ 
ly desirable was the universal 
answer.” 

The entry — written in his late 
seventies - is soon followed by 
another, describing a subsequent 
encounter with Tha’tcher. “I contin¬ 
ue to find Mrs Thatcher very 
attractive physically." writes the 
diarist. “Her overhanging eyelids, 
hooded eyes arc the only sugges¬ 
tion of mystery' • • Her general 
appearance seems to justify 
Mitterrand's alleged comment that 
she has the eyes of Caligula and the 
lips of Marilyn Monroe." 

Powell sai next to the Prime 
Minister again at supper, and 
comments in his memoirs on the 
"incredible perfection" of her hair¬ 
do. “In fact I found my self taken 



DIARY 


back to the age of nineteen, sifting 
next to a beautiful girl unable in 
think of anything to say." 

• Reaction has been muted to a 
job adwrtisemem placed in a 
national newspaper by the Oxford 
Concert Party , which claims to be 
Europe's only baroque and tango 
orchestra. The band is seeking a 
tap-dancing viola player. 



JOHN OSBORNE, who died on 
Christmas Eve. may have had the 
reputation of an irascible mis¬ 
anthrope. bur he was a generous 
host when he entertained. Most 
memorable were parties in the 


1980s at his Edwardian house. 
Christmas Place in Kent. The invi¬ 
tations were all-encompassing: 
''Mothers-in-law. dogs, kiddies. 
Australians and Guardian 
whnmin welcome." they would say. 

Everyone would duly arrive io 
mingle with the likes of Harold 
Pinter, Tom Stoppard and John 
Mortimer, as well as sundry Aus¬ 
tralians and in-laws. Osborne 
would stroll through the throng 
dispensing largesse in his raffish 
Edwardian stripes. 

"Guests queuing for rhe Ion in his 
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bedroom were emenained by toe 
titles of the files on his shelves." re¬ 
calls a regular. "They indicated 
that all the angry letters he had 
sent and received were kept in me¬ 
ticulous order." 


Big bong 

THE SAMBAS in Rio de Janeiro 
have been more than usually ener¬ 
getic this Christmas because of 
beachside decorations. The city has 
applied to The Guinness Book of 
Records to register one of its 
constructions as the largest ever 
Christinas decoration. 

ll s the world's biggest and 
we've filed the proof to the Guin¬ 
ness Book." says Luiz Alberto 
Mannho. the marketing manager 
nr Barrashopping. Lurin'America's 
largest shopping mall. 

Tlie editors are considering the 
application: it concerns a red bell 
weighing 15 tuns, which measures 
153 it from top io rim. 



A SURE sign that the author Hanif 
kurcisht is reaching cult status was 
Ihe tneft on Christmas Eve of all 40 



proof copies of his forthcoming 
novel. The Black Album. 

The new book by the author 
of My Beautiful Launderette and 
The Buddha of Suburbia is to be 
published by Faber in April, and 
the proofs were awaiting dispatch 
from Faber's London offices, when 
they were purloined. 

“it is an indication that there is a 
black market value for his books," 
says an insider. “Proof copies are 

K 


Booksellers, however 
be aware that all the 
hot", and may be reluci 
them. Unless of coursi 
laundered. 
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higher thinking 

Labour moves forward on graduate tax 



The Labour Parly’s decision to consider new 
forms of binding for higher education, 
including such previously taboo proposals 
as longterm student loans, strengthens its 
reputation as a party which ran make 
worthwhile contributions to national pol¬ 
itical debate. The rapid expansion of higher 
e ducation is one of the major and 
social developments of our times. The 
present Government has been impressively 
ambitious in promoting this expansion, but 
woefully unimaginative in addressing the 
financial consequences of its own educa¬ 
tional plans. 

In particular, the student loans system 
which was introduced to supplement and 
then gradually replace state student grants 
was badly designed and has left universities, 
students, their parents and the Treasury 
equally dissatisfied. Because the Govern¬ 
ment hoped to emulate private banking 
arrangements, the present scheme requires 
students to repay loans within five years of 
finding reasonably gainful employment 
This short repayment schedule imposes a 
serious financial burden on many gradu¬ 
ates, limits the numbers talcing up the 
scheme, and maximises the risks of fraud 
and default The financial contribution 
made by the scheme to the Treasury's costs 
has also been far too small. 

Until now, a serious political debate on 
alternative funding mechanisms has not 
taken place. The specific ideas that David 
Blunkett, the Shadow Education Secretary, 
now seems to favour are imperfect In 
particular, he is reported to prefer a new tax, 
to be levied throughout all graduates' 
working lifetimes, rather than a new type of 
loan which graduates could repay through 
the tax or National Insurance system over a 
period of years. This preference still smacks 


DEMON DELIGHT 

January 1920: Prohibition declared in America 


Today is perhaps the only day of the year 
when a proposal for Prohibition might find 
any ready response. After two days of over- 
indulgence, the body produces a chemical 
remorse for its sins: the very sight of alcohol 
can be nauseating. But though the flesh may 
be willing to forgo the demon drink, file 
spirit is weak. Four days from now: most of 
those temporary converts to temperance will 
be opening bottles for the new year. 

Seventy-five years ago the new year 
brought no such cheer to-Americans. On 
January 16. 1920, the 
bars were closed, the 
vats were emptied and 
the remaining saloons in 
America made their last 
legal sale of liquor for 14 
years. The 18th amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States came into force, and 
the “noble experiment” of prohibition began. 
It was one of the most disastrous attempts at 
the mass modification of behaviour ever 
attempted in a democracy. The 1920s were 
the decade of the speak-easy, bootlegging, 
extortion, A1 Capone, the St Valentine’s Day 
massacre, police raids on clubs and gam¬ 
bling houses, trips to Cuba and C ana d a 
where alcohol was legal. It was a time of 
political turmoil, with debate centring on the 
costs of enforcing the ideals embodied in the 
original Volstead Act Prohibition was the 
result of agitation against alcohol's sup¬ 
posed undermining of America’s war effort 
during the Erst World War. But it was 
preceded by a century of fervent campaign¬ 
ing that had its roofs in the puritanism of the 
Founding Fathers. 

By 1933, when the amendment was 
repealed, disillusion was almost universal. 
The experiment had necessitated a dozen in¬ 
ternational treaties to prevent smuggling. It 
led to hundreds of thousands of prosecu¬ 


tions. undermined respect for the law, made 
felons of normally law-abiding people and 
led to the damning conclusions of President 
Hoover’s National Commission on Law Ob¬ 
servance and Enforcement Yet the echoes 
lingered long after repeal. It was not until 
1966 that Mississippi became the last state to 
scrap its “dry" laws. Many counties in 
Southern states still enforce “brown bag” 
laws to cover the public display of drink. 

So searing was the Prohibition experience 
that few.Westem countries have attempted it 
since. Curbing the con¬ 
sumption of alcohol, 
however, has been an 
abiding preoccupation of 
lawmakers, and all 
manner of partial, local 
or temporary bans have been introduced. 
Preventing the sale of drink during or before 
football matches is a main weapon in the 
fight against hooliganism. Coventry intro¬ 
duced a ban on drinking in designated 
streets in 1988 to cut down rowdyism and 
street brawls, and six other cities followed. 
President Gorbachev, notoriously, tried to 
curb his fellow Russians* fondness for 
vodka, earning their undying contempt 
Several Muslim countries have introduced 
complete bans on the sale and consumption 
of alcohol, with flogging and imprisonment . 
as penalties. 

Almost all such attempts have failed. 
Human nature has generally won the day. 
Even in Coventry it was found after two 
years that drunkenness, brawling and 
disorder had risen by 20 per cent Indeed, 
there is some evidence that relaxation of 
licensing laws can reduce binge drinking. 
But for those who believe that intake of 
alcohol should be systematically restrict e d, 
there is always the body’s temporary 
weapon: the hangover. 


A PATRIOT FOR US 

Osborne was a unique observer of English life 


L J 




John Osborne will be. remembered as far 
■ more than a great playwright The opening 
of Look Back in Anger on May 8,1956 was 
indeed a transforming moment in the 
history of British theatre, the birth of an era 
of “angry young men" and kitchen-sink 
drama. “This last particular date seems to 
have become fixed in file memories of 
theatrical historians," wrote Osborne laconi¬ 
cally in his first volume of autobiography. 
He knew full well the significance of what'he 
had done. Yet his legacy wifi not be confined 
to this particular dramatic achievement 

In one sense, it was Osborne's misfortune. 
to write a masterpiece so early in his career.. 
Invited by Kenneth TYnan to “make history" 
at the National, he replied: “Thank you, I've 
already made it" This was arrogance tinged 
with melancholy. After Look Back in Anger, 
the visits of the muse, were capricious. 
Although The Entertainer, Luther and 
Inadmissible Evidence are great plays, 
many that Osborne wrote are not It is a 
reflection of his significance as a writer that 
this matters so little. He will be judged not 
only as a dramatist but as a chronicler of 
postwar England and its foibles. 

Some of Osborne’s writing bears the ugJy 
imprint of personal vendetta. His waous 
attacks upon his mother and former wife m 
two volumes of memoirs diminish him as 
much as them. Yet these books are key texts 
for those who would understand English 
society in the last half-century. Osborne was 
fearlessly candid in his description of class 
mores in his youth and the tedium of a 


stultifying English upbringing. His descrip¬ 
tions of a family for whom “disappointment 
was oxygen" are unforgettable. 

What distinguished him from many 
contemporary dramatists was a lave of his 
country, its customs, music and liturgy. 
Sometimes this love was expressed in anger. 
The main character of The Entertainer, the 
■ music-hall comedian Archie Rice, was often 
assumed to be a metaphor for national 
decline. Earlier this year, Osborne pub¬ 
lished a collection of prose writing called 
Damn You , England. In truth, however, 
most of his invective was aimed at EngKsh- 
- men, rather than England. During the 1961 
Berlin crisis, he wrote a “letter of hate" to 
Tribune-'Tt is for you, my countrymen,” he 
explained. “I mean those men of my country 
.who have defiled it" This was the voice of a 
true patriot, outraged by the blunderers 
ruining bis homeland. 

Those who claim that Osborne underwent 
a character change from angry young man 
to clubland reactionary underestimate him. 
He was that rare thing, a persistent rebel 
He revolted against the political correctness 
and nonsensical European bureaucracy of 
recent years as vigorously as he had revolted 
against the stuffy postwar Establishment 
Behind his cynicism lurked the belief that 
. intelligent objection was worthwhile. “There 
. aren’t any good brave causes left," rages 
Jimmy Porter, the anti-hero of Look Back in 
Anger: It is a tribute to John Osborne’s belief 
in the power of writing that he never quite 
believed this. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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‘Lack of interest shown by MI5 in agents of influence’ 


of the party's traditional preoccupation with 
income redistribution and its propensity to 
impose new taxes as a first, rather than a 
last, resort. More important at this stage 
than the details of the specific proposals are 
the two principles which any sensible reform 
of higher education funding should en¬ 
shrine. 

The first is that university students should 
make a significant contribution to the cost of 
their own higher education, instead of 
relying entirely on their parents or the State. 
The second is that this contribution should 
be organised so as to make higher education 
universally affordable and avoid imposing 
excessive financial burdens on those who 
enjoy it. The present student loan system 
satisfies neither of these objectives. Yet they 
could, in fact, be readily reconciled. 

What is required is a very long-term credit 
system, directly linking the loan taken out to 
the repayments required but with interest 
rate subsidies from the Treasury. The long- I 
term nature of the arrangement, the lack of 
collateral for lenders, and the desirability of 
linking repayment with the graduate’s 
income imply that a sensible system of 
student loans should be administered by the 
Inland Revalue and not by the banks or 
other private institutions. 

But a state-administered student loan 
would still be a far cry from a new tax. 
Unlike a tax, a loan system would be 
voluntary in nature. The burden imposed 
would be limited, well-defined and directly 
linked to the benefits enjoyed fry the 
borrower. Above all, the borrower’s obliga¬ 
tion to the State would be one he or she could 
in principle satisfy and annul. If Labour 
cannot see why such an obligation is 
preferable to a new tax, it still has much to 
ieam. 


From Mr Tony Kerpel and others 

Sir. In tiie furore over the Richard 
Gott affair (letters. December 13, 16, 
20) insufficient attention has been 
paid to one significant feature — the 
inability or unwillingness of foe Sec¬ 
urity Service, MI5. to counter the 
activities of agents of influence. 

The Times has done more than 
most to highlight the difference be¬ 
tween two wholly distinct types of 
KGB agent: the intelligence (or es¬ 
pionage) agent, and the agent of in¬ 
fluence. The former were spies pass¬ 
ing Western secrets to Moscow, whilst 
foe latter were propagandists feeding 
Moscow conformation to the West. 

Both forms of activity are subver¬ 
sive but. since they are not spies, KGB 
agents of influence like Gott cannot be 
prosecuted in peacetime. It is precisely 
because the only sanction against 
them is exposure to the contempt of 
their fellow citizens, that their identi¬ 
ties should no longer be concealed. 

According to MI5 “sources", how¬ 
ever (report. December IQ, the intelli¬ 
gence services do not wish to be seen 
to be “engaged in a witch hunt against 
former Soviet ’agents of influence’ and 
would only take action where such 
treacherous behaviour had broken the 
law". Since it is not illegal to co¬ 
operate in peacetime with hostile 
intelligence agencies to feed Western 
media with disinformation, this 
means that MI5 has a policy of doing 
nothing at all to punish or deter 
agents of influence. 

The exposure of KGB agents of 
influence involved in the British anti¬ 
nuclear movement would have had as 
dramatic an impact in foe 1960s and 
1980s as the exposure of Mussolini's 
funding of Mosley’s Fascists in the 
1930s. In both cases MI5, as usual 
kept what it knew to itself. That is 
partly why, in 1981, we fettit necessary 


friendly Nato countries, in order to 
counter subversive propagandists in 
peacetime. 

Those of us who actually traced 
and publicised direct links between 
Soviet-inspired “peace" campaigns 
and their Western mouthpieces were 
denounced as “witch hunters", no 
matter how accurate our evidence. 

For example, in May 1984 the then 
Editor of The Observer described our 
detailed exposure of the links between 
the Soviet-controlled World Peace 
Council and a group called “Generals 
for Peace" as “an attempt to smear the 
names erf a number of distinguished 
former Nato officers”. 

The Press Council — on which sat a 
member of the World Peace Council — 
refused even to consider our com¬ 
plaint against The Observer, giving 


Vanishing ponds 

From Dr Andrew Hull 

Sir, We were dismayed at the re¬ 
sponse from Robert Atkins, the Envir¬ 
onment Minister, to the loss of farm¬ 
land ponds in the British countryside 
(report, December 21). 

Northwest England has the highest 
concentration of ponds surviving in 
England and Wales, and our research 
shows that if current loss rates con¬ 
tinue, there will be few of these small, 
but vitally important, wetland habi¬ 
tats present fry the middle of the next 
century. 

Despite the degree of optimism ex¬ 
pressed fry the minister and the pro¬ 
mise of a national pond survey in 
1996, existing mechanisms for pond 
protection in northwest England have 
proved largely ineffective. 

Jterhaps one solution worth consid¬ 
ering would be to introduce more en¬ 
vironmentally sensitive use of set- 
aside which would reward fanners 
for protecting and managing this tra¬ 
ditional fa rmland habitat. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW HULL. 

Ponds Research Unit, 

Liverpool John Moores University, 
School of Social Science, 

Trueman Buflding, 

15-21 Webster Street, 

Liverpool 3. 

December 22. 


Witch-craft 

From Mr J. H. A Desmond 

Sir, How fortunate are the students of 
Leeds University to have a chaplain 
resolute in proclaiming it wrong, as 
an act of worship, “to nave sex with 
the high priest at full moon" (report, 
December 12). 

Cculd the reverend lady be per¬ 
suaded please to advise your readers 
as to when, of the phases of the moon, 
such an act of worship would be right? 

Yours faithfully, 

J.H. A. DESMOND, 

2 Ch&teau des Roches, 

Le Mont Gras d’Eau, 

St Brdade, Jersey. 


Better in than oat? 

From Mr Stephen Sellers 

Sir, Can someone please explain to me 
why anyone would want to escape 
from Whhemoor prism (reports and 
leading article. December 20}? 

Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN SELLERS, 

76 Trinity Road, Four Oaks. 

Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands. 


Letters for publication may 
be faxed to 071-782 5046. 


no word of explanation for its de¬ 
cision. 

It was not until ten years later, 
when the danger had passed, that 
“Generals lor Peace" was finally re¬ 
vealed as having been organised by 
the Stasi, under the direction of the 
KGB. 

Is the situation any better now? We 
doubt it. The Security Service still 
compares the deserved exposure of 
hostile agents of influence, or even 
misguided extremists, with a hunt for 
mythical “witches". Last week the 
press dramatically reported how the 
new Parliamentary intelligence and 
Security Committee will be holding its 
supervisory meetings in a “secure 
cell" which wfll be regularly swept for 
bugs. 

Yet, cm that committee sits an ac¬ 
tively left-wing Member of Parlia¬ 
ment Mr Allan Rogers, who has ap¬ 
plauded the activities of foe WFC and 
of a similar North Korean propagan¬ 
da front; who called the hardline 
Communist coup leaders “patriots of 
Grenada" after their conviction for 
murdering their predecessors; who 
mourned the death of the Spanish civ¬ 
il war Communist, La Pasionaria; 
who described Nato cruise missile 
bases in Britain as being “under Uni¬ 
ted States occupation"; and who 
backed Marxist regimes in Angola 
and Nicaragua while praising the 
“fortitude and resolve” of the Wrapp¬ 
ing pickets. 

None of this makes Mr Rogers a 
spy, or even an agent of influence. It 
simply serves to illustrate why agents 
of influence and fellow-travellers need 
fear as little opposition from the Sec¬ 
urity Service in the future as they have 
done in the past 

Yours faithfully, 

TONY KERPEL 
EDWARD LEIGH. 

JULIAN LEWIS. 

Policy Research Associates, 

35 Westminster Bridge Road, SE1. 
December 20. 

From Captain Richard Sharpe. RN, 
Editor, Jane's Fighting Ships 

Sir, Your leader of December 16, “The 
voice of foe swamp", goes to foe heart 
of the Gott affair. 

The popular view of spying involves 
hidden cameras, dead-letter drops, 
clandestine meetings and foe whole 
paraphernalia of gathering and pass¬ 
ing on classified information, in war. 
much of this effort is based on foe 
need to know the enemy’s strengths 
and immediate plans, many of which 
have a short shelf-life. 

- In more leisurely times, espionage 
by influence is potentially much more 
damaging. For example, decisions af¬ 
fecting our future military capabilities 


are in theory taken after long delibera¬ 
tions scrutinised by many commit¬ 
tees. In practice, the whole procedure 
is open to strong-minded and hostile 
individual influences, right up to the 
stage of foe final ministerial sig¬ 
nature. Those influences can come 
from anywhere, whether politician, 
civil servant, defence scientist or 
academic, or even from serving off¬ 
icers. 

Suborn one or two key people from 
each of these groups and instruct 
them which way to work, and the pro¬ 
cess, unlike conventional spying, has 
no risks and leaves no traces other 
than “red gold". At least Gott worked 
for the open press. 

Gordlevsky should be encouraged 
to reveal all he knows, even though 
this wfll go against foe instincts of an 
Establishment which hates witch 
hunts, and foe British public who 
prefer the oock-up to the conspiracy 
theory of governmental failures. 

Even if the evidence is insufficient to 
bring someone to court, those who 
have sold their country Ln the last forty 
years should at least be made to 
sweat It will discourage others from 
entering foe same swamp. 

Yours faithfully. 

RICHARD SHARPE, 

Editor, Jane’s Fighting Ships , 
Foundry House. 

Kingsley. Bordon, Hampshire. 

From Mr William M. Clarke 

Sir, Mike Hyde’S experience with the 
persistent inquiries from foe Soviet 
trade delegation (letter, December 13) 
was mirrored, almost precisely, a 
decade or more earlier, between the 
late 1940s and foe early 1960s, when I 
was on The Manchester Guardian 
and The Times. The ubiquitous “Mr 
John Brown" of M15 (or was it MI6?) 
was already on foe alert Sometimes 
he appeared from the Foreign Office; 
sometimes claiming journalistic in¬ 
terest It rarely curbed Soviet curios¬ 
ity, or persistence. 

I came to the conclusion that the 
simple act of initiating action of any 
sort earned kudos for foe trade dele¬ 
gation bade in Moscow, almost irre¬ 
spective of the outcome. On one occa¬ 
sion the Soviet financial attache from 
whom I wanted details of Soviet gold 
sales, handed me a long printed list of 
trade and financial questions before 
we had even ordered lunch, but never 
raised the matter again, then or later. 
Perhaps he realised that The Man¬ 
chester Guardian in those days off¬ 
ered less fertile ground than it appa¬ 
rently did later. 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM CLARKE. 

37 Park Vista, Greenwich, SE10. 
December 14. 


London’s cars and parking dilemma 


From Mr Peter Cuming 

Sir, Your headline “Car commuters to 
be squeezed in roads U-turn" (report, 
December 19) seems to be extravagant 
in using foe term "U-turn". Stephen 
Norris, the Transport Minister for 
London, so far seems to have under¬ 
gone only the initial stage of a Pauline 
Damascene conversion experience, in 
so far as he has been struck down and 
cannot see a thing. 

To welcome the Heathrow Express, 
Jubilee Line extension and Channel 
Tunnel rail link as significant alter¬ 
native transport for the motorist is 
indicative of how out of touch our 
transport planners have become. 

One will connect air travellers to 
one of London’s least accessible rail 
termini — Paddington. Another will 
connect central London to a largely 
uninhabited dockland and foe last 
when it arrives will dump continental 
passengers at an already seriously 
overloaded hub of the Underground 
network — King's Cross/St Pancras. 

How Mr Norris can believe that 
any of these developments will be 
welcomed by motorists is a mystery, 
like most of British transport policy. 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER CUMING. 

34 Savemake Road. NW3. 

December 19. 


Plain sailing 

From Mr Donald Macintosh 

Sir, No doubt Cunard is foe subject of 
well deserved criticism over foe QE2 
(tetters, December 21. 22, 24). How¬ 
ever, a few weeks ago my wife and I 
returned from a ten-day cruise in foe 
Pacific, starting in Sydney, on another 
Cunard ship. I can only say that it 
would be difficult to fault foe experi¬ 
ence. 

We boarded ship with a minimum 
of fuss-We were served tea sailing out 
of Sydney harbour, and found our 
baggage in our cabin afterwards. 
Meals were consistently good, and foe 
multinational crew pleasant and at¬ 
tentive. 

Films relevant to the itinerary were 
shown on cabin TV and the nightly 


Glenn Miller memory 

From Mrs Mary Sims 

Sir, Mr Victor Sylvester Jr says (tetter, 
December 21) that he has never heard 
it mentioned that Paul Dudley was 
Glam Miller's companion on the ill- 
fated flight The reason is simply that 
Paul was not on that flight 
At foe time I was receptionist at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, which was Glenn 
and Paul's London base. They left foe 


From Mr T. W. Wiseman 

Sir, That foe Government is to reduce 
the number of car-parking spaces in 
new developments in London Is an 
ideal opportunity for MPs to show us 
the way by reducing foe number of 
spaces available to them in the Palace 
of Westminster. If part of their car 
park were converted to office and 
storage space it might stop their 
continual moaning about lade of 
facilities and could even give the 
Leader of the Opposition a secure 
office. 

Yours faithfully. 

TERENCE W. WISEMAN, 

Conway House. Kiln we D Road, 
Market Rasen. Lincolnshire. 

From Mr John Tovev 

Sir, Your report says that car-parking 
spaces are being reduced from 359 to 
just 22 when the Department of 
Transport moves to its new head¬ 
quarters. Twemy-two seems a strange 
number. Is that more to do with 
available space, or the number of 
people who make foe rules? 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN TOVEY, 

18 Highfields Drive. Bilsthorpe, 
Newark, Nottinghamshire. 

December 20. 


entertainment could have graced any 
West End stage. Everyone I spoke to 
had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

Incidentally the ship was built in 
Spain and registered in Panama. It 
seems as if in the rundown of our mer¬ 
chant fleet and shipbuilding caparity 
we are accomplishing what the U- 
boat failed to do. 

Since cruising is a rapid-growth in¬ 
dustry, can we not hah the terminal 
decline in these industries? If Mr Maj¬ 
or wants to put the Great back in Brit¬ 
ain (letter, December 22), I suggest he 
start here. 

Yours. 

DONALD MadNTOSH, 

Casa do Canto. 

39 Highland Road. 

Turret Park, Crieff, Perthshire. 
December 24 


hotel together for their base in Bed¬ 
ford and foe flight to Paris. 

When we heard foe news of the air 
crash and Glenn Miller's death, we 
naturally assumed that Paul had also 
perished- To our great surprise he 
walked into the hotel some time later, 
alive and well, and I spoke with him. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARY SIMS. 

Mailings. The Great. 

Foxton. Cambridge. 


Tate paintings 
blush unseen 

From Mrs Jenny Pery 

Sir. What exactly are the Tate Gal¬ 
lery’s obligations to the public in their 
role as guardians of some of the 
nation's works of art? Over the past 
five years I have been involved in 
organising retrospective exhibitions of 
three lesser-known 20th-century Eng¬ 
lish painters — Solomon J. Solomon, 
Claude Rogers and John Dodson — 
whose very best work is in the Tate 
collection, often there as a result of a 
family bequest 

On each occasion my request for a 
loan of the paintings — necessary 
focal points in the exhibitions — has 
been refused. Many different reasons 
for refusal have been given, the oddest 
being that the picture (one of Sol¬ 
omon’s) was not in a fit condition to 
show. 

None of the paintings requested has 
ever been on show on the walls of the 
Tate. Each of the pictures I required 
for a public airing had a relatively low 
intrinsic value — its historical interest 
being paramount — and in each case 
the exhibition took place in a rep¬ 
utable gallery equipped with the 
necessary security arrangements. 

Why does the Tale impose such 
restrictions on its ever-growing collec¬ 
tion? Is the public, to whom these 
pictures supposedly belong, never to 
see foe more minor paintings which 
lurk in its storerooms? 

Britain has always produced a rich 
and eccentric collection of talented, 
thoughtful, sensitive anti untierrated 
painters. The best of their work seems 
destined to blush unseen. 

Yours truly. 

JENNY PERY. 

Holne Brake, Bovey Tracey. Devon. 
December 24. 


Bankside competition 

From the Director of the Tate Gallery 

Sir, Professor Sir Edmund Happold. 
in his letter of December 19. com¬ 
plains of foe exclusion of building 
engineers from foe Tate Gallery’s 
competition for its planned conver¬ 
sion of the redundant power station at 
Bankside into a new Gallery of Mod¬ 
em Art 

The competition is intended to select 
an architect and not a design; but this 
does not mean that the trustees have 
no aspirations for a high quality of 
creative engineering. Indeed, they 
have benefited from first-class en¬ 
gineering advice throughout foe ini¬ 
tial feasibility studies and in the 
development of foe competition. 

The gallery has recently advertised 
for structural and building services 
engineers for Bankside. We expect 
them to make a significant creative 
contribution to all our projects. large 
and smaff Those practices taking part 
in the competition will have ample 
opportunity to demonstrate their cre¬ 
ative abilities. 

Yours faithfully, 

NICHOLAS SEROTA, Director. 

Tate Gallery, Mill bank, SW1. 
December 20. 


Sanctity of the home 

From the Reverend Beverley Coleman 

Sir. It was I who baptised Jonathan 
Pbwell in 1960 (letter, December 13), in 
his parents’ house in the Sumatra 
jungle. I have also had, on two 
occasions, to baptise children at sea. 

The first was on board the P&O 
Corfu in 1954. and I retain a printed 
card recording all foe details, includ¬ 
ing latitude and longitude. 1 had some 
difficulty with the other, on the ill- 
fated Willem Ruys (later the Achille 
Laura), which was then a Dutch ship. 
However, the font in both cases was 
the ship's belL 

In those days, by the way, all bap¬ 
tisms at sea were customarily reg¬ 
istered at St Dunstan and All Saints, 
Stepney, known as .the Church of the 
High Seas. 

Yours faithfully, 

BEVERLEY WARREN COLEMAN, 
44 Walnut Crescent. Fruitlands, 
Malvern Wells. Worcestershire. 


Liberal disposal 

From Dr Tim Bradshaw 

Sir, It is becoming dearer that we 
have a liberal government in power 
rather than a conservative one. Would 
it prove an interesting holiday game 
to list the institutions which have not 
been “conserved" by HM Govern¬ 
ment over the past few years? Perhaps 
I might begin with St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, foe coal industry, Sunday, 
and Rover? 

TIM BRADSHAW. 

54 St Giles. Oxford. 

December 23. 


Bread sauce 

From Mrs Jcui Prebble 

Sir. Whatever has happened to bread 
sauce? I have now eaten in three res¬ 
taurants purporting to serve a “tra¬ 
ditional" dinner at Christmas with 
“all the trimmings" and there has 
been no sign of this absolutely deli¬ 
cious, very traditional and quite es¬ 
sential trimming, which complements 
foe turkey meat so perfectly. 

Yours sincerely. 

JAN PREBBLE. 

905 Nelson House, 

Dolphin Square, SW1. 

December 26. 
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Gerard Depardieu, (he 
actor, is 46 today 


Anniversaries 


BIRTHS: Johannes Kepler, 
astronomer, Weil der Stadl, 
Germany. 1571; Sir George 
Cayley, pioneer of aerodynam¬ 
ics. Scarborough. 1773: Louis 
Pasteur, chemist and bacteri¬ 
ologist. Dole. France. 1S22: 
Marlene Dietrich, actress. 
Berlin. 1901. 


DEATHS: Pierre de Ronsard. 
poet. Tours. 1585: George Bar¬ 
rington. pickpocket and writ¬ 
er. Parramana. 1804: William 
Jay. dissenting minister. Bath. 
1853: William Armstrong, Bar¬ 
on Armstrong, inventor. 
Northumberland. 1900; Wil¬ 
liam Archer, journalist and 
dramatic critic. London. 1924: 
Sergy Yesenin, poet. Lenin¬ 
grad. 1925: Max Beckmann. 
Expressionist painter. New 
York. 1950: Lester Pearson. 
Prime Minister of Canada 
1963-68. Ottawa. 1972: Houari 
Boumedienne. President of Al¬ 
geria 1965-78. Algiers. 1978: 
Hoagy Carmichael, pianist 
and composer. Palm Springs. 
California. 1981. 


Charles Darwin set sail in 
HMS Beagle from Plymouth 
on his voyage of scientific dis¬ 
covery. 1831. 

The first performance of J.M. 
Barrie’s Peter Pan took place 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
London. 1904. 

The Sex Discrimination and 
Equal Pay Acts came into ef¬ 
fect in Britain, 1975. 


Forthcoming 


marriage 


Mr M.C. Hare 
and Miss PA. Tomlin 
The engagement i* announced 
between Michael Charles, only son 
of Mr and Mrs Dennis Hare, of 
Baldock. Hertfordshire, and 
Pauline *nn.\0un2ert daughter of 
Mr Robert Tomlin and the late 
Mr> Dorothy Tomlin, of Rayleigh. 
Essex. 
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Birthdays today 

Miss Anne Armstrong. Ameri¬ 
can diploma!, 67: Viscount As- 
tor. 43: Sir Gordon Brunton. 
former president. Internation¬ 
al Thomson Organisation. 73: 
Captain N.F. Crump, race¬ 
horse trainer, 84; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Thomas Devitt, 
shipbroker and former rugby 
player, 92; Lord Griffiths of 
Fforestfach, 53; Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal Sir Derek Hodgkinson. 
77; Viscount Knutsford. 6& 
Miss Pat Moss, former rally 
driver. 60; Professor D.H. 
Northcote, former master, 
Sidney Sussex College. Cam¬ 
bridge, 73; Sir William Purves, 
banker. 63: Professor B.R. 
Rees, former principal. St Da- 
vid’s University College, 
Lampeter, 75; Sir Norman 
Reid, former director. Tate 
Gallery. 79; Dr E.C. Salt- 
house. master. University 
College, Durham. 59: Lord 
Sterling of Piaistow. 60; Miss 
Janet Street-POrter. broadcast¬ 
er, 48; Miss Polly Toynbee, 
journalist and broadcaster. 4& 
the Right Rev A.M.A. Turn- 
bull. Bishop of Durham, 59; 
Brigadier Dame Mary Tyr- 
whitt former director. WRAG 
91. 



The architects, left to right Dermot O’Hagan and Ciaran Mussen with Peter Rossher, hotel manager, in front of the Downshire Anns 


Community pride finds a focus in new hotel 


B\ Nicholas Watt, Ireland correspondent 


A COMMUNITY group in 
Hilltown. Co Down, who 
converted a derelict court¬ 
house in their village into a 
smart hotel, has won the 
Rural Issues section of The 
Times Community Enter' 
prise Awards. 

The Clonduff Development 
Enterprise (CDE) raised 
£30.000 in Hilltown towards 
the costs of renovating the 
early 19th-century budding 
which they described as a 
symbol of die area’s economic 
decline. 

They raised the rest of the 
money, which came to nearly 
£1 milioa with grants and 
loans from the Department of 
the Environment the Inter¬ 
national Fund for Ireland 
and Newry and Moume Dis¬ 


trict Council. The Downshire 
Arms Hotel, which domi¬ 
nates the village of Hilltown 
in the picturesque country¬ 
side between Newry and the 
Mourne Mountains, is now a 
thriving business catering for 
office parties and wedding 
receptions. 

Dermot O’Hagan, vice- 
chairman of the CDE. says 
that the building, which had 
been derelict for six years, 
was in such a poor state that it 
had to be gutted. “The roof 
had gone, die windows were 
non-existent, the floors were 
rotten and there was water 
penetration everywhere,” he 
says. “We just worked from 
the shell of the building." The 
community group appointed 
a local architectural firm and 
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a local structural engineer 
and quantity surveyor. The 
budding work was put out to 
competitive tender and was 
completed on target last 
autumn. 

Smaller buildings in the 
courtyard had to be demol¬ 
ished because they were in 
such a poor state. But pillars 
from the old budding were 


used in the construction of 
self-catering apartments. 
Ciaran Mussen, who helped 
with the design, said that 
preserving the pillars was a 
painstakin g but worthwhile 

job: “Each stone had to be 
numbered, photographed 
and then put bade in place." 

A local hotelier now runs 
the establishment which has 
two function rooms, a restau¬ 
rant and seven sdf-catering 
apartments. The hotel em¬ 
ploys ten full-time staff and 
20 part-timers. Peter Rossher, 
the manager, says: “Business 
is good. People are coming 
from a 40-mile radius." 

Mr O’Hagan says that the 
project has acted as an impor¬ 
tant catalyst for the revita¬ 
lisation of HQ]town. "It has 
renewed a sense of pride in 
the village. People didn't feel 


that before.” He says that new 
businesses have been attract¬ 
ed to the village and shop¬ 
keepers have smartened up 
their premises. 

The community group also 
hopes die hotel will attract 
tourists on their way to the 
Mourne Mountains. “We 
want to market Hilltown as a 
better way of travelling 
there." 

The refurbishment of the 
Downshire Arms Hotel has 
won the Rural Issue award, 
supported by the Rural Dev¬ 
elopment Commission, in the 
1994 Community Enterprise 
Awards sponsored by The 
Times and Touche Ross and 
organised by Business in the 
Community. The awards will 
be presented by the Prince of 
Wales in Manchester on 
February 8. 


Latest wills 


Recent estates include: 

Sir Anthony Gerald Roderick 
Rouse, of Eastbourne. East 
Sussex, retired diplomat, for¬ 
mer Consul-General in New 
York, left estate valued at 
£76272 neL 

Mr Oswald Stevens Nock, of 
Batheaston, Bath, the railway 
historian and engineer, left es¬ 
tate valued at £113207 net 
Margaret Gertrude Fulks. of 
Bexhill. East Sussex, formerly 
of St Leonards, left estate val¬ 
ued at £544224 net. 

She left personal legacies totalling 
£7.000. £.5.000 each 10 Lhe Easi 
Sussex Group or the Spasttcs 
Society, Hastings. Christian Action, 
and the Dominique Plre 
Foundation. Huy. Belgium. £4.000 
to the Hastings and Bexhill Society 
for Mentally Handicapped 
Children, and the residue equally 
between Shelter. British Bed Cross 
Society and Oxram. 

Mr Ernest Thomas Henry 
Jessop. of St Michaels. 
Tenlerden, Kent, left estate 
valued at £1.929.056 net. He 
died intestate. 

Mr Isaac Louis Benjamin, of 
London SWL3, the theatrical 
impresario, former head of 
Stoll Moss, left estate valued 
at £105.329 net. 

Mr Guy Hugo Southern, of 
Bratton. Westbury, Wiltshire, 
solicitor, a partner in the 
international law firm Frere 
Cholmeley, who was for ten 
years solicitor to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, left estate valued at 
£1259.851 net. 

Mr Ronald Mervyn Clarke, of 
Cholderton. Salisbury, Wilt¬ 
shire. left estate valued at 
£2.428564 net. 

Mr Kenneth Georgee Ste¬ 
phenson. of Burgess Hill. 

West Sussex.£733,473 

Mr Leonard Royston William 
Whiter. of Enborne, 

Berkshire.£1.123.884 

Mrs Vera Marv Alien, of 

London N10. £589.944 

Mrs Grace Dawson, of West 
Ravendale. Grimsby. South 
Humberside.£591.544 


National Trust seeks Elm to buy castle 


By Marcus Biinney 


THE National Trust is look¬ 
ing for a El million donation to 
enable it to buy one of the 
finest castles in northwest 
England. Appleby Castle in 
Cumbria stands in a magnifi¬ 
cent hilltop position over the 
River Eden and comes with a 
separate well-preserved Nor¬ 
man keep, as well as numer¬ 
ous cottages and 30 acres of 
ground. 

Martin Drury, director des¬ 
ignate of the Trust, says: “This 
is a very romantic and beauti¬ 
ful place, the climax of one of 
the most perfect small towns 
in England." 

The castle is famous above 
ail for its association with 
Lady Anne Clifford, who 
ranks with Bess of Hardwick 
as one of the great women 


builders of English history. A 
committed royalist, she re¬ 
turned to the region on the 
execution of Charles I and 
became a great public benefac¬ 
tor, restoring castles and 
churches damaged in the Civil 
War and building alms¬ 
houses. 

The castles has been put on 
the market by Fergus son 
International Holdings which 
has restored the property over 
the last 15 years, using it as a 
headquarters and training 
centre, bur regularly opening 
it to the public. The company 
is moving south. 

Oliver Maurice, the trust 
director in the North West 
said: “It will be an economic 
disaster for the town if the 
castle closes its gates. It has 
40.000 visitors a year and is a 
major catalyst for local trade." 


Acquisition by the trust 
would enable the castle's 
collection of paintings to be 
returned. It was purchased by 
the Abbot Hall Art Gallery in 
1981 with a grant from the 
National Heritage Memorial 
Fund, but only some of the 60 
pictures are on display. 

Alastair Lalng. curator of 
paintings at the National 
Trust says: “This is one of the 
most remarkable survivals of 
a collection of portraits of a 
major family in the land. 
There are magnificent full- 
lengths in splendid frames 
and a spectacular secular trip¬ 
tych. already on loan to the 
castle, showing Lady Anne at 
three stages of her life and 
describing her family, educa¬ 
tion and achievements." 

The historian John Harris 
says: “Appleby is like a great 


London 

Queen Mary and Westfield 
College 

Facultv of Laws 


lor of lhe Centre for Commercial 
Law Studies: Professor John 
YeUand to be Head of the Depan¬ 
mem of Law. 


University news 


Appointments 

Drapers* Chair of Law- Dr Alan 
Nome. Senior Leciurer. School of 
Law. University of Warwick 
Chair of Law: Professor Katherine 
O’Donovan. Professor of Family 
Law and Legal Theory, University 
of Kem 

Herchel Smith Chair of Intellec¬ 
tual Property Law: Professor 
James C Lahore. University of 
Melbourne 

Professorial Research Fellow: Dr S 
D M McConvilie. 


Promotions: 

Ms Genevra Richardson (Reader}. 
Professor of Public Law; Mr John 
Yelland (Senior Leciurer), Profes¬ 
sor of Law: Mr C M Reed (Senior 
Lecturer). Reader in Information 
Technology Law; Ms Geraldine 
Van Buercn (Lecturer). Senior 
lecturer. 

Other appointments: 

Professor Ian Fletcher lo be Dinx- 


M an Chester 

Professor Wilfred Robin 
McDonough io be Director of 
information Systems from March 
1.1W5 

Simon John Bulmer. Reader in 
Government, to be Professor of 
Government from a dale io be 
arranged 

Norman Myron Geras, ai present 
Reader in Government, to be 
Professor of Govemmenl from a 
date to be arranged 
David Cesarani. at present Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Contem¬ 
porary History and Wiener 
Library. London, and Adjunct 
Lecturer in the Department of 
Hebrew and Jewish Studies at 
University College London, to be 
Professor of Judaism in Modem 
Times in the Department of Re¬ 
ligions and Theology from a dale 
to be arranged 

Dr Pedro Ricardo Lowers lei n. ai 
present Lister Research Fellow and 


Senior lecturer in Neuroscience ai 
the University of Wales College of 
Cardiff, to be lister Institute 
Professor of Molecular Medicine 
and Gene Therapy from a date to 
be arranged. 

Professor Anatoly I Ruban. at 
present Professor in the Depart¬ 
ment of Aeromechanics and Flying 
Technics of the Moscow Institute 
of Physics and Technology and 
Head of the Viscous Fluid Dynam¬ 
ics Department in the Central 
Aerohydrodynamic Institute 
(TsAGI). Moscow, io be Professor 
of Computational Fluid Dynamics 
in the Department of Mathematics 
and in the Manchester Schcol of 
Engineering. 

Richard John BaJment, at present 
Reader in Zoology in the School of 
Biological Sciences, to be Professor 
of Zoology from January 1.1995. 


Medicine. Catherine M Kielty: 
Senior Lecturer in Transplant 
Immunology in the Department of 
Medicine. Trudie E Roberts; Lec¬ 
turer in Civil Engineering. Daoyi 
Chat: Lecturer in Commun¬ 
ications in the Manchester School 
of Engineering. Timothy 
O’Farrell: Lecturer in Pure 
Mathematics. Richard Sharp; 
Alumni Officer in the Registrar 
and Secretary’s Department, Ja¬ 
nice E Lancaster Head of 
Cataloguing in the John Rylands 
University library, Sandra J 
Bracegirdle. 


Appointments 

Senior Leciurer (non-dimea!) in 


Grams 

Recent grams include: 

British Heart Foundation: 
Molecular signals and vascular 
remodelling in hypertension. Dr 
M J Humphries. Dr V Ohanian 
and Professor A M Heagerly. 
£97.783: Mast cells and athero¬ 
sclerosis, Dr D E Woolley. £63.683 
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Archaeology 


site- 


preserved in estuary 

BY NORMAN HAMMOND, ARCHAEOUDCY CORRESPONDENT 




WOODEN buildings and 
trackways nearly 2,400 years 
old have been excavated below 
high tide mark in the Severn 
estuary. The remarkable con- 
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sands of years earlier still have 
been encountered. These -set¬ 
tlers. of around 6500 BC ajx 
parentiy burnt local woodland' 
as. part of thdr gathenn^ahd ; 


estuary. *nc iciuou-w.'. —■* ;—...r_ .. 

ditions of preservation include hunting adnofaS. 
Viancfcof cade hoof- 


prints” around the buildings, 
according to Dr Martin Bell of 
the University of Wales at 
Lampeter. , 

The site lies on the Welsh 
shore between the Severn 
Bridge and Newport, where 
the river widens into the 
Bristol Channel. It is exposed 
for only six hours a day at low 
tide, and is often obscured by 
mud. 

The bonus has been that the 

constant waterlogging has 
protected the timbers ofthe 
buildings, and one exception¬ 
ally well-preserved house has 
been totally removed for re¬ 
construction at the National 
Museum of Wales in Cardiff. 
Its: walls are of oak 
planks; arid both radiocarbon' 
and tree-ring dating plare 
the settlement around 
400 BG 

Fourteen trackways, most of 
them of brushwood and rails 
pegged on to the surface ofthe 
mud, have been found. One 
substantial track consisted of 
diagonally driven stakes sup¬ 
porting a raised timber and 
brushwood walkway across 
flooded marshland, and has 
been traced for 100 yards out 
towards foe river.. 

Part of a Bronze Age plank- 
built boat has been found, 
dated by its. tree rings to 
around L0Q0 BG and traces of 
a Mesolithic settlement thou- 


stood on a low island in whaj- 
was then a. bog. whic h in '. 
prehistoric times • covered, 
much of the area east of - 
Cardiffc it was later drowiae^ 
fey rising sea level, only to be! 
discovered in 1990 by Derek’ 
Upton, a Llanwem steelwork-5 
er and amateur archaeologist'. 
“The zone between.Newport; 

and foe new Severn^Bridge! 
appears to be the richest area! 
of intertidal archaeology yet 
found in Britain” DrBeft t 
said. “These discoveries , high 1 ;, 
light foe potential of the inter¬ 
tidal 2 one where the sea. is" 

. cutting into ancient peat'bogs? 
and river channels, which are; 

. key contexts for the survival of 
.waterlogged archaeological- 
sites.” . - 

Since their discovery, the.. 
Iron Age houses hhte beeri: 
excavated in as much secrecy ; 
as possible because of the . 
vulnerability of the site on a| 
site of special scientific interest' 
(SSSI). and because of the 
dangerous nature of the inter-, 
tidal area, Dr Bell said. 


The project had been site-: 
oessfully completed, but there 


had been “catastrophic" tidal, 
damage earlier this year. Also,, 
development pressure around ’ 
foe new Severn crossing was 
threatening the survival of ari.1 
entire, and until now amazing 1 ! 
ly preserved, prehistorief, 
landscape. 


City centre dig reveals 
big medieval friaiy 


By Norman Hammond 


French or Irish town. The 
street leads straight up to foe 
castle. At foe bottom is the 
church with a splendid heral¬ 
dic tombs of Lady Anne and 
her mother. At the top. by the 
castle gate are Lady Anne’s 
almshouses. The grounds are 
still recognisably an ancient 
deer park with magnificent 
views down to foe river and 
across to the hills." 

John Martin Robinson, an 
architectural historian who 
lives near by. says: This is a 
great historic house which 
passed by descent from foe 
reign of James I until it was 
sold in 1962. There is nothing 
like it in the North West We 
are concerned it will be bought 
by a developer who will sell off 
the cottages and obtain plan¬ 
ning permission to buOd in the 
grounds." 


ONE of the largest medieval 
friaries in England has been 
uncovered in foe centre of 
Lincoln. Lying on foe site of 
foe city’s new central library, 
this earlier centre of learning 
and contemplation had two 
cloisters and a large church. 

The Franciscan friary occur 
pied the site from around 
AD 1230 until its suppression 
by Henry VIB in 1539. It 
covered an entire Hock in the 
southeastern quarter o£foe 
former Roman town, bounded 
on the east by the surviving. 
Roman city wall. 

One building, foe . Grey- 
friars. still survives in good 
condition: it is believed to be 
“foe most complete example of 
a first-generation Franciscan 
building in the country", ac¬ 
cording to Mike Jarvis of the 
City of Lincoln Archaeology 
UniL 

“It is thought to represent 
the friary’s first chapeL and 
was converted into an infirma¬ 


ry, guesthouse or hall around 
1270," he said. A large part of 
foe refectory was uncovered, 1 
revealing a 15th-century floor; 
of glazed Flemish tiles and a ; 
large external chimney. Next, 
door was the kitchen, with 
hearths constructed from recy- 1 
cied roof tfles. Ti ’' J 

An open area in the angle, 
between the kitchen and refec-, 
tray braidings is thought to. 
have beeri a “little doistef*’, 
,# a dmster -waik running" 
. north to the Great Goister onT 
foe south.side of the.'.friary:; 
church. A building with but-, 
tressed walls may...it is 
thought be foe remains of the' 
Guildhall given by the Fran-; 
dscans to foe city of Lincoln id. 
1237. 

Archaeologists will continue 
to monitor foe contractors’! 
work on the new library into; 
1995, when, Mr Janos said, “it. 
is hoped more of this impor¬ 
tant site will be revealed". 
Source: Rescue News 62:4-5. 


EU: Molecular physics of excited 
state dynamics. Professor R Grice 
and Professor F H Read. £86250 
Enterprise Oil: Support for Re¬ 
search Associate, Dr C R Hughes. 
£183,040. 

Fraunhofer-Gesell-Siticat: Dev¬ 
elopment of nano-structured func¬ 
tional ceramic/ metal composites. 
Dr C Leach. £149,770. 

Glaxo Group Research: The role 
ElB-mediated disruption of the 
nuclear laminar and its signifi¬ 
cance for the suppression of 
apoptosis. Dr C Dive. £4&000. 
Ministry of Defence: Visible laser 
development and assessment. 
Professor T A King. EZ7.940. 

MRC: Characterisation of a fam¬ 
ily of human heterochromatin- 
associated DNA repeat sequences. 
Dr J E Hewitt. £141.722. 

Norsk Hydro: Burial diagenesis in 
the Gullfiaks Field, Dr S D Burley. 
£47.720. 

NWRHA: The antecedents of sui¬ 
cide bv young people . Dr L 
Appleby. £52613. 

Thom Charity Trust Aetiology of 
abnormal calcium homeostasis in 


diabetic mothers and their off-' 
spring. Dr R J Balment. Dr H 0 ; 
Garland, Dr C P Sibley and 
Professor RDH Boyd, £83.868; 
Can osteoblast cultures be used in 
place of bone graft in orthopaedic 
surgery? Dr C E Evans and Mr J B 
Wifliainson. £31,433. 

Wellcome Trust Maternal nu¬ 
trition and placental amino add 
transporter activity in relation to 
foetal growth, Dr C P Sibley and 
Ms J D Glazier. £27.732 


Bath 

Promotions 

Dr Malcolm Sains bury, currently; 
Reader in Chemistry and Dr fan H- 
Wflliams, currently Reader in’ 
Chemistry, have beat promoted (O' 
Personal Chairs. 


Stirling 

A personal chair in Philosophy has- 
been awarded to Dr Alan Millar.' 
Head of Department of Philos--' 
optay from 1988 until 1994 and- 
Senior Lecturer in Philosophy 
since 199). 

J S Grant Reid to a new Chair in’. 
Plant Biochemistry. 


FAX: 071 481 931 1 
FAX: 071 782 7828 ! 


you must Imp your head 
whatever happens: put up 
with hardship, wort: to 
spread the gospel, discharge 
all the duties of your calling. 
2 Timothy 4 : 5 <REB) 


DEATHS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FLATSHARE 


BIRTHS 


FADBI - On 27th November 
1994. at Kingston HoattaL 
io proud parents David and 
Claire, a beautiful son. Tlwo 
Alexander. 


MNW1DDY - GaroBne Lesley 
Me Frank}. Suddenly on 
23rd December 199* aged 
56 years. Wife of the fade 
John and mother of Bans 
and Rachel. 


DEATHS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Remember 

a loved one... 


by helping to fend 
our vital research. 


Hne send dorowre. nod. pqrtfa nr 
Imperial Cmjot Remrcb Fuad, 
Dtp* 7, FREEPOST, London WC2A Kft 


Imperial Cancer 

_Research Fund 


Research Fund 
Reg Qw-ty No. 209631 . 
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MORNING SUITS 
DINNER SUITS 
EVENING TAIL SUITS 
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ZZ Owing crow ru Linden 
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071 240 2310 


THE^^TIMES 


IKOWHE - On Decaoher 
23nl Colonel Ernest Cotgoy 
Browne OBE. QHDS. 
peacefully at home aged 90 
yean. Dearly loved husband 
at Margaret and the late 
Victoria. Beloved father of 
John and GQlian and loving 
stepfather at Dtuw and 
victoria. Funeral Thursday 
Dece m ner 29th at 2 pm at St 
Peter's Fresftford. near Bath. 
Donations lo Cancer 
Research rattier mat flowers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


To place your Birth, Marriage or Death Notices 
the office vM be open today as foHows: 

Tuesday 27th December 9.30am - 2.00pm. 
Telephone 0374 617843 
where our staff wilt be available to take your call. 
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sa mzwms. 

SUNSET BLVD. PHANTOM. 
SAIGON. L£S MR 
ALL POP. SPORTS A 
THEATRE 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


Our new telephone somber fcr Birth, Mtniaje 

and Deuhaanoimocaiarisis 


471 712 7272 srtpcTl Til 7827 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


TICKETS FOR SALE 


TEL: 071 323 4480 


TRAILFINDERS 


Low cost flights worldwide 

and up lo 65% discount on hotels A car hire 
Gdl Trcrtftnderc for lha complete tailor-mode novel sonrtao 


LONDON longhoiji: 071-938 3366 
TronsatfanSc & Europea rv 071-937 5400 
Finl & Btnimss Gan: 071-938 3444 
MANCHESTER Worldwide-061-039 6069 
BRISTOL Worldwide 0272-299000 
GLASGOW Worldwide: 041-353 2224 


TICKETS 
FDR SALE 
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When responding to 

advstfamenfe 
raadera we adidaed to 

rO a hweh the face value and 
run details of Dcfcefe before 
enierlng into any 
commitment. Most aperto 

tfckcb are sutDect to strict 

rebate and transfer rotes. 


WINTER SPORTS 


CUPte’ E 


COURT & SOCIAL PAGE 


Over the New Year period the fallowing, 
‘kadiines will appty> 


Notices to appear on Thursday, December 29 
should be received in writing by noon an 
Wednesday, December 28 Notices to appear 
on Friday, December 30 should be received in 
writing by 5pm on Wednesday, December 28 


Notices eo appear on 

Saturday, December 31; Monday, January 2i 
Tuesday, January 3 
should be received in writing by 
12 noon on Thursday, December 29 
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JOHN OSBORNE 


>?S; 




John Osborne, playwright actor and 

author, died on Christmas Eve in a 
Shrewsbury hospital aged 65. He 
was bora on December 12,1929. 

MAY 8, 1956 was a crucial night in the 
fortunes of John Osborne and the Royal 
Court Theatre in Sloane Square. It also 
proved to be a landmark in the history of 
postwar British drama. Even so, the 
opening of Look Back in Anger was a 
fairly low-key affair. The male leads, 
Kenneth Haigh and Alan Bates, were just 
beginning to make a reputation; Mazy 
Ure, the young Scottish actress who 
played Alison, was slightly better known; 
she had caused a minor stir in Anouilh’s 
Ttmfi Remembered. Practically no one 
had heard of the author. John Osborne, 
who had spent most of his career until 
then appearing with minor repertory 
companies. 

The notices in the daily papers were 
dismissive, although word got out that 
T. C. Worsley. wisest of theatre judges, 
admired it and had dissuaded his 
companion for the evening, Terence 
Rattigan, from leaving at half-time. When 
the Sundays came out it was a different 
story: Harold Hobson and Ken Tynan 
both hailed a new talent The box office at 
the Court where advance bookings had 
been miserable, began to do business and 
the company assembled by George De- 
vine, who was to rule at Sloane Square 
until his death ten years later, had Its first 
big success. 

George Fearon, who looked like a 
walrus and barked like a walrus, an 
improbable PR man for the left-wing 
Court, invented the phrase “Angry Young 
Man" over a drink with Osborne. A new 
style of theatre was bom and a new label 
was presented for the use of journalists 
over die next couple of decades. But no 
one would have believed that thirty years 
later Look Back in Anger would be a set 
book, in schools. It simply secured the 
immediate future for its author and the 
Court 
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>lays than Ange 
A Patriot for Af< 
which showed its strength on revival, was 
another. But this first success was to show 
Osborne’s mastery of invective and the 
blistering monologue, via his chosen 
spokesman. Jimmy Porter. Osborne was 
to use this skill time and again, perhaps 
most notoriously in a letter known as 
“Damn You, England 1 * published in. 
Tribune in 1961 in which he castigated his 
native country for sins, zeal and imag¬ 
ined. It would have causal even more 
offence than it did had it been known that 
Osborne composed it between poolside 
drinks in a private house above the Cdte 
d’Azur. 

The letter was seditious, just as Jimmy 
Porter's outbursts were seditious. Os¬ 
borne had bufit up a head of steam 
against many matters and attitudes 
British during an unhappy childhood and 
adolescence, if is father died early of TB. 
as did bis baby sister. Osborne chronicled 
his upbringing in some squalid detail and 
with much honesty in the first and more 
brilliant volume of his memoirs, A Better 
Class of Person (1981). His spleen was 
mainly reserved for his mother, referred 
to always as Nellie Beatrice, and the story 
ofhow she was blown off die lavatory by a 
wartime bomb is told with especial relish. 
Nellie Beatrice fared little better in 
volume two, Almost a Gentleman (1991). 
where some of her witless letters showing 
total incomprehension of her son’s fame 
and acclaim are moddngly reprinted. 

Having been educated at Belmont 
College in Devon. Osborne found his first 
days in the theatre were much akin to the 
experiences of Nicholas Nickleby with the 


made his debut at the Lyceum. Sheffield, 
in No Room at the Inn (1948). a drama 
considered daring enough at the time to 
command a few music-hall dates as well 
as ones in die straight theatre. He took the 
title role in a Hayling Island Hamlet. Life 
with indifferent repertory companies 
provided much of the raw material for the 
matrimonial scenes of Look Back in 
Anger, but not. as has been suggested, for 
The Entertainer, which was based on a 
much deeper love for the British music 
hall and in particular for the an of Max 
Miner. 

While treading the boards in juvenile 
leads Osborne wrote his first plays, 
nearly always in collaboration. His 
partner on The Devil Inside Him was an 
early girlfriend. Stella Linden, and it was 
performed at the Theatre Royal. Hud¬ 
dersfield, in 1954. With Anthony 
Creighton, a homosexual actor who flitted 
in and out of Osborne's life, came 
Personal Enemy and Epitaph for George 
Dillon . The latter was performed at the 
Royal Court (directed by Bill Gaskill) and 
an Broadway after the successes of Look 
Boot and The Entertainer. 

The Royal Court was io be John 
Osborne’s theatrical borne for the decade 
which followed 1955. It housed the two 
great influences on his life: George 
Devine, who somehow kept the house 
alive despite rolling arguments with his 
board, and the director Tony Richardson. 
Together they persuaded Laurence Olivi¬ 
er to make one of his increasingly rare 
excursions into contemporary drama in 
The Entertainer (1957). Olivier spotted its 


halls. Archie Rice became one of his most 
celebrated roles and happily it has been 
preserved on film, although the movie 
version of 1960 (also directed by Richard¬ 
son) cannot compare with tile impact the 
play made on stage. The film was, 
however, infinitely superior to the BBC 
TV production — with all the music 
changed — transmitted with Michael 
Gambon in the eponymous role in 1993. 

Behind the surface sleaze of The 
Entertainer some of the more astute 
critics saw the influence of Brecht, one of 
the Rival Court’s household gods, creep¬ 
ing into Osborne’s work. He was certainly 
to have an effect on Luther. But before 
that Osborne wrote a musical. The World 
of Paul Slickey, which was in part a 
revenge on the gossip columnists who had 
been pursuing him. Osborne was news: 
he and the Court were in regular trouble 
with the Lord Chamberlain's office over 
dialogue considered “offensive" and his 
own private life could usually be relied on 
to provide a paragraph or two. He had 
divorced his first wife. Pamela Lane, and 
relations with his second, Mary Ure 
(Alison of Look Back in Anger), were 
known to be stormy. But, for once in his 
life, John Osborne was not sharp enough. 
With Dennis Lotis far too nice in the title 
role of the reptilian reporter, Paul Slickey, 
which opened to a fanfare of publicity at 
the Palace Theatre on May 5,1959. was a 
flop. 

On Luther (1961) there could be no such 
accusations of shallowness. It established 
Albert Finney, first at the Court and then 
on Broadway, as a stage actor of the first 
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of the day and give them speeches to show 
their prowess in the way that Verdi and 
Rossini made tenors go out and prove 
themselves. Inadmissible Evidence (1964), 
in a lower and less Brechtian key. was 
another exercise in monologue only 
interrupted occasionally, with Nicol Wil¬ 
liamson as an outwardly respectable 
solicitor this time entering the confession¬ 
al on matters of conscience. 

The largest scale of Osborne's plays for 
the Court was A Patriotfor Me (1965). The 
subject, homosexuality and blackmail in 
the imperial Austrian army, involved 
another thoroughly enjoyable tussle with 
the Lord Chamberlain. The drag ball 
scene, which included a virtuoso perfor¬ 
mance from Devine himself, achieved 
considerable notoriety — the idea had 
been bom in a conversation with Christo¬ 
pher Isherwood and his companion, Don 
Bachardy. 

By this time John Osborne was already 
heavily involved in the British cinema. He 
won an Oscar for his screenplay of Tom 
Jones (1963). which had done as much to 
establish Albert Finney as a film star as 
Luther had done for his stage reputation. 
With Tony Richardson he formed 
Woodfall Films, named after the Chelsea 
street where Osborne lived for some time, 
which brought to the screen his own plays 
and those of contemporaries such as 
Shelagh Delaney. 

His other involvement was with the 
film critic Penelope Gilliatt, wife of the 
neurologist Roger Gilliatt, who had been 
best man at Tony Armstrong-Jones’s 
marriage to Princess Margaret Fictitious 


provide alibis for weekends away. The 
marriage with Mary Ure was dissolved in 
1963 and the same year Osborne married 
Mrs Gilliatt. Five years later this mar¬ 
riage. too, was dissolved and the fourth 
Osborne wife was the actress Jill Bennett, 
who inspired the fiercest of his many 
misogymstic outbursts. 

In 1966 Osborne deserted his nest at the 
Royal Court to rework a Lope de Vega 
drama for the National under the title of A 
Bond Honoured. The attraction was a 
protagonist who justified his evil doings 
in the name of freedom, but it proved a 
drab evening. He was happier in two later 
pieces for the Court, both dealing with 
contemporary themes and attitudes. The 
Hotel in Amsterdam (1968) had sharp, up- 
to-the-minute dialogue and elicited a 
marvellous performance from Paul 
Scofield. West of Suez (1971) returned to 
Osborne’s nostalgia for past times and 
standards and allowed him to wallow in 
the mire of current decline. The mouth¬ 
piece this time was Ralph Richardson. 

Osborne’s chosen spokesmen were 
always male. He pursued women and 
they pursued him — nothing is more 
harrowing, he once wrote, than the cold 
sexual appraisal of a woman’s ores. But in 
virtually all his major plays they had only 
supporting roles. Osborne was at his best 
writing for gladiators, especially rather 
moth-eaten ones. 

After he divorced Jill Bennett in 1977 
amid much acrimony — he normally 
referred to her as Adolf, not least for her 
autocratic ways — a new Osborne began 
to emerge. Or perhaps it was a case of 


Cindnnatus retiring to his farm. Sloane 
Square’s favourite, scourge made his 
home on the Kent-Surrey border with his 
fifth wife Helen Dawson, a former arts 
journalist and one-time dramatic critic on 
The Observer. , 

A slight figure with a quiet authority all 
of her own, she fairly quickly had a 
notably calming effect on Osborne and he 
took on some of the manners and dress of 
a country squire especially after they went 
off to live near Glun in Shropshire in 1986. 
He grew a trim beard, wore country 
clothes (though almost invariably with a 
cravat — he was never anything but 
elegant) and chatted in the local pub. 
Osborne enjoyed playing his new role 
quite as much as any of the parts he had 
appeared in on stage. Interviewers who 
tramped up the hill to his 1812 mansion 
were properly surprised by the almost 
benign countenance that greeted them- 
One was told roundly that the marriage to 
Helen was so successful because “she is 
not ambitious" (in fad, she is a very good 
writer who effedively "ghosted” some of 
her husband’s later journalistic pieces). 

The new, more placid Osborne was far 
less prolific and, apart from occasional 
forays (like his protest in a letter to The 
Times against the disappearance of 
Turkish cigarettes), began to disappear 
from the public eye. The television plays 
he wrote in the early 1980s were not of 
great consequence and his treatment of 
Handel (directed by Tony Palmer) for 
Channel 4’s God Rot Tunbridge Wells! 
(1985) was far less sensational than its title 
suggested. 

But fusillades were still fired off from 
time to time — notably in The Spectator. 
where the old dramatist soon proved 
himself a master diarist On television A 
’Full Life (also for Channel 4) allowed 
Osborne to take aim at his favourite 
targets — wives, theatre critics and 
abroad among them. In 1985 the National 
Theatre planned a revival of The Enter¬ 
tainer wth Alan Bates in the Olivier part, 
but Osborne scuppered the project by 


them, but some thought differently. 

The highest-octane Osborne derision 
was. though, mainly reserved for his well 
spaced memoirs: there was a ten-year gap 
between tbe publication of the first 
volume and the second one. Almost a 
Gentleman (1991). Both showed that the 
old hand had not lost its cunning when it 
came to throwing vitriol. At the receiving 
end Nellie Beatrice remained in the lead, 
with Jill Bennett. Mary Ure and Penelope 
Gilliatt following closely. The Lord 
Chamberlain was merely a runner-up. 

During a television interview coincid¬ 
ing with the publication of the second 
volume of his autobiography Osborne, 
looking almost chastened, admitted that 
much of his life in the 1970s and early 
1980s was “a big. black hole". But the 
verbal wit survived, leading to 
corruscating attacks on the new Osborne 
enemies: liberals, trendy clergy, do- 
gooders. "counsellors" (all of whom were 
ridiculed in his last play D&jdvu, a rather 
sad sequel to Look Back in Anger, which 
ran only for a matter of weeks at the 
Comedy Theatre in the summer of 1992). 

As victims of his rage, such figures had 
by the end, rather too predictably, 
replaced mere theatre critics and ex- 
wives. But Osborne’s was an exceptional 
talent — even when accompanied by 
sulphur — and it was a tragedy that it 
should have illuminated the British stage 
as briefly as it did. 

Three of his four ex-wives predeceased 
him and he is survived by his fifth wife, 
Helen, and a daughter from his third 
marriage to Penelope Gilliatt. 
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Basil Herbertson, pathologist 
died in Cambridge on December 
11 aged 73. He was born on 
September 12.1921. 

BASIL HERBERTSON was a teacher 
in the pathology department of Cam¬ 
bridge University for nearly forty 
years. As areseardier he was responsi¬ 
ble for some interesting break¬ 
throughs. His work an the pathology 
of organ transplantation helped Roy 
Caine in his pioneering liver trans¬ 
plant work at Addeubrooke’s Hospital 
He also worked on the inherited 
diseases of experimental animals and 
on factors controlling cell division. 

Basil Marriott Herbertson was edu¬ 
cated at Bootham School, York, and 
the Newcastle division at Durham 
University, where he read medicine. 
Qualifying as a doctor in 1943, he was 
given house appointments in medicine 
and surgery at the- Royal Victoria 
Infirmary in Newcastle. But, having 
been rejected on medical grounds by 
the armed forces, he then found he was 
able .to join the Merchant Navy, 
serving as a ship’s doctor. - 



After the war he settled in Cam¬ 
bridge where he began his long career 
, as a pathologist. His first appointment 
was as a junior assistant pathologist in 


the university department of pathology 
and at Addenbrooke’s Hospital. In 
1948 he was appointed a university 
demonstrator and in 1953 a university 
lecturer. He investigated the relation¬ 
ship between hypersensitivity and 
disease, and this led to the award of an 
MD, from Durham University, in 
1955. 

Herbertson took to academic life 
with aplomb and combined his duties 
as a teacher with service pathology to 
Addenbrooke’s. By 1968 he had been 
made a lecturer consultant in the NHS 
to Addenbrooke’s and in 1974 a reader 
in histopathology in the university 
department — a rare distinction. 

At the same time he juggled commit¬ 
ments to the University of Cambridge, 
and to FitzwDliam House, as it was 
then known. He became the director of 
medical studies to Fftzwilliam House 
in 1951, an assistant tutor in 1956 (an 
office he carried on when it was 
renamed Fitzwilliam College in 1966) 
and was successively Fellow of 
Fitzwilliam from 1963 and president of 
the college from 1968 to 1972. 

In 1975 he gave up his college 


commitments and his NHS consultan¬ 
cy to concentrate on teaching and 
research. But he soon found himself 
being pulled in other directions. The 
veterinary school in Cambridge was 
faring various problems, and 
Herbertson was appointed chairman 
of the Clinical Veterinary Medicine 
Syndicate, where he used his consider¬ 
able energies to pull the school back 
into shape. 

A fair-minded, charitable adminis¬ 
trator, Herbertson was chairman of 
the Faculty Board of Biology “B”, 1979- 
81, and thereafter joined the general 
board of the university, serving as 
chairman of the needs committee, and 
was on the council of the Senate. 

He retired as a reader in pathology 
in 1984. For the next five years he was 
president of Hughes Hall, a postgrad¬ 
uate college in Cambridge. He was 
also chairman of the Botanic Gardens 
Syndicate and chairman of the board 
of governors of die Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, 1988-92. overseeing its incorpora¬ 
tion into the university. 

He is survived by his wife Margaret, 
two daughters and a son. 


Stuart Roosa, American 
astronaut died on 
December 12 aged 6L He 
was born on August 16. 

1933. 

AS THE pilot of the command 
module on the Apollo 14 
mission in February 1971, 
Stuart Roosa had the relative¬ 
ly unglamorous task of re¬ 
maining in orbit around the 
Moon while his two compan¬ 
ions, Alan Shepard and Edgar 
Mitchell, descended to explore 
a region of the lunar land¬ 
scape known as Fra Mauro. 
Alone, out of radio contact and 
in total darkness for long 
periods. Roosa could only wait 
and hope that the landing 
module would rejoin him suc¬ 
cessfully. which it did. 

Roosa said later that he 
actually enjoyed tbe solitude, 
and saw nothing extraordi¬ 
nary in his accomplishment 
“Space changes nobody. You 
bring back from space what 



you bring into space." The 
Apollo 14 mission, the third to 
land on the Moon’s surface, 
was destined to be Roosa’s 
only space flight. He served as 
a backup command pilot for 
the final two lunar missions. 
Apollo 16 and 17. 

Roosa was a straight-laced 


conservative family man. He 
began his career parachuting 
into remote areas of Colorado 
to fight forest fires while 
studying for his bachelors 
degree in aeronautical engi¬ 
neering at the University of 
Colorado. 

After graduation. Roosa 
joined the US Air Force, rising 
to the rank of colonel and 
becoming an experimental test 
pilot at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California, the train¬ 
ing ground for many future 
astronauts. He was one of 19 
people selected for the astro¬ 
naut class of 1966 when the 
corps was being expanded for 
the Apollo project. 

Roosa worked on the early 
stages of the space shuttle 
programme until his retire¬ 
ment from the air force in 
1976. At the time of his death 
he owned a beer distributor¬ 
ship in Gulfport, Mississippi 

He leaves his widow, three 
son s and a daughter. 


Church appointments 


The Rev Christopher Moody, 
Vicar, St Anne and All Saints, 
South Lambeth (Sau&wark): 
to be Priest-in-charge, Market 
Harborough St Dionysius and 
Market Harborough The 
Transfiguration (Leicester). 
The Rev Colin Spivey. Rector. 
Haworth (Bradford), and a 
substitute Prison Chaplain at 
Annley Prison: to be Vicar, St 
John the Divine. Thorpe Edge. 
Bradford (Bradford). 

The Rev Brian . Stamford, 
CMS Diocese of North KSgea, 
Uganda: to be Honorary 
Priest-in-Charge of North Hill 
■. mkJ Lewannick (Truro). 

7 The Rev Canon George 
Warner, Team Rector, Calu- 
don. Team. Ministry, based at 
Stoke St Michael's, Coventry: 
to be Priest-in-charge, All 
Saints, and Holy Trinity, 
Leamington Spa, and St 
James’ Old Milverton 


(Coventry). 

The Rev James Whitlock, 
Team Rector, Probus, Ladock. 
Grampound w. Creed and St 
Eenne; to be Vicar. Penzance, 
St Mary w. St Paul (Truro). 
The Rev David Craig. Chap¬ 
lain to Missions to Seamen, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia: now 
Chaplain to Missions to Sea¬ 
men, Immingham (Lincoln). 
The Rev Dr Nicholas 
Cranfield. Fellow, Chaplain 
and Precentor of Sehvyn Coll¬ 
ege. Cambridge (Ely): now 
also Dean of Chapel of Sehvyn 
College, Cambridge (Ely). 

The Rev Stuart Darlison. As¬ 
sistant Curate, Homcastle: to 
be Priest-in-charge. Weltoa 
Dunholme and Scothem 
(Lincoln). 

. The Rev Alan Gadd, Hon 
Curate. All Saints, Battersea 
Park: to be Priest-in-charge, 
All' Saints, Battersea Park 


(Southwark). 

The Rev Peter Godden. Team 
Vicar, St Hugh’s, North 
Hykeham: to be Priest-in- 
charge, St Peter at Gowt*s. 
Lincoln (Lincoln). 

The Rev Gary Jenkins, Priest- 
in-charge. St Peter. St HeJier 
(Southwark): to be Vicar, St 
Peter, St Helier. same diocese. 
The Rev Michael Long, Wear. 
Cayton w Eastfield: to be also 
Rural Dean of Scarborough 
(York). 

Retirements and 
resignations 

The Rev Kevin Robinson, 
Team Vicar, St Barnabas, 
Downhaxn, Catford (South¬ 
wark): to resign as from 
ftbruaiy 28.1995. 

The Rev Hetman Annis, Vic¬ 
ar, Holy Trinity, Northamp¬ 
ton (Pwerborough): to retire as 
from February 28,1995. 


The Rev John Gutteridge, 
Vicar, Walthamstow. St Ga¬ 
briel (Chelmsford): to retire as 
from April 30,1995. 

The Rev Elisabeth Mordecai, 
Curate, Worcester City Parish 
(Worcester): retired as from 
November 30. 

The Rev John Morgan, Priest- 
in-charge, Stanton St Quintin, 
Hullavington, Grittleton, 
Leigh DeSamere, Norton and 
Littleton Drew (Bristol): to 
resign from the parishes of 
Grmleton and Leigh 
Delamere and Littleton Drew 
as from January 1. 1995. He 
will remain Priest-in-diarge, 
Stanton St Quintin, 
Hullavington and Norton. 

The Rev Victor Payne, Honor¬ 
ary Curate, All Saints, 
Sanderstead (Southwark): to 
retire as from January 16 . 
1995. 


COVENT-GARDEN 

THEATRE 

The new Christmas pantomime, which is 
denominated by “Hop o’-my Thumb and his 
brothers; or Harlequin and the Ogre," 
followed. The ordinary adjuncts of Christmas, 
the substantial cheer over which old friends 
rejoice, and in the discussion of which new 
friendships are formed, have lost none of foeir 
antiem celebrity. But one of the ministering 
deities of the season, tbe Genius at Panto¬ 
mime, appears to have flown — Stoz nominis 
umbra. Thai which is now called “panto¬ 
mime" consists in a series of disjointed scenes, 
destitute of general aim or object, and equally 
destitute of isolated point or smartness. The 
entertainment of last night was precisely of 
this description. It is founded on the well- 
known nursery tale of Hop-o'-my Thumb and 
his Six Brothers, and In the opening or serio¬ 
comic part of the pantomime (which is by far 
the most amusing part of it) the original is 

pretty strictly adhered to. Hop-o-my-Thumb 
(who was represented with much cleverness 
by Miss Poole) possesses wisdom far beyond 
ms years. He defeats the machinations of 
Madoc Mawr, an ogre, into whose power he 
and his brethren have fallen, and he also 
rescues iron the fangs of the monster. 


On This day 

December 271831 


The pantomime was as popular in the 
19th century as it is today , although 
Hop o’ my Thumb, playing also a jew 
yams awqy at Drury Lane Theatre, 
seems to have fallen out of favour. 

Llewellyn Bala, a Welsh Prince, and his 
betrothed spouse, the Pride of Snowdon. The 
genius of the harp, however, determines that 
tbe Prince shall not cany off his mistress 
without first encountering some dangers for 
her sake, and transforms the Prince to 
Harlequin, the lady to Columbine, the Ogre’s 
porter to Gown, mid his cook to Pantaloon, 
with a supernumerary attendant, or second¬ 
ary down, ‘yclept Lacqueypaicfa. The trans¬ 
formation effected, the lovers dance, noi very 
gracefully, and their pursuers jostle each 
other about, not very amusingly, until in 


mercy to them and to the audience, the Genius 
of the Harp again appears “And makes the 
lovers happy”. 

We have rarely sat out two such uncomfort¬ 
able hours as this pantomime occupied. The 
tricks are scanty in the extreme, and their 
paucity is not compensated by their drollery. 
That which excited the greatest amusement, 
and which had tbe most pointed application, 
was the transformation of a parcel, labelled 
“Vendor of tbe dead languages." into a shop 
well-stocked with tongues, bearing the 
inscription. "Dealer m the unknown 
tongues." This, together with a trio between 
me of those vocal organs, (be Gown and foe 
Pantaloon, created much laughter. The 
greater part of the scenery is common place. 
We would except from frits general observa¬ 
tion “Thumb Palace”, which is designed in a 
tight and tasteful style; and the Ogre’s Castle 
by sunrise — both the production of Grieve- 
The Cosmorans, representing a series of 
scenes an the Thames, from Waierloo-bridge 
to the New Londm-bridge. with the Royal 
procession as it appeared on foe 1st of August, 
is, with ths exception of the last scene, which 
possesses considerable brilliancy, a dull 
picture. The subject is hackneyed, and it has 
not been here created so as to impart a 
ssntilla of novelty to it. 
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Police storm hijacked plane 

■ French anti-terrorist police stormed the hijacked Air France 
airbus at Marseilles airport, killing the four terrorists who 
seized the jet in Algiers on Christmas Eve and rescuing all 170 
people aboard alive. 

The four terrorists of the Algerian Islamic Armed Group 
died in a textbook assault as night fell on the airport, 14 hours 
after the aircraft had landed from Algiers. Page 1 

Algerian war comes to France 

■ The new Algerian war burst on to French soil, forcing the 

government to reflect on the policy that has turned Paris into 
the “Great Satan” of a formidable Islamic force. “Everyone 
knew this was bound to happen," said Jean-Francois Deniau, a 
former foreign minister, deploring the way France has 
assumed the villain’s role.Page 9 


Graduate tax 

The Labour Party is considering 
proposals far a graduate tax to 
help to pay for the escalating costs 
of higher education. Graduates 
would have to pay between 
£6.000 and £8,000 during their 
. working lives.Page I 

Osborne dies 

The playwright John' Osborne, 
author oiixtokrBack in Anger and 
the original.Angry Young Man. 
died of heart failure.... Pages 1,2 

Mercury anger 

A Labour MP has called for com¬ 
pensation for thousands of Mer¬ 
cury One-2-One customers who 
failed to get through on Christ¬ 
mas Day under the network's free 
calls promotion.Page l 

Perfect skiing 

Skiers took to the slopes in Scot¬ 
land to celebrate Boxing Day 
after overnight snowfalls brought 
perfect conditions.Page 2 

Shopping spree 

Electrical, furniture and DIY 
stores cut short the holidays and 
opened their doors again yester¬ 
day. undercutting their pre- 
Christmas bargains.Page 3 

Police search 

Tough powers to restrict the 
movement of violent offenders re¬ 
leased from jail were demanded 
by Labour as police searched for 
an “dangerous’ man wanted in 
connection with the murder of his 
former wife.— Page 3 


Price of learning 

Oxford University has putj- g El 
million price tag on its professor¬ 
ships as it tries to maintain the 
momentum of its fund raising 
campaign..—.--— Page 4 

Christmas memories 

Harold Payne had lost seven 
stone after suffering three years 
of regular beatings at the hands 
of his Japanese- captors. The 
Times pays its last visit to Christ¬ 
mas 1944-Page 5 

Chechenia talks 

With troops bogged down in 
Chechenia and making no visible 
progress. Russia’s National Sec¬ 
urity Council headed by Presi¬ 
dent Yeltsin announced a new 
attempt to open folks_Page 7 

PC celebrations 

The season of celebration is far 
from over in politically correct 
America. Just as Hanukkah was 
followed by Christmas, so Christ¬ 
mas gave way ro the seven-day 
festival of Kwanzaa_Page 7 

Burma welcomes U 

Li Peng, the Chinese Premier, 
arrived to an enthusiastic wel¬ 
come in Rangoon on a three-day 
visit.Page 8 

Pilot still held 

To the Clinton Administration's 
dismay. North Korea let Christ¬ 
mas come and go without releas¬ 
ing the American military pilot 
w hose helicopter was shot down 
on December 17.—.Page 8 


China opens sperm bank — for yaks 

Bl China is opening a yak sperm bank in Tibet. At a cost of 
more than £128,000 and after six years of debate, the bank is 
due to open next year and will be able to inseminate artificially 
up to 100.000 animals. Of the 14 million yaks in the world, 
almost 13 million are in Tibet, where they are used for transport 
and for their meat, milk, and fur .Page S 



Anti-hunting demonstrators seeing off (he Boxing Day meet at lVlidhuh»t.Sussex. They threw little more than verbal abuse. Page 3 




Bright forecast; The City expects 
the British economy to enjoy 
another solid year of progress in 
1995. with output rising by a fur¬ 
ther 3 2 per cent and inflation stay¬ 
ing just below 3 per cent. But it 
thinks that consumer spending will 
remain weak-Page 32 

Written off: Japan's big city banks 
saw their profits cut on average by 
40 per cent in the six months to 
September as they finally wrote off 
more of the bad debts accumulated 
from a long-dead speculative 
boom....Page 32 

Avoiding the sack: Fears of mass 
new year redundancies in City se¬ 
curities houses seem to have been 
exaggerated. Despite dull markets, 
the sackings are more likely to be a 
trickle than a flood.Page 32 


Football: Mark Hughes, seemmgiy 
poised to leave Manchester United, 
gave a timely reminder of his prow¬ 
ess with a goal that set up a thrill¬ 
ing win for his team...Page 18 

Cricket The second Test begins to 
follow an ominously familiar 
course in Melbourne as England 
fail to make the most of their 
chances against Australia.Page 17 

Rugby league: Va'aiga Tuigamala 
■ snatched victory for Wigan in spec¬ 
tacular fashion, charging through 
three tackles to secure a try that 
strengthened his team's title 
hopes—....Page 24 

Racing: Barton Bank, the favourite 
in the King George VI Chase at 
Kempton. foundered at the final 
fence to let in the French hope, 
Algan.Page 23 



The day I met When Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock summoned John Russell Tay¬ 
lor to dine with him. the Times film 
critic feared the worst He got a 

world exclusive__Page 26 

Children’s theatre: Grimm Tales 
at the Young Vic; Angelo at the 
Liftk: Angel; and Mr Rabbit meets 
Brer Santa on a barge in Little 

26 

Losing their touch: After 25 years 
in the business of making music, 
the longest-lasting trio in rock are 
finally running out of steam. David 
Sinclair sees ZZ Top.-Page 26 

Dance at Christmas: If it’s Christ¬ 
mas it must be The Nutcracker . 
This year Londoners get two major 
productions of the perennial fa¬ 
vourite. along with Cinderella at 
Covent Garden—.Page 27 


IN THE TIMES 

■ SALE FEVER 
Iain R. Webb's guide 

to fillin g your wardrobe 
with cut-price 
classics of fashion 

■ LAST FAREWELL 
The day I met 
Leonard Bernstein: 
Richard Morrison on 
the great conductor 


Glad to be sad: How can melan¬ 
choly music can make us both sad 
and happy? Professor Anthony 

dare explains...-Page 10 

AwanJ-wfnner: “If you’ve got a big 
nose like me, you just literally jam 
it in so that there’s nowhere the 
whisky can go but up your nose.” 
Richard Paterson, master blender 
of Scotch whiskies, talks to Joanna 

Pitman____ Page 11 

Bright sparks: The former students 
of a number of highly academic 
girls’ schools have forged a power¬ 
ful network-:-...... Page 11 


Inn tense: “1994 has generally been 
a year of stress in the courts — for 
lawyers, judges and litigants 
alike.” David Pannick. QC reviews 
the legal year--Page 28 



Preview: The .cfiffioiffies of the 
Child Support Agency are nothing 
when compared with those of fam¬ 
ily courts in Jamaica, where 86 per 
cent of children are born outside 
marriage. Baby Fathers (Channel 
4. 9pm). Review; Matthew Bond 
watches Dennis Potters last film.. 
Midnigte Movie, and 'fistk five 
writer coming close -to. self- 
caricature-;___—.Page 31 




Higher thinking _ 

The labour Party’s decision to con¬ 
sider new forms of funding for 
higher education strengthens its 
reputation as a party which can 
make worthwhile contributions to 
political debate .-Page 13 

Demon delight 

Today is perhaps the only day of 
the year when a proposal for Prohi¬ 
bition might find any ready 
response——-—Page 13 

A patriot for us 

John Osborne was that rare thing, 
a persistent rebel. Behind his cyni¬ 
cism was the belief that intelligent 
objection was worthwhile. 1 . Page 13 


BERNARD LEVIN 

We have John Osborne's works, 
which will endure, but the. fife in 
the bush has burnt-out and we are 
the poorer for it He blazed across 
our sky like die comet he was, and 
once declared that he would push 

me under a train-Page 12 

MAGNUS UNKLATER 
A branch of the Mackenzie dan. 
said the Seer, would face ruin when 
a cow climbed the steps of a partic¬ 
ular castle tower and gave birth to 
a calf in the topmost chamber. That 
unlikely event duty took place in 


CHRISTOPHER DOBSON 

The storming of the hijacked Air 
France Airbus became inevitable 
once the fanatical terrorists of the 
GIA, the Armed Islamic Group, 
had started to kill ' their 

:12 


John Osborne, playwright and au¬ 
thor: Basil Herbertson, patholo¬ 
gist and university administrator: 
Stuart Roosa, astronaut... Page 15 


THE TIMES CROSSWORD NO 19,736 


TIMES WEAtHERC/M-L 



ACROSS 

I Sensation gels a woman's books 
rejected — up to now (8) 

9 Revised tenure of a certain num¬ 
ber (S) 

10 To express pleasure is simpler out 
east l4) 

11 Confused type on James Hogg's 
course? (9.3} 

13 One is so prickly, being on the 
rucks! (0) 

14 Propose to write comment about 
tropica! starling (8) 

15 Quarters in gloomy cnvironmenL 
available for viewing (7) 

16 Former pupil likes new monu¬ 
ment (7) 

20 Sue is slow to capture a single 
game (8j 

22 A society opening about that time 
in the dry (ft) 

23 Strange car going to European 
extremists’ assembly (12) 

25 Move quickly to tuck, in garment 

H) 

Solution to Puzzle No 19,735 
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26 New request to have animal 
beheaded outside state 18) 

27 Heartless ass captivated by girl’s 
plainesss (S) 

DOWN 

2 Flood engulfing sister in a single 
day (8) 

3 Arabs may be involved in such 
shrewd bargaining (5*7) 

4 Backtracking revealed by woman 
priest without hesitation (S) 

5 Cavalier temporarily unattracted 
by writing 17) 

6 The minimum a body needs to 
function properly (6) 

7 Go round end of house and have a 
look (4) 

8 Predictable joint reaction? (4-4) 

12 Without assistance, like convicted 

thieves of old (6-6) 

15 Synthetic material for. say. ab¬ 
surd road marker IS) 

17 Blissful to excel, even though in 
charge (8) 

18 Taking an ancient language is an 
awful risk in a way (8) 

19 Container vessel in port, on the 
south side (7) 

21 Opposed to Bible language (6) 

34 M-xk title abandoned by his 
v. • :ters (4j 

The Times Crossword Championship 
1995. revised provisional dates Quail' 
tiers. Jan 19: Eliminator, Feb 23. 
Finals York. Mar 19: Glasgow April <h 
Bristol May 2& Birmingham. June IS: 
London A. July ZZ B July 23: National 
finaL Od I. 

Times Two Crossword, page 32 


For the talesl region by regh 
hours a day. dal 0891 500 f 
appropriate code 

Greater London. 

Kert,Surrey, Susse* . 

DorseLHanfs 8IOW. 

Devon & Cornwall . 

Witte,Gloucs Avon, Soms. 

Befks.Bucte.Cton. 

Bods,Herts S Essex ... . 

Norton Sutfolk,Cambs. 

West Md & Srh Glam & Gwen! 
Shrops.Herefds&Worcs . . 

Central Midlands. 

Easl Mcflands. 

Uncs & Humberside .... 


ion forecasi, 24 
followed by the 


Gwynedd & Chwyj 715 

NW England. 716 

WV&S Yorks & Dales.717 

N E England.71S 

Cumbna & Lake Dstnct .719 

SWScotiand. 720 

W Central Scotland. 721 

Edm S Fite^Lothian & Borders.. . 722 

E Central Scotland.723 

Grampian & E Hiqhlands . 724 

NWSccUtond 725 

Gailhness.Ortney & Sheriand 726 

N Ireland . .. .. 727 

Weaihorcaii is charge-1 at 39p per mmule 
I cheap rale) and 49p per mmule at all other 
lanes 


AAROAD WATCH 

For the latest AA trafhc/roadworls 
information. 2-1 hours a day. dial 0336 401 
followed by ihe appropriate code 
London & SE traffic, roadworks 
Area vMltun M2S .731 

Esse/yHerts/BedsyBuct'S/Bervs/O'on 732 

Keni/Surrey.'SLeseBf/Hants . . 734 

M25 London Ortdal only.736 

National traffic and roadworks 
National motorways 737 

West Country 738 

Wales .... 739 

Midlands. 740 

East Anglia. 741 

North-west England.. . . 742 

North-east England 743 

Scmlland ... 744 

Northern Ireland.745 

AA Roadwatch is charqed al 39p per manure 

(Cheap ralei and 49p per minute at all other 

times 


HIGHEST & LOWEST 


Sunday Highest day temp; CoAvyn Bay. Clwyd. 
and Eunoum. Devon. i2Ci54F);tawestdaymax: 

Swmowav. Woaem isles. SC (41F1; highest 
ralnfefl; Srorowav. 043*1. highest aunsmne: 
Anglesey. GwynerM. Oit*. 


□ General: wintry showers in north¬ 
east Scotland, but bright and dry 
elsewhere before cloud and rain 
spread Irom southwest. Snow on hills. 

Northern Ireland will start bright, 
with rain spreading from southwest. 

Southern England and South Wales 
will be wet tor a time. Elsewhere, it will 
be bright and dry in the morning 
before cloud and rain spread to all 
parts in the afternoon. 

□ London, SE England, E Anglia, 
Central S England, Channel Isles, 
SW England: rain, becoming patchy, 
then persistent rain spreading from 
southwest. Wind sironq locally gale, 
southwesterly. Max 10(2 (50F). 

□ E Midlands, E England, W 
Midlands, Central N England: wet 
at first, then bright; further rain later. 
Strong soulhwesl wind, decreasing. 
Max 10C I50F). 

□ S Wales, N Wales, NW England, 
Lake District, Isle of Man: clear 


intervals, rain spreading from south¬ 
west. heavy at times. Winds light and 
variable, southerly. Max 9C (48f). 

□ NE England, Borders, Edin¬ 
burgh & Dundee, Aberdeen, Cen¬ 
tral Highlands: clear with sunny 
intervals; cloud and rain, preceded by 
snow on hills, spreading from west. 
Wind fight and variable, becoming 
light southerly. Max 8C146F) 

□ SW Scotland, Glasgow, Argyll. 
N Ireland: dear intervals, then rain, 
heavy at times. Winds light and 
variable, becoming moderate south¬ 
erly Max 6C (43F). 

□ Moray Filth, NE Scotland, NW 
Scotland, Orkney, Shetland: show¬ 
ers, some heavy, then sunny intervals. 
Wind moderate northwest, becoming 
light and variable. Max 5C 14IF). 

□ Outlook: tomorrow will be cloudy 
with rain or drizzle, Thursday bright 
with showers, squally in the west, and 
prolonged in northern Scotland. 


ii-i'in-jiiiMi 


24 in to 5 pm: b- 


b right c-doud, dadrizzta: ds^dust storm; du =dull: t=lair. (g=(og; h=hafl; 

r=raln: sh=shower 31=Blast an=snow: s=sun; l-tftundsr 
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43 

d 

Tree 

06 

0.18 


45 

sh 


009 

8 

46 

r 

Torquay 


009 

11 

52 

d 

01 

006 

11 

S? 

r 

Vartinor 


003 

10 

50 

r 


010 

a 

46 

6h 

Wes-c-mare 

X 





02 


a 

46 

r 

Woymouth 


0.06 

12 

54 

r 


ABROAD 


Ajacoo 

9 

48 f 

C'phagn 

0 32 sn 

Madrid 

1 34 s 

Akrciin 

17 

63s 

Corfu 

12 54 I 

Majorca 

Msaga 

13 55 1 

Alex'drta 

21 

70 i 

Dublin 

6 43 r 

12 54 s 

Algiers 

15 

59 1 

Dubrovnik 

14 57 1 ' 

Mete 

15 59 $ 

Amst'dm 

*Ji 

36 fg 

Faro 

13 55 s , 

Meib'mo 

23 73 s 

Athens 

14 

57 r 

Florence 

5 41 s 

Mexico C 

17 63 3 

Bahrain 

17 

63 s 

FranWlrt 

0 32 in 

f&Srra 

19 6GI 

Bangkok 

31 

88s 

Funchal 

18 64 1 

Milan 

3 37 I 

Barbados 



Geneva 

-1 30 c 

Montreal 

3 37 t 

Baxukxia 

5 

41 5 

Gibraltar 

13 55 c 

Moscow 

-4 25 sn 

Beirut 

18 

64 G 

HefaWd 

t 34 c 

Munich 

-1 30 c 

Belgrade 

0 

32 sn 

HongK 

20 68 1 

Nairobi 

25 77 1 

Benin 

1 

34 sn 

IrinsUck 

-6 21 1 

Naples 

NDtfhl 

11 5* i. 

Bermuda 

21 

70 C 

Istanbul 

12 54 1 

24 75 % 

Biarritz 

11 

52C 

Jeddah 

31 88 6 

N York 

12 54 s 

Border 

9 

48 1 

Jo‘burg 

24 75 3 

Nice 

10 50 1 

Brussete 

1 

34 c 

Karachi 

22 72 s 

Oslo 

4 39 1 

Budapst 

0 

32 ai 

L Palmas 

20 68 r 

Paris 

2 Alt 

B Amje 

32 

90 s 

LeTquet 

7 45 1 

fe*T»g 

4 39 5 

Cairo 

20 

68 & 

Lisbon 

6 43 t 

Perth 

26 7-j', 

CapeTn 

Chicago 

26 

9 

n s 
48s 

Locarno 

L Angola 

1 34 c 

14 &7s 

Prague 

fleyigavk 

-2 28 c 
* 21 s 

Ch church 

18 

61 c 

Luxembg 

-2 28 d 

Rhodes 

15 501 

Cologne 

0 

33 c 

Luxor 

24 75 s 

Hio de J 

25 84 1 




Tanperaiuus si middav teal Imvj. x • 

not Aad.&ie 


These arc Sunday's figures 


Riyadh 

Rome 

Salzburg 

S Frisco 

Santiago 

S Paulo 

Seoul 

S'khcim 

Slrasb'rg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

Tel Aviv 

Torartte 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Tunis 

Valencia 

Vanc'vor 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 
Wash Ion 
Wel'nnton 
Zurich 



Lightning 







TODAY 

London Bridge 
Aberdeen 
Aronmouth 
Belfast 

Cardiff 

Dmonpon 

Dover 

Faknouth 


Hothead 

Ilfracombe 
IQnq'9 Lynn 

Leah 


HT PM HT TODAY 

62 847 62 Liverpool 

3-7 8-26 36 Lnnsuft 

106 1.31 10.B Mamte 

30 549 33 MDtotTH.™, 

394 1.10 1021 Jr™”*"* 1 

- ia.06 4.7 JSTTJwy 

56 669 56 g?* 1 

4.5 Panama 

4.1 7.12 46 Portend 

3.5 6.38 Portsmouth 

4.7 5.14 4 9 Shoroham 

645 12-57 &27 Southampton 

- 1269 7.72 Swansea 

5.7 1.04 5.3 Tees 

4S 335 43 wnjorKirvfto 

Cram copyrigh reserved AS ikfe urnes ore ( 


HT PM 
75 601 

2.4 436 

43 702 

5.6 1252 
53 

- 1225 
4.7- 

1.8 1238 
43 605 

53 5» 

4.1 634- 

7.7 1238 

4 4 10.53 
3-5 635 




■mmm 


Swi rises: 
506 am 


Sunsets 
337 pm 


Moon sets Moon rises 

12.15 pm 1.49 am 

New Moon Jaruay 1 


fcKMlr pm to 8 06 am 

10 8,44 am 
3!55pm to82Sam 
P8manc e 4 26 pm ro 821 an 
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Barton Bank 
throws away 
King George Vi 



The day Hitchcock 
sent a iimo for 
a Times man 



Lovely for lawyers 
the year 
of litigation 
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Stewart suffers broken finger as Australia’s bowlers fight back in second Test 

Warne wrests 
control away 
from England 

From Alan Lee, cricket correspondent, in Melbourne 




THEY will have shaken their 
heads at the injustice of it all 
last night bemoaning the 
fateful fingers that umpires 
raise and batsmen break. And 
they will have had a point The 
overriding fact remains, how¬ 
ever. that it was because 
England's cricketers did not 
mate the best of their opportur 
nities that the second Test 
match had begun to follow an 
ominously familiar course. 

England played, yesterday, 
like a team desperate to win 
rather than a team that be¬ 
lieves it likely. Their bowlers 
were frantic yet unfocused and 
their batsmoi paid too much 
heed to the exhortations of 
Raymond Illingworth, the 
chairman of selectors, that 
wickets must he sold dearly. . 

Consequently. Shane 
Warne was allowed to rein¬ 
force his mental hold, now so 
firm that even his stray deliv¬ 
eries are minutely examined 
for signs ofjiediaee, and the 
three questionable umpiring 
decisions that raised English 
hackles could not entirely 
pardon the disappointing fail¬ 
ure to capitalise on a position 
of great promise. 

None the tessr-the second 
day of tiiis Christmas Test was 
as enthralling as the first, the 
stakes high, the cricket stem 
and grudging. A turn-off. no 
doubt, for those of the 51,620 
crowd raised on the instant 
version. The nuances of this 
game have been subtler, the 
pace far slower, but it is 
already a gripping Test 
England took the first day, 
Australia the second. Last 
night with England 131 be¬ 
hind, four men out and 
another. Alec Stewart techni¬ 
cally unfit to continue batting. 
Keith Fletcher, the team man¬ 
ager, bravely beamed that it 
was “an even game". But Steve 
Waugh, whose unbeaten 94 
may prove to have been deci¬ 
sive. voiced a different view. 

“This wicket isn't real good 
for batting.” he said. “You are 
never really in, because the 
pace and bounce is inamsis- ' 
tent Today was- the best for 
batting and it will get worse 
from here on in. Anything ■ 
more than 200 wall be hard to 
chase in the fourth innings." 

To have a serious chance of 
the victory that would square 
this series, England required a 
first-innings lead of at least 50. 
The prospects of that receded 
sharply as they lost three 
important wickets in the last 
70 minutes. But the erosion of 
their cgmmand had begun ^, 
much earlier, "first when they 
bowled without skill or sense' 
at tiie taflenders and then. 


when Stewart’s unfortunate 
winter took another sour turn. 

Waugh had only the tail for 
support when play resumed 
under clear blue skies and 
although Devon Malcolm 
continually dragged the ball 
down the leg side with a 7-2 
off-side field in place, the 
admirable Dairen Gough 
demonstrated precisely how to 
bowl at the semi-skilled — 
straight and full 

Tim May. stepping across 
his stumps, was unarguably 
leg-before and. three tells 
later, Craig McDermott was 
classically yorked. At 242 for 
nine England were content 
but Damien Fleming, the 
No. 11, now showed an unsus¬ 
pected ability to handle a tat 
while Malcolm showed his 


Vice-captain 
ready to bat 

ALEC STEWART, the Eng¬ 
land vicecaptain, whose right 
index finger was broken for 
the second time on tour yester¬ 
day. is prepared to bat again 
in the second Test if required 
(Alan Lee writes). Stewart was 
hit on the hand by a ball from 
Craig McDermott during the 
first innings and an X-ray 
confirmed the fracture; which 
wiff keep him out of action for 
three weeks. 

“If it’s for the good of the 
team I’ll go out there." Stew- 
ait said. “The problem would 
be if I got hit on the finger 
again.” Stewart being their 
second wicketkeeper. Eng¬ 
land axe almost certain to 
send for another replacement 
Jade Russell is official stand¬ 
by. Fraser and Ilott have 
already joined the tour. 


ingrained ability to put the 
ball where taflend batsmen 
will be least inconvmlenced. 

He did his job eventually. 
Fleming nudging a third slip 
catch of the innings to Graeme 
Hide, but by then the last 
wicket had added 37. Waugh 
was left on 94, which was less 
than he deserved. Four tunes 
already, in Test cricket, he had 
been out in the nineties. Here, 
his chanceless innings 
spanned 265 minutes and 
included a blow on the grille of 
his helmet from Malcolm. 

England, with Stewart re¬ 
tained as Michael Atherton's 
partner, negotiated six overs 
.before lunch but the first ball 
thereafter cut deep into then- 
confidence. McDermott, prob¬ 
ing the vagaries of this pitch as 


only Gough had done for 
England, rattled Stewart on 
the right glove — indeed, the 
same right index finger that 
was brdken, by Craig White, 
in the first week of the tour. 

Retiring reluctantly. Stew¬ 
art was X-rayed in hospital, 
where an uncannily similar 
break was confirmed. The 
vital nature of tiiis game 
means that he could be 
patched up to bat again but he 
wifi not play another match 
for three weeks and England’s 
selectors were last night dis¬ 
cussing who should be the 
third emergency replacement 
on tiiis iD-starred tour and 
whether he should be primari¬ 
ly a batsman or wicketkeeper. 

Hick arrived to play as he 
has so often on this trip — 
assured, assertive and appar¬ 
ently bound to make a hun¬ 
dred- That he again did not do 
so was, this time, a matter for 
sympathy rather than cen¬ 
sure. He bad scored 23, the 
best of several commanding 
strokes a violent hook for four 
against McDermott, when the 
same bowler bellowed an ap¬ 
peal for a catch behind and the 
umpire. Steve Randell. gave 
Hick out If the ball actually 
made contact with anything 
other than the thigh pad, 
endless television replays 
failed to indicate what 
This was perhaps the deri¬ 
sion that set the mood for the 
rest of the day. for neither 
Atherton nor Graham Thoipe 
left the crease without storing 
meaningfully at the umpire, in 
both instances Steve Bucknor, 
although their cases for com¬ 
passion were not so con¬ 
vincing. 

Atherton, so intent on laying 
the essential foundation that 
he had laboured 200 minutes 
for 44. was leg-before—on the 
front foot but against a leg 
break that straightened and 
kept low. Thorpe, also push¬ 
ing forward to Warne, was 
caught at silly point having 
passed 50 for the ninth time in 
his 22 Test innings. 

When Mike Gatting swept 
misguidedly, and Steve 
Waugh judged a swirling 
catch well at short fine-leg, 
Waxne had taken three for 
eight in 40 balls. Graham 
Gooch remained, stoical in 
defence tat sufficiently un¬ 
bowed to hit the only four 
conceded by Warne in 20 
overs. 

Already, it has been a hectic 
game for Warne — he had a 
housewarming party on 
Christmas Eve and sacked 
and replaced his manager. 
Bowling out England must 
seem boringly routine. 



Atherton, despite pushing well forward to Warne, was ruled leg-before by umpire Bucknor after scoring 44. Photograph: Graham Morris 


AUSTRALIA Fret Innings 
M J Slater run out (DeFreitas/Gatling) 3 


*M A Taylor Ibw b Defrates.. 9 

f73rrtn, 41 bate, 1 four) 

D C Boon c hft* b TUfnefl 41 . 

/14Smii, 100 bate, 4 feus) 

ME Waugh c Thorpe b DeFredas 71 
£219mfo. 155 bate. 3 tons) 

MO BewancAthertonbGough_ 9 

OSmin, 23 bate) 

SRWbugh notext- 94 

(266rrtn, 191 bate, 5 toms) 

■fi A Hedy c Rhodes bTufrwII. 17 

(5Srm, 42 bate, 1 tour) 

SKWamecHtekb Gough. 6 

(27mm. 25 bate) 

T B A May tow b Gough..9 

{51mn, 31 bate) 

C J McDermott b Gough.0 

(2mn3bate) 

DWRwntogcMfcfcb Malcolm . .. IS 
(33min. 19 bate, 2 tours) 

Extras [to 7, nb 3). 10 

Total (1075 overs, 471 min).279 

FALL OF WICKETS' 1-10 (Taylor 3). 
2-39 (Boon 22), 3-91 (M E Waugh 32), 


4-100 (M E Wag* 38), 5-171 (S R 
Wau^i 36). 6-208 (S R Wauflh 55), 
7-220 (S fi Waugh 61), 8-242 (S R 
Waugh 73), 9-242 (S R Waugh 73). 

BOWUNG: Malcolm 28.3-4-78-1 (hb 2: 

6- 3-14-0, M-1M 3-0-80. 3-0-10-0. 

7- 0-180, 2-3-0-10-1); DeFrettas 23-4- 
660 (nb 1.9-2-16-1.40-130.20-130, 
4-1-11-1, 4-1-130); Gough 260004 
(5-3-15-0: 7-30-1. 6-2-140, 40-7-1. 
4-1-16-2); TufneU 28-7-59-2 (nb 1; 4-1- 
SO. 11-4-31-1; 13-2-23-1); Hick 2000 
(onespeS). 

ENGLAND: First Innings 

*M A Atherton Ibw b Wame __44 

QOOmin, 156 bate. 4 tars) 

A J Stewart retired hurt.. 1 

e mm, 14 bads) 

k c HeaJy b McDermott23 
(44min. 34 bate. 3 lours) 

G PmoipecM EWaugh b Wame 51 
n50msn, 117 bait. 5 fours) 

G A Gooch not otrf . 15 

(66m)a 51 bate. 1 tar) 

M W Gating c S R Waugh b W&rne 9 
(23mln. 24 bate) 


*?«*«?**:-: vi 

DGough notout. 1 

(I9min. 17 bate) 

Extras (b2, nb2).. 4 

Total (4 wkts. 68 overs, 267min)... 148 
tS J Rhodes. P A J DeFretes. P C R 
TufneU and D E Mateofm to bat 
FALL OF WICKETS: 0-10 (Stawart 
retired; AJhanon 8). 1-40 (Attwrai 13). 
£119 (SooST 4?) ' 3-134 (&>och 1 ). 

BOWUNG: McDermott 16-4-43-1 (nb 3: 
104-24-1,60-190); Fleming 11-5-300 
(64-9-0.5-1-210); M EWaugh 3-1-110 
(nb 1: one ®el1): Wame 20034-3 (5-1- 
110,30-7012-7-1601; May 705-200 
(nb 1; 8-3-120.10-2-160) 

Umpires: SABucknor (West Indies) and 
S G RandaB ^Ausrtrate). 

TV replay umpire: W P Sheehan. 

Match referee: J R Reid (New Zealand) 
PREVIOUS MATCH: First Test (Bris¬ 
bane): Australia won by 184 nre. 
MATCHES TO COME: Third Test 
Sydney (January 1 to 5). Fourth Test 
Adelaide [January 26 » 3Q) Fifth Test 
Perth (February 3 to 7). 

O Compdgd by BtS FiftdaX 


Referee’s card trick steals Le Tissier thunder 


HOWTO 

IMPROVE 

YOUR 

LOOKS. 

I THE BLAZER SALE I 


STARTS 27 th DEC. 11am.* 


■ Southampton ........-2 

- Wtmbtedon;..........^..^.-.3 

By Russell Eemfsqn . ; 

MATTHEW. LE TISSIER is 
* not used to having his thunder 
stolen, especially when he has 
added yet another magnificent 

■ goat to his glittering collection. 
Yet, at The Dell yesterday, 
Graham Foil grabbed centre 

■ stage with a display of referee¬ 
ing that would have had the 
good burners of Rfe purring 

■ with satisfaction. Le Ussier's 
gem almost paled into 
insignificance. 

B ML 31. the youngest referee 

—iff the FA Carling Premier¬ 
ship. booked 11 players and 
dismissed one. Andy Thom, 
the Wimbledon captain, in a 
blaze of yellow and reef tiiat set 
a match record for the Pre¬ 
miership this reason. Ten 
members of the" Mansfield 
Town team became the record- 
number of players from a 
Football League dub to be 

- booked in. one match—the FA 
Cup third-round tie away to 


Crystal Palace — in January 
1963. However, if yesterdays 
match gave the impression of 
a malevolent post-Christmas 
scrap, it could not have been 
further from reality. 

Southampton and Wimble¬ 
don were c om pet iti ve, as usu¬ 
al but .the fist of offenders 
grew more from Poll's rigid 
insistence on enforcing, the 
directives of Fife, the sport’s 
■world governing body, than 
any mass outbreak of individ¬ 
ual warfare. Four or five 
yellow cards, and no red, 
would have sufficed. 

- POD. from TOehurst, Read¬ 
ing, Berkshire: is one of the 
strictest enforcers for Fifa and 
readily admits that taking the 
common-sense factor out of 

the game, which has incensed 
so many football folk tins 
season, is not his problem. He 
is simply following orders, to 
the nth degree. 

White he remains coldly 
unemotional about it, others 
cannot. Players became be¬ 
mused while managers, like 
Alan BalL of Southampton, 
and Joe Kinnear, of Wimble¬ 


don, talk of threats to their 
livelihood and of bong pre¬ 
vented from earning a decent 
living. 

Kinnear wanted to talk to 
Poll about tiie 58th-mimne 
sending-off of Thom, for his 
second caution, but he was not 
allowed into tiie referee's 
room. BalL also bewildered by 
some of tiie goings on, did 
manage to get an audience.' 


“He [Poll! reckons he tad a 
good game and was always in 
control,” Ball claimed. The 
answers I was given were the 
same I’d tad for 40 years. I 
might as well not have gone in 
there. What’s tiie point” 

Poll declined to share his 
views with the media, sending 
only a copy of his match report 
for public consumption. It 
revealed tiiat all the bookings 


Busy day for officials 


REFEREES were busy in 
England and Scotland yester¬ 
day — and not just at South¬ 
ampton where 11 players were 
booked and Andy Thom, of 
Wimbledon, sent ofL Nine 
players were sen! off in Pre¬ 
miership and Endsleigh 
League matches, three were 
dismissed in the GM 
Vanxtall Conference while in 
Scotland, three Montrose 
players were among seven 
given zed cards. 

• At Filbert Street there were 
eight yellow cards in Liver¬ 
pool's 2-1 win over Leicester 


City, for whom Simon Gray¬ 
son became the dub’s sixth 
player to be sent off tiiis 
season. The third Premier¬ 
ship player to be dismissed 
yesterday, taking tiie season's 

total to 37, was Andy 
Townsend, of Aston Villa, 
who had just returned from a 
six-match suspension. 

One hunched and t hirty 
four players have been sent 
off in Endsleigh League 
marches this season. Of the 
2,742 cautions issued in Eng- 
fish league football 2,065 
have come in the Endsleigh. 


bar one were for ungentle- 
manly conduct, which covers a 
multitude of sins. Thus, few 
were any wiser for Poll’s 
liberal name-taking — apart 
from the Rfa overlords. 

Shame, really. Although the 
match was littered with crass 
defending, some of it appro¬ 
priately pantomime In its na¬ 
ture, the sum total of the parts 
was enjoyable and often en¬ 
grossing. Five goals, three 
shots against the woodwork, a 
resilient showing from ten- 
man Wimbledon and a contro¬ 
versial penally winner. 

Segers. the Wimbledon 
goalkeeper, began it all by 
allowing Dodd'S weak shot to 
squirm through his arms and 
legs in tiie tenth minute. Nine 
minutes later. Grobbelaar im¬ 
itated Segers’s incompetence 
by flapping at a cross and 
Hoklsworth tucked in Ekoku*s 
smart pass after tiie ball had 
run free. 

Grobbelaar missed another 
centre, when Harford nodded 
Wimbledon ahead, then Le 
Tissier stepped up, in the 43rd 
minute; to carve another notch 


(xi his brilliant belt Once, 
twice, he juggled the ball in 
front of him before crashing a 
fearsome half-volley, from 25 
yards, for his sixteenth goal of 
the season. 

As the yellow fever spread, 
the second half disintegrated 
into an increasingly tetchy 
stop-start affair, eventually de¬ 
cided when Ektiku lost posses¬ 
sion. bumped into Heaney 
and fell over. Penalties have 
rarely beat awarded for less 
but Holdsworth cleanly dis¬ 
patched it At least Vinny 
Jones avoided Poll’s displea¬ 
sure. unlike Hughes, Dowie. 
Magilton, Widdrington and 
Dodd, of Southampton, and 
Harford, Elkins. Perry. 
Thom, Hcddsworth and 
Ekoku, of Wimbledon. Jones. 
Wimbledon’s newIy-Welsh 
warrior, was absent with a 
stomach bug. Just as welL 

SOUTHAMPTON (44-3: 0 Gfctfceta — 
j Kmna. R Hal, T WidStajan, K Mor*oi 
— 3 Dodd. J M&gftcn, D Hughes tato. C 
Maaitat 75) N Heaney (si/Tp McDmaW. 

■ 75) — I OMte, MLb1bs)0 
WMBLEDON »4-a: h Segere — K 
Cunmcfram. A Thcxn.C Perry. A KlmtJle— 
E Gtacu. W Barton, R Eerie. 6 EHns ~ O 
Hoklsworth (bfc: N Arttey, 84). M Harford 
Referee: G Pol. 


DESCRIPTION 

100% Cotton 
business shirts 


SALE PRICE 
DOWN TO 


£ 25 

jL-25" £ 25 

or 3 shirts for £ 69 


I 100% Wool 3 button S/B suits 


Flint 

_£2«r 

£175 

Grey pinstripe 


£175 

WlDow 

£250- 

£175 

100% Wool check 
sports jacket 

J>5tT 

£115 

100% Cotton denim 
shirt 


£ 29 

100% Lambs wool 
crew neck 

_£~J7s5CT 

£ 25 

Assorted casual 
trousers 

_£-5tT 

£ 35 

♦Fcodmrdi St, Bradgne & Canary Wharf saks start 28dl Dec. 
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McClair’s 
riposte 
jolts United 
into life 


HUGH ROirTLEOGE 


Chelsea.2 

Manchester United .3 

By Andrew LonGmore 

A PROPOSAL of marriage on 
the pitch at half-time, a birth 
announcement midway 
through (he second half, two 
penalties, five goals. The 
whole of life flitted through the 
sunlight of Stamford Bridge 
yesterday as Manchester Uni¬ 
ted gave an object lesson in 
doing things the hard way. 
forfeiting a two-goal lead only 
to snatch the winner moments 
after Chelsea had equalised. 

“A bit of a cup-tie." Alex 
Ferguson, the United manag¬ 
er. termed it, recalling per¬ 
haps that United won the cup- 
tie between the teams, the final 
at Wembley, as it happens, but 
lost both league games to 
Chelsea last season. Three 
points, though, proved ample 
compensation for the fixture 
computer's cheek in making 
United travel so far south over 
Christmas. Given that United 
have won three of their four 
games in London this season 
and drawn the other, the 
computer was clearly on 
United's side after all. 

There is a carefree air about 
United away from Old 
Trafford which has cost them 
dear in Europe, but could yet 
win them the Premier League 
for the third time in a row. 
Whether Ferguson's nerves 
can survive the ordeal re¬ 
mains to be seen. After a 
similar scoreiine against 
Queens Park Rangers on their 
last visit, he had organised his 
side to keep things “tightish'’, 
leaving Kanchetskis on the 
bench and packing the middle 
of the field to counter Chel¬ 
sea's midfield diamond, which 
was less sparkling, anyway, 
without Wise and Minto. That 
Haddle started his second 
game of the season was some 
compensation. 

Tightish it was for the first 
half as United pushed up at 
every opportunity but. with 
Cantona proving a handful for 
Spademan and'Giggs begin¬ 
ning to show signs of the old 
confidence, they were comfort¬ 
ably the more incisive side on 
the break. Giggs should have 
scored from a Cantona flick 
after 20 minutes. Moments 
later, the Welshman’s perfect 
cross from the left brought 
United a deserved lead. 
Hughes charging in to score 
his first goal since November. 

Chelsea had plenty of pos¬ 
session and looked neat and 
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tidy, as they tend to do, 
without ever threatening 
much for all the scurrying of 
Spencer and and the aggres¬ 
sion of Myers at left back. 

United were forced to re¬ 
shuffle at half-time after a 
hamstring injury to luce. 
Keane moved into midfield, 
proving a short-term blessing 
and a long-term liability. 
Within 17 seconds of the 
restart, Keane's thrusting run 
into the penalty area had been 
ended by a clumsy challenge 
from Myers. Cantona put 
United 2-0 ahead from the 
penalty and the game, seem¬ 
ingly. beyond Chelsea's reach. 

But, instead of consolidating 
quietly as Liverpool in their 
heyday surely would have 
done. United hit the button 
marked “exhibition" and very 
nearly paid the price for their 
conceit. Without I nee. United's 
midfield began to look vulner¬ 
able. but it took a dubious 
penalty, converted by Spencer 
after Pallister had pushed 
Stein, to prompt a Chelsea 
recovery. From a leisurely 
waltz, United were forced into 
Chelsea's quickstep and. in the 
77th minute, they fell over 
their own feet when Walsh 
allowed a long, curling, cross 
from Furlong to be headed out 
of his hands at full stretch by 
Newton, who had only been 
on the field for four minutes. 

“If we had enjoyed a tight 
three-minute period then." 
Huddle, the Chelsea manager, 
said, “I would have fancied us 
to win. But we gave away a 
silly goal." Straight from the 
restart Keane burst through 
again, the ball ran loose. 
Cantona, his touch as delicate, 
his presence as forceful as 
ever, clipped it to McCIair, 
who made no mistake with the | 
left-foot shot. 

Chelsea still had something 
to give. Stein forced a fingertip 
save from Walsh and Myers 
headed wide. But United, at 
last, realised the need for 
caution as Cantona was 
booked for time-wasting, one 
of six booked in the match. 
“We're happy with the after¬ 
noon," Ferguson said. Not 
half as happy, though, as the 
bride-to-be, who generously 
accepted the half-time offer, 
and the proud father of a 
newborn baby girl. 

CHELSEA [4 3-1-21- 0 Khame—S Darte. 
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N BUI (sub. A Kanchetetas, 76). B McCIair. 

P Inw (?uto: G NemBe. 451. R Giggs — E 
Camera, M Hughes 
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discipline on 
to traditional 
flamboyance 

David Miller, who witnessed 
t heir great win in Porto Alegre, ; 
sees the way forward for Brazil 


O ne of the most phe¬ 
nomenal free kicks 
ever struck — by 
their left back, Branco — 
was only a detail of Brazil’s 
awesome display in defeat. > 
ing Yugoslavia 2-0 on Fri- ■ 
day. We were witnessing the 
continuing development of 
perhaps toe tactically most 
sophisticated Brazilian foot¬ 
ball team yeL 
Yugoslav coaches accom¬ 
panying the reuitroductoiy 
tour after political suspend * 
sion (they {flay Argentina in 
Buenos Aires today) are 
united in toe opinion that . 
toe World Cup winners are 
more disciplined, and there- ' 
fore more difficult to beat, 
than the legendary teams of 
either 1958 or 1970. Consider¬ 
ing that Yugoslav coaches 
have variously been in 
charge of 47 different nat¬ 
ional teams worldwide, the 
opinion needs heeding. 

The view is _ 

held by Raiko 

Expels 

goslavia’s many ill awe Of 
midfield artists 

from the first two ‘nCW* 

post-war World 

Cup finals and Brazil 
later coach of the 
1968 European 
Championship finalists, 
who defeated England: by 
Zoran Fflipovic, internation¬ 
al centre forward, now man¬ 
ager of Benfica: and by the 
renowned Mil]an Miljanic, 
senior Flfa coach and toe 
first professional to be elect¬ 
ed president of his national 
federation. 

Six weeks before the 
World Cup finals this sum¬ 
mer, Miljanic supervised a 
conference of 300 coaches in 
the United Slates. Carlos 
Alberto Parreira. Brazil's 
coach now with Valencia, 
and his assistant Mario 
Zagalo, who has succeeded 
him, told Miljanic that 
while technically better play¬ 
ers were omitted, they were 
confident that they had 
achieved tactical discipline; 
the sum of the whole, un¬ 
characteristically for Brazil¬ 
ian teams over the previous 
five World Cups, was great¬ 
er than the sum of the parts. 

“For 20 years we’ve had 
great players without suc¬ 
cess." Parreira said to 
Miljanic, conscious of a 
campaign back home to oust 


Cantona advances menacingly as Spademan, the Chelsea midfield player, closes in at Stamford Bridge yesterday 

Everton’s attacking venture fails 


Everton.1 

Sheffield Wednesday.4 

By Alyson Rudd 

AFTER seven consecutive 
clean sheets, Everton put hu¬ 
mility to one side and tried to 
play some attractive football 
in place of the dour, disci¬ 
plined performances orches¬ 
trated by Joe Royle. their 
manager. But while this 
match was more entertaining 
than most of their recent 
games, it proved that Royle is 
not yet able to loosen the leash. 

[n the early stages. 
Everton's efforts to play Shef¬ 
field Wednesday offside 
smacked of arrogance, but the 
visitors learnt their lesson and 
exploited this apparent defen¬ 
sive nonchalance. Both of 
Wednesday's goals in the first 
half left Everton fiat-footed. 

But it was Everton who took 


the lead. They started well, 
with a series of intelligent 
moves just failing to come off. 
In toe tenth minute, a ball 
from Hinchctiffe duded 
Ebbrell only as he raced into 
the area. Limpar. too. was at 
his creative best for a while, 
but his passes were marginal¬ 
ly misjudged. 

After 37 minutes, however, a 
crossfield ball from Limpar, 
intended for Hinchcliffe, fell to 
Burrows, wide on the left, who 
swung toe ball in for Fergu¬ 
son. Time stood still for a 
second: as Ferguson leapt to 
connect he seemed to have"£4 
million and worth every pen¬ 
ny" emblazoned on his fore¬ 
head. Pressman, in goal, stood 
no chance. 

Two minutes later, Wednes¬ 
day won a free kick on the 
right. Sheridan laid the ball 
off to Atherton, who fed 
Bright. Everton moved out at 
the wrong moment and Bright 


swept toe ball easily past 
Southall for the equaliser. 

The Everton offside trap 
was as bad two minutes later 
when a long dearance from 
deep in toe Wednesday half 
found Whittingham on the 
edge of the centre aide. 
Southall rushed out of his area 
to narrow toe angle, 
Whittingham, who was trans¬ 
ferred from Aston Villa last 
week, was driven wide, but 
not wide enough to prevent 
him scoring on his debut 

Everton had dearly forgot¬ 
ten that a leaking defence 
needs dramatic plumbing. 
Three minutes after toe inter¬ 
val, Bart-Williams easily went 
past Jackson on toe left and 
had time to deliver a cross 
which Ingesson bundled in. 

With his side trailing by 
two, it would have been futile 
if Royle had now attempted to 
tighten his defence, so he sent 
on Stuart to bolster toe attack 


in place of Burrows. An al¬ 
ready demoralised defence 
was now weaker still, and 
Wednesday began to piay 
some neat footbalL 
After an hour, a lovely move 
was wasted by Bright then. 
Whittingham came dose with 
a shot on the turn. Ten 
minutes from time, he was 
more accurate and scored his 
second goal of toe game, from 
a cross by Bright on toe left 
It was a poor result for 
Evenon, an experiment that 
went wrong. But according to 
Royle: "The wheels haven’t 
come off.” He will have to 
deride whether or not to 
continue with toe experiment 

EVERTON (4-4-21- N SouthaD — M 
Jacrtson. D vVason. DUrwvrorth, O Burrows 
(sat. & Swart (SAnvnT — A Lsrpa. J 
Etorei!. B Home. A HinchcHte — O 
Ferguson. P ffecteoiJL 

SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY (4-1-21: K 
Ptessnwn — P Atfanon, D Wafeer, A 
Pearce, r NOUn — h Ingesson. J Shenctan 
t^ud A Pone. 661. G HyOe, C Bart-Wifoams 
— M Bnghj. G WlMtingham 
Referee: T HotaOoL 


him, "but there’s no alterna¬ 
tive to toe way we are going. 
We know how to win — 
without playing the conven¬ 
tional Brazilian way." 

Miljanic considers B«a- 
ril’s defence, in spite of a 
shallow flat back four, has 
such a combination of pace 
and technique, together with 
the “pressing” of opponents 
by the midfield quartet that 
Brazil should win the next 
World Cup. too. 

“Jorginho, Aldair, Marqo 
Santos and Branco are bril¬ 
liant defenders without 
being defensive;’ he $ays: 
“They win the ball without 
• fouling and ummedimefy 1 
tack. There were deverer 
midfield players than Zinho, 
Dunga and Mazinho — 
such as Rat — bat not 
players who would be so 
disciplined. Against us Bra¬ 
zil played more the ’old’ way, 
but that was to celebrate as 
champions." 

What a ede- 
pj-fo bration. With the 

introduction of 
jp Marques in 

UA place of Maz- 

ipw 5 mho — equally 

. vv disciplined and 

lyil exhibiting aston- 

_ ishing maturity 

and skill for a 
first appearance — the team 
grew in stature. Hie teen¬ 
ager. Ronaldo, and mercuri¬ 
al Viola were barely less 
threatening than the absent 
Romario and Bebeto. 

There had been a revela¬ 
tion beforehand: a curtain- 
raiser match by ten-year- 
olds. intent on playing with 
the ball not on "winning" 
tactics, volley-passing with 
the outside of the foot, 
playing a spontaneous two- 
touch game. On the way to 
the hotel I saw a mother 
teaching her four-year-old to 
trap a bouncing ball with his 
chest The youth of Brazil 
learns to play, and leaves 
tactics to adults. 

Branco’s free kick for the 
second goal was breathtak¬ 
ing; faster, Miljanic reckons, 
than toe free kids with 
which Koeman, of Holland 
scored against England, 
which travelled from boot to 
net measured on videotape, 
in 0.6Ssec. And Branco’s 
shot swerved viciously in the 
last six feet leaving 
Pandurovic, the goalkeeper, 
dumbfounded. 
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Albans 1; Harrow 1 Yeading T: Hayes 2 Martow 
0: Hilchin 1 Bishop’s StortJord 1, Klngsionian 2 
Wehon and Heraham 5. Moieeey i Hendon 1, 
Purtleel 0 Grays 3. Wokingham 2 Slough 0. 
Fust dansion: Barking 4 BiBencay 0 


BerWiamslfld 1 Bcireham Wood 3. Dortang 3 
Whyteteate 4 Steines 1 Chertsey 2. Ltibrldge 1 
Maidenhead 1; Wlvenhoe 2 Heybrtdge SwAs 
2. Second division: Chalfonl Si Pela 2 Barton 
1 With am 3 Salfron WakJen Tn 0 Third 
division: Hertford 4 Harlow 2: Horsham 3 
Lewes 2. Tnng 0 Lelghlon t 

KONICA LEAGUE OF WALES: Aberystwyth i 
Caetswsl. Alan UdoSMasclogF’ark 2; Barry 


POOLSCHECK 


»>ME 

P W D L F A 
1 Mdccblld 23 9 3 I 24 9 
2Gaoshd 26 7 3 418 9 

3 Wolurg. 23 6 5 2 2918 

4 Southport 23 8 £ 21312 

5 kjddrmyr 24 5 4 3 2013 

6 Altmcten 22 5 1 620 16 

7 Bromjgnr 23 5 4 2££17 

8 Hainan . .30 6 2 133 7 

9 Uttering 23 S 3 31812 

10 SialybK^) 24 7 1 31713 

11 Fandom 23 4 2 41014 

12 Sieving .23 5 2 52319 

13 Baih 25 5 2 52121 

14 Nortfwich 21 2 5 31815 

15 Welng 53 5 2 5 2020 

16 Dow . 21 3 8 1 13 8 

17 Fkraorn 24 5 4 21814 

18 Teflorcl . 21 6 5 017 6 
19Merthyr 32 6 1 521 17 
20 Cwglfted . 23 3 3 51217 
^1 Yuoinl . 24 3 2- 71417 
2£Smflorai 23 2 1 71620 
Yeovil deducted 1 pomi 


2 idler Cartan 2; Connsh's Quay 2 Holywell ? 
Conwy 1 Bangor City 4. Uanefli 1 EbbwVale3, 
MoWO Ffim Towi 2: Newiown 0 Uansanjflraid 
1. FLjfthmacjog 3 Rhyt a. Ton Pence 3 
Cwmbran 0 

SMIRNOFF IRISH LEAGUE: Ballymena j 
Coleraine 1 , Bangor 3 Ards 1. Crusaders 1 
CftflorMle 0 : DiiUlery 2 Newry 2. Glenamn i 
fisrtadown 0. Lame 1 Came*: 2. UnfieW 1 
Glenloran 1; OmAjh a BaflycJan? 2 

BORO GAIS LEAGUE OF IRELAND: Premier 
dtvtekxv. Bofiemanc O Deny OW O; Gatway 
Utd 0 Shelboime 1 . Postponed: Corfe Oty v 
Atfvtone Town. 

CARLING NORTH WEST COUNTIES: First 
dMSton: Blackpool Flews 1 Darwen i 
(abandoned alier 50 minuteal. Glossop North 


AWAY 

W D L F A PI 
6 2 2 IS 10 SO 

5 3 4 1721 42 

6 0 4 12 12 41 

4 2 S 815 40 

5 4 3 21 20 38 

6 3 126 12 37 
5 1 81518 35 

3 4 4 14 19 33 
3 3 5 1314 33 

3 4 71628 32 
5 2 613 20 31 

4 1 61213 30 

3 4 61321 30 

4 5 22217 28 
3 2 614 23 28 
3 3 51013 27 

2 2 91332 27 
0 3 71021 26 
1 3 61021 25 

3 3 61222 24 

1 5 61023 IS 

2 4 7 1432 17 


r Ftengert .18 

2 MotheiAi! 18 

3 Hitwmiari 18 

4 Faltartk. ... 18 
5Cefltc. ...17 
flHaans 17 
7 Dutdee U17 

5 Ktfrrramc* 18 

9 Afcarctodfl 18 

10 Panic* 17 

First division 
AYR 

tornugs 36 

1.963 


AWAY 

WDLFAP1 
5 2 217 9 39 
4 4 11511 32 

1 6 2 4 7 26 

2 5 214 74 23 
2 0 1 9 722 

1 1 6 819 21 

2 1 5 816 20 
T 4 4 9 16 19 
l 2 6 713 16 
1 2 6 417 13 


QUEEN OF STH (0] 1 STEMHOUSEMUR (11 
McLaren 711 (pen) EJOT 5.79 

1,43? 

Third division 

COWDENBEATH (1) 1 CALEYTHJS |0) 1 
DjUaghai 11 Arete* 71 (pen) 

Sort t# C Wnttf (CmckstKaOt) TO 

QUEEN'S PARK (0) 2 E STIRLING 
McGottKt 53.74 Russell 34 
552 Geraijhty 42.7Q 

Postponed: Ross Couity » Fortr. 

Tennenfs Scottish cup 
First round 

ALH0W c (D 2 MONTROSE 
WWBrtetoe UacflonaUII.30 

Wm56 MUne7i 

«6 Kwnedy 77 (oOT 


(l) 1 CLYDEBANK 
Curie 86 


HAMLT0N 

1.552 

RAfTH 
Crenenm 15 
Daloa30 
Smcbitfla 


(0) 0 DUNDEE 

Hamilton 26 

12) 3 AiRDRJE 

Cooper 20 

BmleS3 

4338 


ST J0HNSTN II) 3 DUWRLNE 
UcMatai40 to Bianai fi. 24 

tawnport 74 6.091 


STIARREN (0) 1 STRANRAER 
Eftoi 78 2.515 

SOT ofl J McCann (Stramer) 45 


HOME 
PWD 
1 DotUm .18 6 3 
2DunlamVn IB 7 1 

3 Awdne . . 17 4 4 

4 Ranh.ie 3 5 

SSJJohnsln 18 5 3 

6 HamHtop 17 4 2 

7 CJvdetnk 17 3 £ 

8 Si Mirren 17 3 2 

9 Ayr.18 2 5 

10 Stranraer 18 2 4 


AWAY 

W D L F A Pt 
S I 31312 37 

2 5 21413 33 
5 2 21712 33 

3 3 311 8'26 
l 5 31015 26 
1 3 4 4 12 20 
1 4 4 613 18 
0 6 2 710 17 
0 2 7 2 19 13 
0 0 <3 525 10 


End T ManeRoad 1. Namwich 0 Ktdsorovn 2 
Penrrth 3 Hotter OS 0. Preoccf i Chaddertori 

45 mlrujies): si Helens 2 Bootle 0- 
Stelmersdate 1 Burscoui^ 4. Trattord 3 
Sall'Xd 1. Postponed: Eastwood Hanley v 
Newcastle Town League Challenge Cup: 
Second round: Bradford PaA AiaiueA 
Bacup Borough 1 

SENIOR LEAGUE: Premier division' 
Basildon 0 Bowers 1. Brentwood 2 Romtofd 2. 


SOT oft M GartKn (Mantas?) 36. 
f MacDonald (Montreal 61. 
D6«Montrose 73 


Burnham Ramblers 1 Maldon 5: Gt Waka 
Southend Manor O. Sawbrtdgevrorth 
Stanstead 0. 

FEDERATION BREWERY NORTF 
LEAGUE: First division: Barnstaple i Bid 

1. Caine 0 Chippenham 2 ; Frame 2 Psult 
Uskeard 0 Sanash 2, Mangotsfield 1 £ 
Manor Farm o. Tiverton 4 Brrwre 2: Weatb 
Odd Down O. 

GREAT MILLS LEAGUE: Premier dhri 
Barnstaple 1 &detord t; Cafcw 0 Chlppei 

2. Frome 2 PaulTon 4; Liskewd 0 Sat» 
MangotsfieW 1 Brt8ttl Manor Farm 0, Trvei 
Bmore 2, VVestbwy 3 Odd Dovm a 
NTH^UNK EXPRESS MIDLAND ALL1A1 
Cflrtgrfaury 2 Deal 5. Dartford 1 Chaha 
Fumess 1 Beckenham 1, Whilslable 1 R 
gate i. 

JJEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE: First tfivi 
CantertAiry 2 Deal 5; Dartford 1 Chatha 
Fumass 1 Beckenham 1; WhBatable 1 R 
gale T, 

JE WSON LEAGUE Premier dm 
FaKerV ram 0 Wroxhan 2; Foixstow 

sS’B-ssA-'Sia 

6 Tiptrae 2; Hoion i Newmartei 2 , 9; 


4uUi « o 44 »U it mU uU, a si m s& w wise 


t a 7 4 s e j 7 8 3 ID It l?j ia| I4|isj 16 l? in ID 3U at 2? aa Z4 35 38 37 a £9 30 jl 3? 33 35 as 37 38 s 4Q 41 4? «3 44 45 40 48 49 U) 81 £ 

2 16? ’ ! jCt t'i 1-V 3 r- llil-|l* jr-...| 2 3 5 3 tv. r* i» 3 iy. vs l'J IK IK IK 1!; 3 Hi 2 IK 2K IY ' v - 1*> »<> l"e It 1% IY 1^ »*f l w - 2 £ 2* |i 


FORECAST: Telephone claims are required 
tar twenty-two and twenty-three pornis. The 
dividend forecast is a possible jackpot There 
were $w jackpot draws, two score draws and 
nine no-score draws 


Mach Town 

^BVARDSPORTS UNITED COU 
LEAGUE: Premier dvfsion: Bosh 
HrtbMch 2. Bourne 3 Stamford 0; 

SpaWtaO Bacte 

Prenwa (fivsion: Btoxwch Town 3 Ana 
SSSf! JSff 3 CheJmsJey Town O. 

3- NwthMd Tom 4 Highgata 
tiptan Town Z. Sherwood 
BKL 1 Atvechurch' 
yftfigwwa Wes! Midland fire ServH 
JJWUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE 
Canierbuy 2 Deal 5; Dartf 

LJiatham 2 . Fumsas 1 FLvmnha 

WhliaaMe i RariSSfi. r****** 
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Newcastle curb cavalier approach in bid to catch leaders 



Keegan: good result 


Leeds United.0 

Newcastle United....0 

By Petek Ball 

THERE were two possible explana¬ 
tions for yesterdays unseasonal 
offering at EUand Road- Either it 
was just one of those days, or 
Newcastle, the heedless cavaliers 
taking everyone by storm in early 
season, have turned roundhead in 
the attempt to get back on track. 

First thoughts tended towards the 
former, with the suspicion that 
those days arrive all too often at 
Leeds, where the home team scurry 
around stopping the other side 
playing with a will, but show few 


signs of doing anything themselves. 
Yesterday they restricted Newcastle 
to one real threat, Lukic making a 
brilliant save, and contrived a 
couple of half-chances themselves. 

But for a side which had won only 
once in eight games, and slipped out 
of the top two. Newcastle were 
surprisingly content with a 0-0 
draw. “It was a good result for us," 
Kevin Keegan insisted. “We’ve got 
Manchester United to come to 
Newcastle and we’ve still got to play 
Blackburn. Don’t write us off yet. 

“People tend to look at draws as 
two points lost, tut these one points 
add up at the end of the season. It 
keeps Leeds a distance from us. 
which was important, and we were 
a bit more mean today." 


Howard Wilkinson thought so. 
too. “They were difficult to beat, and 
perhaps they set out to be difficult to 
beat. There was a definite change of 
emphasis to their usual approach,” 
the Leeds manager said. 

But if Newcastle for once de¬ 
fended with purpose, that did little 
to excuse Leeds, who increasingly 
appear to regard hard work as an 
end in itself rather than as a means 
to an end. Whelan and Masinga 
failed to make any impression on 
Albert and Howey, Newcastle's 
latest central defence coping with 
some ease. 

Palmer’s move bade to centre- 
midfield should relieve McAllister 
from some of the negative dudes, 
but does not seem to have done. On 


one occasion McAllister ran 40 
yards to dose down Smicek. Full 
marks for commitment, bur a waste 
of effort — Smicek cleared and 
when the ball readied the Leeds 
midfield, the man most likely to do 
something with it was trotting bade 
from an offside position. 

But after a bright start, that 
summed up the game. Perhaps if 
Mr Worrall had given a penalty in 
the first minute, when Pemberton 
scythed down Khson. things would 
have been different, at least Mr 
Worrall was consistent — he didn’t 
give anything from the first minute 
to the 85th, when Strachan was 
brought down from behind by 
Howey on the edge of the box. 

Pemberton, too. was consistent. 


ending the game swapping pushes 
and punches with Cole. He escaped 
without reprimand, as did Cole. 

But perhaps Mr Worrall decided 
that Cole was suffering frustration 
enough. He has now gone six games 
without a goal for Newcastle, his 
worst spell since he arrived there, 
and while he was in Leeds. Malcolm 
Allison was returning to the attack 
with a critique of his contribution. 

Cole can console himself with the 
thought that Allison, who lost a 
championship by buying Rodney 
Marsh, paid £1 million for Steve 
Daley and bought Barry Silkman 
not once but twice, does not have an 
unimpeachable record as a judge. 

“At the moment he’s trying to 
work out a new partnership with 


Paul Kitson. It hasn't lived up to my 
expectations yet. but things take 
time." Keegan said. 

“1 think they’ve got the ability td 
be a good pair, but at the moment 
they aren’t sure where to run. they 
aren’t sure what foe other is 
thinking. They are working at it and 
will get the reward, but the hard 
work has to come first." 

Cole might take greater encour¬ 
agement from the news that Beards¬ 
ley might be back for Saturday’s 
game at Norwich. 

LEEDS UNTTH) J Lukic — G KeOy. J 

Pemberton. D Weffieratl isub N Wontsrigran. 
37mm). A Dortgo — □ white. C Patmet, G 
McABsset. G Speed — N Whelan. P Masnga tsub- 
G Strachan. 68mral 

NEWCASTLE UNITED 14-4-21- P Snwek — B 
Vewson. S Howry. P Afcen. J BeiKtanl—R For, R 
Lee. P Braoeuuefl. S Watson — A Cote. P Kfcson. 
Referee: J WonaS 



Poole, the Leicester City goalkeeper, left and McManaman watch anxiously as the Liverpool forward’s effort drifts narrowly wide at Filbert Street yesterday 

McManaman makes the running 


Leicester City -.1 

Liverpool ...2 

' By Rob Hughes . 

FOOTBALL CORRESPONDBOT^ ' 

BOXING Day came laden 
withgifts for Liverpool. Their 
first FA Carting Premiership 
victory in six games, putting 
them bade on the fringe of foe 
championship race, was a 
cruel blow to Leicester City’s 
attempts to survive in foe 
lower reaches of the division. 

The match turned on two 
penalties within four minutes, 
foe first missed by Leicester, 
foe second scored by Fowler. 
Then, ar three minutes past 
one. Rush stole a goal on foe 
end of a dassic Liverpool 
counter-attack, returning to 
foe centre circle at a time when 
his racehorse. Great Mar¬ 


quess, was romping home in 
the 1.05 at Hereford, the 
Turkey Novices’ Hurdle. 

Yet for most of the first 
hour, foe. attacks were less 
penetrative diah the biting 
wind. There were eight yellow 
cards in foe match, begun and 
ended by those for Grayson, 
for two late fouls, on 
McManaman in the fiftieth 
minute and then, eight min¬ 
utes from time, on Bjorn ebye. 
ll brought, inevitably, the 
sixth red card of Leicester’s 
woeful season. 

Yet that discoloured foe 
troth of the afternoon. In wily 
the second match since Mark 
McGhee took over Leicester’s 
relegation fight, he had redi¬ 
rected the efforts of his players 
into passing and rhythm, the 
hallmarks of his Reading 
team. But he acknowledges 
that his inheritance is inade¬ 


quate. He believes he will sign 
two desperately needed, play¬ 
ers this week, though not in 
time for Leicester’s visit to 
Manchester United on 
Wednesday..' 

Thai is a pity for. in Mark 
Draper, Leicester possess a 
midfield player who proved 
yesterday that he can be a 
general who is a match for the 
best There was one moment 
to cherish when he rode a 
tackle from McManaman. 
showed foe ball to Barnes and 
imperiously dragged it back 
from foe England player. 

It was exquisite skill but 
there was not enough of it in a 
struggling side. Leicester have 
won only once in their last ten 
games and those recruits to 
release Draper from having to 
tackle back in a role which is 
foreign to him cannot come 
soon enough. Gradually foe 


blue shirts of Leicester were 
put in retreat McManaman, 
returning after knee ligament 
damage, injected vital pace for 
Liverpool and wpuid have 
scored in the 56th minute but 
for a masterful save from 
Poole. 

The penalties were about to 
change the afternoon- After 63 
minutes Barnes, of all people, 
made a nuisance of himself in 
defence, his lunging tackle on 
Philpott bringing what even 
Roy Evans, the Liverpool 
manager, conceded was a 
penalty. Up strode Thompson, 
but his right-foot shot was 
clawed to earth by James. 

“He’s developing into a fair 
goalkeeper," Evans conclud¬ 
ed. Flair, for though James at 
times worries his defence with 
his flapping at aerial balls, he 
is a shot-stopper of renown, 
and his anticipation and reach 


for foe penally were brilliant 
Decisive, too. for within three 
minutes the referee. Gerald 
Ashby, had confounded 
everbody by awarding a pen¬ 
alty at the other end. He 
gesticulated that he had seen 
an elbow, apparently used by 
Hill on Scales. Fowler, though 
still a teenager, is not as 
fallible as Thompson. He 
scored his eighteenth goal of 
foe season with cheek and 
assurance, sending Poole the 
wrong way. 

The cruelty of the class gap 
is not only shown by a penalty 
taker. For, after 77 minutes, 
Barnes and McManaman 
began a teasing, sweeping 
manoeuvre of passes and 
movement from deep in Liver¬ 
pool territory. Ultimately, 
Barnes’s through ball cut 
Leicester apart and Fowler 
then produced a touch to offer 


Rush foe goal that he scored 
with a flick from five yards. 

“One Brian Little!" a forlorn 
and desperate band of 
Leicester supporters chanted., 
• How quickly they forget that it 
was Little who deserted their 
team- Yet there was a remnant 
of Little’S way, because 
McGhee called on the aerial 
power of Roberts and. from an 
Agnew free kick three minutes 
from time, Roberts rose, virtu¬ 
ally unimpeded, u> head in the 
consolation goal. Even then it 
was not finished, for James 
had to make a fantastic reflex 
save from Blake, not a yard 
away. 

LEICESTER CITY [4-5-1) K Poole — S 
Grayson. J Wilis, CHSLMVWmow—FCarr 
(sub; I Roberts. 7tmrt). M Draper. M Enakfl, 
S Thomp so n (at* SAgrxx*. 77). L PhtfpoU 
-DCMML 

LIVERPOOL (3-5-21: D James — J Scales. 
N Ruddock, P Babb — R Jones (sub: M 
Thomas, 86). S McManaman, J Redknapp, 
J Barnes. S-l Bjomebye — t Rush, R FowJar 
Referee: G Asftiy 


Southgate’s efforts 
poorly rewarded 


Forest fail to spark the imagination 


Crystal Palace.0 

Queens Park Rangers ..0 

By Pat Gibson 

IT WAS not just because this 
is the season of goodwill that 
Alan Smith, foe Crystal Pal¬ 
ace manager, remained re¬ 
markable sanguine for a man' 
whose team has now gone six 
Premiership matches without 
scoring a goal. 

“I was disappointed, of 
course, but 1 haven't really get 
any complaints about any¬ 
thing at all" he said. “We. 
played well, and that's ah I 
can ask of my players. If foe 
goalsdon? go in.. 

His voice trailed off. which 
was not surprising consider¬ 
ing that he had said it aD 
before, leaving Ray Wilkins, 
who was going to . pby for 
Palace this season but fin¬ 
ished op managing Rangers, 
to complete the summing up: 
“We were never in foe game." 
he said. “Crystal Palace were 
by for the better side and 
we’re grateful for a paint" 

So they should be. Palace, 
who have not scored in foe 
league since they beat Ipswich 
on November 5, could have 
had four or five such was their' 
supremacy over a Rangers 
side which never troubled- 
Martyn in foe Palace goaL 

Southgate, an outstanding 
palace captain, could have 
had a hat-trick. He hit tire 
angle of post and bar and the 
inside of a post and saw 
another shot brilliantly tipped 
over by Dykstra: . _. 

Armstrong . headed . wide 
with the goal at his mercy 
from one of a stream of 
crosses from Salako, who had 
a marvellous game on the 


Palace left and has dearly put 
his injury problems behind 
him to recover the form which 
once took him into the Eng¬ 
land squad 

It was Salako who set foe 
pattern of the game, cutting in 
to test Dykstra with both left 
foot and right But if was 
Southgate who went closest to 
beating him with three superb 
efforts, any one of which 
deserved a goal. 

In the tenth minute, be 
turned and shot from 25 yards 
but struck the angle with 
Dykstra beaten: in the six¬ 
teenth minute he struck a left- 
foot volley from foe edge of 
the area only for the 6ft 4in 
Dutch goalkeeper to turn foe 
ball acrobatically over foe 
bar; and in the 6Jst minute his 
measured shot hit tire inside 
of the right-hand post and 
rolled along foe line before 
being scrambled away. 

Tn be fair to Rangers, they 
stood up resolutely to foe 
Palace onslaught although 
WOkihswas honest enough to 
admit; “It was a case of 
havingtoo, wasn’t h?. We were 
underpressure from the first 
minute and it was a very, 
tough game for us.’’ . ,. 

At lost the Palace support¬ 
ers kept their sense of humour 
amid all their frustration. Ten 
minutes from the end they 
were chanting for tire substi¬ 
tute, WHfiams. No sooner had 
Smith given them what they 
wanted than foe cry went ttpc 
“Get him off!" . 


Coventry City .......-0 

Nottingham Forest .0 

By Oliver Holt 

FOUR fire engines, sirens 
blaring and blue lights flash¬ 
ing. bore down on Highfield 
Road an hour before tire kick¬ 
off yesterday. There was a gas 
leak somewhere beneath the 
main stand and there were 
fears of an explosion. They 
evacuated foe stadium and 
kept the supporters locked 
outside until foe danger had 
been cleared. 

The explosion never tame. 
Not before the game and 
certainly not during it There 
was scarcely a spark of enter¬ 
tainment from either side and 
Collymore, Forest's £6.5 mil¬ 
lion-rated forward, who left 
gaping holes in Manchester 
United’s defence ten days ago, 
looked a lethargic imitation of 
his menacing best 


Pearce, still smarting from 
his enforced apology to Paul 
Ince, the United midfield play¬ 
er, after allegations of racial 
abuse, could have dragged the 
game into life in foe 21st 
minute when Bohinen was 
tripped in the penalty area by 
Morgan as Coventry paid too 
much attention to Collymore 
and neglected his team-mates. 

But. as foe home supporters 
screamed their own abuse at 
Pearce, a former Coventry 
idol, he hammered the ball 
against the top of the crossbar 
with such force that it spi¬ 
ralled high onto foe roof of the 
stand. 

After that, there was little to 
cheer the spectators. The odd 
run from Ndiovu, fine defend¬ 
ing from Borrows, sane nice 
touches and passes by 
Bohinen and a fierce, dipping 
shot from Woan. Forest occa¬ 
sionally made Coventry look 
the pedestrian ride they are 
but fod half-chances that fell to 


Collymore disappeared in two 
instants of poor control. 

As the game wore on and 
the spectators willed it to 
finish. Coventry emerged 
marginally foe stronger. But, 
just when Ndiovu seemed 
about to tear Rarest apart he 
was denied by a fine saving 
tackle from Lyttle. 

Forest remained content to 
soak up the pressure and to try 
and strike on the break. When 
Collymore is on form, that 
might be an acceptable policy. 
Yesterday, without Roy, it was 
a recipe lor boredom, foe oold 
turkey after the excesses of 
Christmas Day. 

“The system that Forest play 
away forces you to take the 
game to them," Phil Neal, the 
Coventry manager, said. 
“They tty to hit you on the 
break. There was a period in 
the second half when we got a 
tittle bit of momentum going 
but it was always likely to be a 
draw or a one-nil. It could 


have gone either way and we 
probably had the best chances 
over foe 90 minutes. We need 
to think about shooting more." 

Frank Oaric, the Fbrest 
manager, was disappointed 
that his team had railed to 
secure their third win in four 
games and in the process had 
slipped below Liverpool to 
fifth place. “I see it as two 
points lost today." be said. 

“We had enough of the ball 
but we were not sharp enough 
or imaginative enough in and 
around their penalty area to 
take advantage of that Stuart 
Pearce does not miss too many 
penalties. It was crucial for us 
but he will be taking foe next 
one. that is for sure." 

COVENTRY CTTY (4-43V. S Q^ptEWC— B 
Borrow, S Prafesiey. D Buss! Jai> A 
Pickering, 31(1*1}, S Morgan — J Cortjy, P 
Co*, PNdfcw. C Jones — S Flynn R 
Wsgeria feub: M Ckffln. 76). 

NOTTINGHAM FOREST (4-5-1): M 
Crossloy—0 Wife, C Cooper, S Chettte, S 
Pearce — S Suns, S Gemma fsU>: P 
McGregor, 85}, L Bohinen, I wren. D 
PtiWpe (sub A ) Haatend, 24} — S 
Co*ymcre. 

Referee: AVMMa 


Tottenham surge spurred by Barmby 


Souitoete. R Newman, J SaMto — C 

Armstrong. A Preeca 

QUSNS PARK RANGERS {44-2)- S 

Dytatra—S rales. D Maddk A McDonald. 

C VWson — A Impey. S Barker. S Hodge. T 

SfecErtsub. MMAer.67) — KGaft*.L 

Feninand. 

RefereKBH*. 


, Norwich City.....0 

Tottenham Hotspur.„.—...2 

By a Correspondent 

HAVING discovered a defensive solidity 
under Gerry Francis, Tottenham yester¬ 
day offered a reminder of their attacking 
prowess in securing their first away win 
during his tenure as manager. Victory 
was all foe more notable in that it was 
secured at Carrow Road, where Norwich 
have not bon generous hosts season. 

“The players have given everything 
since I took over and to put together a six- 
match unbeaten run against some very 
difficult opposition is no mean achieve¬ 
ment," Frauds said. ‘As a team, we are 
defending very well and we are also 
attacking wdl.” Evidence of the latter 


-came in the form of goals from Nicky 
Barmby, in foe eleventh minute, and 
Teddy Shertngham just before the 
end. 

Yet the points came at a price. Howells, 
Anderton, Campbell and Barmby picked 
up injuries which make them doubtful for 
the match against Crystal Palace this 
evening, “lfs just something I am going to 
have to accept" Francis added. “I 
didn’t want us to play twice in two 
days but that was decided before I became 
manager and we’ve just got to get on with 
it" 

There was an element of controversy 
about the opening goal, with the Norwich 
defence appealing in vain for'offside as 
Anderton broke free down the right 
before crossing to Barmby, who sewed 
from dose range. Tottenham, however, 
might have taken foe lead twice before 


and the goal was reward for their bright 
start 

Tottenham continued td look the better 
ride for much of the game, but their 
intricate approach play was not matched 
by their finishing and Norwich, out¬ 
classed for long periods, almost made 
them pay in the final 15 minutes. Yet foe 
Norfolk ride’s hopes of sustaining their 
unbeaten run at home, which had lasted 
31 matches, were undone by lack of bite in 
front of goal. Tottenham made the game 
safe deep into injury time, when 
Sheringham’s shot took a deflection off 
Utiathome and looped over Gunn.. 

NORWICH CTTY(4-4-2): BGum—M Bowen. RUfla&xxre, 
J totem J Newsome — D Such, l Crook. J Gose. D Eadie 
— M Ro bra, A Ward 

TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR M-3-3). I WSftar — O AiMm. C 
Cakfemood. 0 MatouG. S Campbell — G Popescv, D 
Hovrete, D Areferioi — N Bamby. J Kfrwnanr, E 
Steringhem. 

Referee: L DAes. 


Burley gets Arsenal 
preview let slip 
of fighting chance to 


at Ipswich | home jinx 


West Ham United. 
Ipswich Town. 


Arsenal .... 
Aston Villa 


By Mel Webb 


IF GEORGE Burley becomes 
Ipswich manager this week, 
he will inherit a team that on 
foe evidence of their perfor¬ 
mance in a curate's egg of a 
match yesterday might be 
short on subtlety but will 
perish before it gives up its 
struggle to stay in foe FA 
Carling Premiership. 

Burley, 38, the former Ips¬ 
wich full bade and Scottish 
international, resigned as the 
player-manager of Colchester 
United on Christmas Eve and 
has been interviewed by foe 
Ipswich board. Personal terms 
and a compensation deal with 
Colchester have still to be 
agreed, but the indications are 
that Burley will take over at 
Pbrtman Road inside the next 
48 hours. 

Burley was at Upton Park to 
watch Ipswich slug out a 
deserved draw after being put 
through the wringer by West 
Ham in the second half of a 
match that lacked for foe finer 
points of the game but partly 
made up for it with a sort of 
roistering enthusiasm. It was 
not the Ipswich of Bobby 
Robson or the West Ham of 
Ron Greenwood, but it made 
acceptable fare for all that. 

The impending arrival of 
Burley meant that this was 
probably Paul Goddard's last 
match as the Suffolk club’s 
caretaker-manager. Goddard 
has been in temporary charge 
since the resignation of John 
Lyall, his mentor at West 
Ham in foe Eighties and 
Ipswich in foe Nineties, on 
December 5. and if this is his 
final week in the job he will 
give it up with obvious 
reluctance. 

“As far as I’m concerned I’m 
still caretaker manager, and 1 
shall carry on until 1 hear 
otherwise.” he said. “I would 
love to stay on because 1 am 
very happy at Ipswich, but I 
will work as hard as 1 can 
whatever post I am given. 

“No matter what happens, 
I’m very proud of foe way they 
played today. We may have 
lacked the killer touch once or 
twice, and we had to deal with 
some heavy pressure, but 
overall I’m pleased with our 
performance.” 

Goddard’s pleasure was jus¬ 
tified. Ipswich, severely chal¬ 
lenged paddlewise up an 
increasingly muddy creek this 
season, showed a sense of 
purpose and. more important, 
a disinclination to yield that 
could yet serve them well in 
their efforts to lift themselves 
from foe bottom of the table. If 
they do not make it — and this 
was their seventh game with¬ 
out a victory — it will not be for 
the want of effort 

They slaved away unstint- 
ingly after West Ham, reveal¬ 
ing a freedom in attack that 
belied the dubious honour of 
being one of the most goal-shy 
sides in the country, took the 
lead in the sixteenth minute. 

The lively Rush was the 
provider. Cottee foe scorer as 
he ran on to a through-ball 
and waited for Forrest to make 
his move before slipping it 
past foe Ipswich goalkeeper 
for his fourth goal in two 
games. 

West Ham exerted a defen¬ 
sive yoke on Ipswich in foe 
early stages of foe second half, 
and their visitors’ equaliser in 
the seventieth minute, a firm 
header by Thomsen from 
Kiwomyals cross, reduced 
West Ham to silent outrage. 

It might, indeed, have been 
even worse had Mason taken 
the chance given him by a 
defensive hiatus between 
Dicks and Hushes five min¬ 
utes later. A point apiece was 
just about right—but Ipswich 
will still be thinking about* 
what might have been. 

WEST HAM UMTED {4-A2): L MJdo&ta — 

T Brcactef, A Martin, $ Pests (affl: M Fbeter. 
70mtn), J Dicks — M Rush, l Bishop, M 
Homes, S MStor —A CoSes, J Boae. 
IPSWICH TOWN (4-4-0: C Forresl — F 
Y allop, J Work, P Whtriai, A Vaughan — p 
Mason, S MBon, G WMoms. S Sedctey 
bub: 5 Stew, 45) — C KUnwomya. C 
momssn 
Raferee: P OuAn 


By Ivo TEnnant 


EVEN when they are playing 
against ten men. Arsenal stiti 
cannot win at home. The 
youngest forward tine George 
Graham has fielded found, 
like their elders before them, 
that Hiphbury can be as 
unforgiving a ground as any¬ 
where else. 

Graham had been prepared 
for the cat calls which, it 
should be noted, were aimed 
exclusively at the players, and 
so still has the self-belief and 
bearing to dismiss any talk of 
impending relegation. 

Yet Arsenal have not won at 
Highbury in foe FA Carting 
Premiership since October. 
They can neither pass foe ball 
with accuracy nor shoot with¬ 
out speculation. True, there 
was no Wright no Adams, 
and no Seaman. But against 
opponents who did not have 
Townsend for the last 30 
minutes, they could come up 
with nothing that was not 
modest 

Aston Villa are themselves 
feeling their way, but then 
they have greater cause to do 
so. Brian Little is working out 
how to make foe most of a 
talented but ageing group of 
players and, considering he 
finished the afternoon effect¬ 
ively deploying four centre 
backs, his thinking cannot be 
greatly advanced. 

This match should have 
been won and lost after 
Townsend was sent off for a 
late foul on Dickov, having 
already been booked in the 
first half; it was a clumsy. 



Townsend: clumsy foul 

rather than malicious offence, 
and you sensed that one or two 
Arsenal players felt for him. 
This was his return to first- 
team football after a six-match 
suspension. 

The referee, Kelvin Morton, 
had booked three players in 
the opening 12 minutes and 
consequently left himself with 
no scope for leniency. Villa 
regrouped by bringing on 
McGrath to play alongside 
Teale and Ehiogu and eventu¬ 
ally moving Fashanu into the 
back four as well. 

Campbell had two or three 
shots on the turn and a low 
drive by Dickov went past a 
post in the penultimate 
minute, but the reality was 
that Arsenal were completely 
bereft of intuition. It was not 
the occasion for Graham to 
compare Hughes, an 18-year- 
old midfield player whose 
debut this was. with Liam 
Brady. Hughes had no more 
idea how to create an opening 
than anybody else. The other 
individual making a debut. 
Taylor, showed the odd decent 
touch and will remember this 
match long after everybody 
else has forgotten it 

Among the sizeable crowd 
was the distinct figure of the 
Foreign Secretary. The time 
was when the Conservative 
Party’s Cabinet would have 
been given a different lead by 
foe Prime Minister and spent 
Boxing Day shooting pheas¬ 
ants. After this. Douglas Hurd 
should revert to type. 

ARSENAL (4-4-2V V Bertram — L Doran, 5 
BcUd. M Koowfi, N Wrterbum—R Patou, 
S Hughes (six M Flans, 76nwij. S Morrow. 
S Scnwarc K Camptel, P Draw. 

ASTON V1LLAJ4-4-2): N Spink—E Bwrett. 
S Teafe, U Ebogu, S Staunton — R 
Houghton K Richardson, A Townsend. 1 
Tartar—D Satrders (aixP McGrath, 68). 

J Fashanu 
Referee; K Morton. 
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Hibernian’s championship pretensions cruelly exposed at Ibrox 


Middlesbrough 


Rangers hint at more creative style 


Rangers.2 

Hibernian. 0 


By Kevin McCarra 


HIBERNIAN left Ibrox yes¬ 
terday burdened not only with 
defeat but also with desola¬ 
tion. The Scottish champions 
lavish mastery of them must 
have given die visitors the 
brooding feeling that they are 
merely part of the Rangers’ 
retinue in the premier divi¬ 
sion. The Edinburgh club had 
thought themselves challeng¬ 
ers, but now find themselves 
13 points behind the leaders 
after their second defeat of the 
season. 

We have now entered the 
months in which. Rangers 
traditionally expose a great 
many ambitions as delusions. 
With new year in the offing, 
they seem ever more capable . 
of scripting the old • trium¬ 
phant story. The Hibernian 
manager rightly complained 
about me manner in whidi.his ■ 
defence conceded goals here. 
but Rangers: riughl have 

scored on a dutch of other 

occasions. ... 

Waller Smith, the Rangers’ 
manager, surely has more 
than just another title on his 
mind. The club's disappoint¬ 
ments in the European Cup 
have brough not just alter¬ 
ations and rejuvenation to the 
side, but also reflection on 
Rangers' whole style of play: 
Over tHe years, they, in. bom-- 
mon with most others- in 
British football, have treated 
the 4-4-2 system as if it 
embodied some special 
rectitude. 

All those fussy, complicated 
tactics could be left to devious 
foreigners. Unfortunately, the 
continentals have, of late, been 
getting the better of us. Rang¬ 
ers' defeat by AEK Athens in' 
the Champions' League this 
season demonstrated a need to 
attack with more flexibility. 
The Scots had no equivalent ro 
the Greeks' knack of springing 
men through a defence from 
midfield. 

Rangers now appear to have 
set their sights on that fluidity. 
Their top scorer. Hateley, was 
back after injury, but the 
champions rarely pounded the 
ball for his head and absolute 
ly refused to station a static 



stay dear as 
dishonour is even 


in 


Sheffield United.—1 

Middlesbrough...1 


■ By Louise Taylor 


Gough, captain of Rangers, exudes determination as he outjumps two defenders to head his side's second goal in yesterday's 2-0 win 


partner beside him. Instead, 
Durie and Laudrup had deep- 
lying roles which invited them 
to indulge their taste for 
running with the ball. 

Hibemina were always 
fumbling to get a grip on 
Rangers since they could rare¬ 
ly locate the next source of 
danger. It was ironic, there¬ 
fore. that the opening goal, 
which came after 16 should be 
lacking the guile which satu¬ 
rated most of the home side's 
performance. Scott, in goal for 


the injured Goram. kicked 
downfield for Hateley to play 
the ball to Huistra. collect thie 
return and slot a shot past 
Leighton. 

Hibernian, reduced to pan¬ 
ic. conceded another two min¬ 
utes later. Miller 
unnecessarily put the bail 
behind and although he pre¬ 
vented Boll from reaching 
Laudrup's comer. Hunter 
could not complete the clear¬ 
ance. The centre half's kick 
was sliced straight up in the 


air and Gough bustled in to 
head for goal. Leighton might 
still have saved, but was slow 
to dive and the ball slithered 
into the net. 

After such a compendium of 
errors. Hibernian were under¬ 
standably crestfallen. 
Laudrup was soon taking a 
Durie cross to shoot against 
tiie bar and. three minutes 
from the interval. Tweed’s 
novel response to a deep cross 
from the Dane was to head the 
ball against his own post 


The visitors first shot on 
target came from Findlay, 
who had replaced the injured 
Miller, after 46 minutes and 
was promptly mishandled by 
Scott His hitherto idle fingers 
may have been in need of 
defrosting. 

Later, Hibernian could have 
been given a penalty when 
Boli handled, but the referee 
missed the incident All the 
same, they can have few 
complaints about a result 
which served only to camou¬ 


flage their inferiority At least 
Hibernian supporters did see 
Wright after operation and 
injury, play his first game of 
the season. The exercise for he 
and his team-mates, however, 
consisted of being given the 
run-around. 


RANGERS [4-3-2-1)C Scott—A McLaren. 
B Boi. R Gough. D Robertson—C M*a. S 
McCall. P Hustra — B Laudrvp, G Dune — 
M Hateley (sub: C Moore 74mirq 
HIBERNIAN (4-1-2): J Leighton — P 


(sub: K McAlister. 70). K WngM. 
Referee: E Martmdate 


SCRUFFY, scrapy and some- 
tunes downright spitefuL this 
was a match to make you 
shudder. Dictated by wince- 
inducing challenges, woeful 
passing and a swirling wind, 
events at Bramall Lane were 
anything but wholesome 
Only, the outcome was 

slightly satisfactory. A point 
each leaves Middlesbrough 
clear at the top of the . first 
division of the Endsieigh In¬ 
surance League and Sheffield 
United still in contention for 
the play-offs. 

On papier, that point looked 
commendable for Dave 
Bassett's team, considering 
that they had Beesley dis¬ 
missed five minutes before the 
interval. The central defender 
trudged oft after committing a 7 
second bookable offence, stu¬ 
pidly raising his hand in an 
attempt to block Miller's clear¬ 
ance. The first came for a foul 
on Moore. 

In his absence, Bassett the 
manager at Bramall Lane, 
relocated Nilsen into central 
defence and Hartfield to left 
bade. * Nilsen, especially, 
adapted wdL So well that 
Middlesbrough foiled to mus¬ 
ter much menace until deep 
into the second half. 

Bryan Robson's excuses? Al¬ 
though the Middlesbrough 
player-manager strove 
through central midfield, he 
badly missed Pollock's com¬ 
bative presence beside him. 
Instead. Teesside* best young 
player was suspended and 
confined to the press box. from 
where he watched Sheffield 
take tiie lead after 68 minutes. 

Bassett's side had threat¬ 
ened most from set pieces, and 
one led to the goal when 
Gage’s long free kick was 
directed past Miller by Hodg¬ 
e’s stooping header, courtesy 
of Gayle's decoy run. It repre¬ 
sented a rare concentration 
failure in a visiting defence in 
which Pearson excelled. He 


SHODELD UNITED (4-4-2). A KaOy — K 
Gage. B Gayle. P Beesfev, R Nisen - T 
Rogers. C HartSekL G Hodges, D 
WttBftousa (sub P Starbuck. 75mr) — C 
Vaan. AScob. 

MIDDLESBROUGH (3-4-3): A Mfet - N 
Pearson. S Vidcera, D Whyte — N Coe. G 
Kawnagh, B Robson. C Hwnog — J 
Hendne (afe C Efignett. 49), P tMUdnson. A 
Moore 

Referee: J Ru9hton. 


ESBROUGH (3-4-3): A Mfer - N 
n. S Vidcera, D Whyle — N Cox. G 
igh, B Robson. C Ftamog — J 


Exeter’s lack of pedigree exposed on derby day Ritchie plunders 


Exeter City.1 

Torquay United.2 


Bv Stuart Jones 


THERE is a practical and 
humane, albeit unseasonably 
cold-hearted, solution to the 
difficulties afflicting the likes 
of Exeter City. 

Give up the struggle for 
survival, both on and oft the 
pitch, in the nether regions of 
the Endsieigh Insurance 
League and turn the staff into 


semi-professionals. A third 
successive home defeat, fur¬ 
ther endangering their imme¬ 
diate future in the third 
division, acted as another 
psychological blow to a club 
which appears to be down if 
not out 

Exeter's opponents, let alone 
their West Country neigh¬ 
bours in front of their biggest 
crowd of the season, pose the 
least of their problems. 

So impoverished that their 
squad has resorted to making 
records to raise vital funds. 


Exeter have angered some 
locals in a far from abundant 
catchment area. 

Plans to relocate the ground, 
from the narrow backstreets 
near the cathedral to the 
marshlands by the estuary, 
have been strongly opposed by 
environmentalists. 

Nobody would dispute that 
St James’ Park requires exten¬ 
sive modernisation. A relic of 
the age before the Taylor 
Report, it resembles Plough 
Lane, the tin shack that was 
once Wimbledon’s home. 


The team, yet ro be settled 
this season, needs a complete 
overhaul as well. But the 
manager, Terry Cooper, is 
virtually penniless. The Tal¬ 
ents at his disposal, on yester¬ 
day* evidence at least are so 
limited that they would strug¬ 
gle to maintain a place in the 
Vauxhall Conference. 

Although Storer ran 
through an inept offside trap 
to put Exeter ahead, their 
inadequacy was eventually ex¬ 
posed. Moore, a massive cen¬ 
tral defender with the stature 


of a heavyweight boxer, equal¬ 
ised with a header and 
O’Riordan. the most cultured 
player on view, claimed Tor¬ 
quay United* winner close to 
the end. 

The late Sir Norman Ches¬ 
ter, when asked to reform the 
league, wisely suggested that 
the lower two divisions should 
be regionalised and played on 
a semi-professional basis. Few 
would not benefit from the 
plan, initially put forward 
more than a quarter of a 
century ago and again more 


recently. Exeter, for one. 
would be advised to lend their 
wholehearted support should 
it be proposed once more. 
Their beleaguered goalkeeper 
can put the theory into prac¬ 
tice himself, anyway. Barrett, 
an understudy, usually per¬ 
forms in the Great Mills 


Wolves’ coffers 


By Mel Webb 


League. 

EXETER CITY (4-4-2): M Barrett—J MinetL 
M Cane. J Richardson. R Robinson — S 
Storer. D Ballsy. J Brown. C Anderson — M 
Gavn. T Morgan (sub T Daniel). 
TORQUAY UNfTHJ 14-4-2). A Bares — D 
0 ■Rattan, L Barrow. D Moore. C Curran — 
G Qood hdgg, T Ke fr. C O tarie. R Hancot 

RaterwSOuta 








THEntSimMES 
Aberlour 
Hogmanay Quiz 


Argentina’s coach trying 
an innovative formation 








G eography is the subject in the sec¬ 
ond day of The Times Aberlour 
Hogmanay Quiz, which welcomes 
the New Year with bigger prizes than ever 
before. 

The classic Spevside malt whisky and 
Britain’s best quality newspaper have pre¬ 
pared questions on six themes: history, an 
and literature, geography, sport, food and 
drink, and general knowledge. 

Each day this week we are priming five 
questions. When you have the answers to 
all the 30 questions, send them in and you 
could win a sporting, weekend for two. with 
salmon fishing and golf as well as a tour of 
the Aberlour Distillery. 

Even if you fail to win one of the 102 top 
prizes, your study will not go unrewarded. 
Every entrant who completes the 30 ques¬ 
tions by the closing date will receive a 
miniature bottle of Aberlour. 




w.iw:. 













T erry Venables ought to 
be making a dale for 
observation in Riyadh 
in the new year, when Saudi 
Arabia hosts the second tour¬ 
nament of inter-continental 
champions. Daniel Passa- 
rella. captain of Argentina's 
winning World Cup side of 
1978 and now the new nat¬ 
ional coach, will be contin¬ 
uing with his experimental 2- 
6-2 formation that has no 
centre forward. 

Argentina, the South Amer¬ 
ican champions, confront Yu¬ 
goslavia here tonight with two 
attackers on the flanks. Orte¬ 
ga. of River Plate, and 
Rambert, of Independiente. 
with the centre of the pitch left 
invitingly free for runs from 
midfield. Dukic, the Yugoslav 
lihero, who was voted the 
most consistent player in 
Spain Iasi season, can expect 
to be busy. 

PassareUa. who was coach 
with River Plate until Octo¬ 
ber. is fashioning a new 
young team, following a 
World Cup campaign by an 
ageing side in the United 
States that was clouded by 
Maradona's suspension. Giv¬ 
en that Maradona has so 
much difficulty managing his 
private life, Buenos Aires is 
full of speculation on how he 
will handle his appointment 
as coach of Raring Club. 

It is 28 years since Racing 
last won a trophy, controver¬ 
sially defeating Celtic in a 
Worid Club championship 
playoff in Montevideo, Uru¬ 
guay. Since then. Raring have 
nirwi and fired 53 coaches to 
noavaiL 

By all accounts, PassareUa 
is a disciplinarian. He has 
insisted on military-style hair¬ 
cuts for the national squad, so 
his youngsters tonight will 
look even more like school- 


The prizes 
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.The first tm>«ornea entries drawn ai random after 
iftedosing date will each win a sporting wwtanil jbr 

: iw cn Speystde. Scotland Tbe winners a-fll Dy ® 
-Abodeen and spend nro nidus ar Craigallschie. 
Had. Sfltaon fhhing and gotf will beoroibbfe and 
there wBl be_a'tobr of die Afceriour Distillery. • 

! v . me noa 90 cnTKtemries win receive prizes at 3Sd- 
'-toflks d Abertour single mail, eadi-wiiti two RiflfeL- 
i maliwhi&y glasses. ’ l ' . 

A Anther. SPaned entries wiD each win * JOS’ hot- : 
- tfcoT JOyctr-oM Abctour Single HfeNand Malt' 
frety'entrom .who onmpfetes the .VI questions by 
■. Jaauaiyft NS&nifl receive a ramiattae battle at j:: 
Aberlour. 


How To Enter 


Dav Two Questions 


Every day this week The Times will pub¬ 
lish five questions. When you have the 
answers to all 30 questions, send them on a 
piece of paper together with your name, 
address and daytime phone number to: 

The Timesl Aberlour Hogmanay Quiz. 

IS-19 Whitefriars Street, London ECS8 
2NG. 

All entries must be received by midnight 
on January 9.1995. Winners will be chosen 
from all correct entries received by this 
date. Normal Times Newspapers competi¬ 
tion rules apply. 


1) How many locks arc there on the 
Caledonian Canal? 

2) Which glen ends at the col 
appropriately named “Rest And Be 
Thankful”? 

3) Which island, with peaks rising 
2j659ft, bears the name of a 
spirit/drink? 

4) Which village on the River Lossie 
gave its name to a Texas city in IS45? 

5) Which island was the setting of the 
novel Whisky Galore? 


David Miller looks 


forward to watching 
an intriguing dash of 
styles in Buenos Aires 


boys. They will not necessar¬ 
ily behave as such. The recent 
friendly with Romania, which 
they won by the only goal, was 
a rough, negative affair in 
which Romania had a man 
sent off. 

What distinguishes the Ar¬ 
gentine formation, besides the 
absence of a centre forward or 
any player from Europe, is an 
entire left side of five left¬ 
footed players. 

Slobodan Santrac. Yugosla¬ 
via's coach, is under some 
pressure to achieve a satisfac¬ 
tory result tonight He has 
been promoted by Miljan 
Miljanic. the national federa¬ 
tion president, in recognition 
of work with the under-18 
side, but the Yugoslav report¬ 
ers here are critical that (heir 
re-instated team, following 
political suspension, is not 
being led by a coach of the 
status of Evic Osim. who is 
with Graz in Austria, or the 
elderly Vujadin Boskov. an 
equally famous former inter¬ 
national and coach of Napoli. 

The problem for Osim, who 
was in charge during the 1990 
World Cup and with the team 
that qualified for the Euro¬ 
pean championship of 1992. is 
that he is a Croatian of 


Santrac makes only one 
change for the side that lost in 
Brazil, Dorovic, the Red Star 
oentral defender replacing an 
out-of-form Dubajic. of Stutt¬ 
gart Jokanovic (Oviedo) and 
Mihailovic (Sampdoria) in 
midfield must both take fit¬ 
ness tests but it seems the new 
wave of outstanding, un¬ 
capped 20-year-olds, includ¬ 
ing Nad and Milosevic, the 
league’s leading scorer, of 
Partizan, and Kovacevic and 
Petkovic, from Red Star, will 
have to bide their time on the 
bench. 

Experience will be as criti¬ 
cal tonight as last Friday, a 
highly competitive match no¬ 
table for being played without 


Czech /Polish parentage mar¬ 
ried to a devout Muslim. The 


Serbs would happily accept 
him, but he would be threat¬ 
ened by Croatians. Such are 
the political /religious com¬ 
plexities that stretch even into 
sport within the former 
Yugoslavia. 


table for being played without 
a single serious fouL Posses¬ 
sion determined that match: 
Brazil made some 500 passes 
compared to Yugoslavia's 300. 

KomJjenovic keeps his 
place as an attacking right 
back following a promising 
initiation against Brazil. Bom 
in Germany, with Croatian 
father and Serbian mother, he 
plays for Eintracht, in Frank¬ 
furt He had the option of 
three national teams, but had 
no hesitation in choosing 
Serbia-Montenegro, the re¬ 
public that existed before the 
super-powers gratuitously 
redrew the borders after the 
First Worid War. 

A side, ably led by Dragan 
Stojkovic. is self-evidently 
united and determined in re¬ 
establishing Yugoslavia’s 
football credibility. Victoiy to¬ 
night would reinforce their 
claim for belated inclusion in 
the European championship 


THE scavenging instincts of 
an old-time bounty hunter 
sent ailing Wolverhampton 
Wanderers to their sixth 
Endsieigh League first divi¬ 
sion defeat in eight games 
yesterday. 

Andy Ritchie. 34, is a touch 
slower and a good deal less 
hirsute than in his salad days 
with Manchester United and 
Leeds United, but his touch 
around goal is undiminished, 
and by scoring his second hat- 
trick in three games and the 
seventh of his career he helped 
to increase the worries of 
Graham Taylor, the Wolves 
manager. 

Ritchie struck in the third 
minute from the edge of the 
penalty area, and made it two 
13 minutes after half-time with 
a classic far-post header from 
Brennan* cross. 

Wolves briefly hauled them¬ 
selves back into the game 
through Dennison, but fur¬ 
ther goals from Ritchie and 
McCarthy completed the rout 
to leave Wolves in fourth 
place, seven points behind 
Bryan Robson* Middles¬ 
brough. the league leaders. 
Wolves, second in the table 
before the game, were overtak¬ 
en by Tranmere and Barnsley, 
who both won. 

Middlesbrough were held to 
a l-l by a Sheffield United side 
who were reduced to ten men 
five minutes before the break 
when Paul Beesley was sent 
off for blocking the goalkeeper 
with his hands, his second 


bookable offence. United took 
the lead in the second half 
with a Hodges header, but 
Hignett gave Middlesbrough 
a point less than five minutes 
later. 

Reading dropped a point in 
an uninspiring goalless draw 
at home to Luton, after which 
Jimmy Quinn announced that 
he and Mick Gooding, who 
are sharing the caretaker 
management of die dub fol¬ 
lowing the departure of Mark 
McGhee to Leicester City, 
have applied for the job. ; 

Oxford opened up a three- 
point gap at the top of the 
second division after a 4-1 win 
at Peterborough, David Rush 
making up for a missed penal¬ 
ty by scoring twice. 

Ricky Otto made a dramatic 
start to his career with 
Birmingham City when he 
scored in the twentieth minute 
against Cambridge. But the 
cheers turned to boos when 
Otto, an £800.000 signing 
from Southend, put through 
his own goal eight minutes 
from time. 

Wycombe stayed in third 
place despite a 0-0 home draw 
with Brighton, while Crewe 
Alexandra stepped up the 
chase with a 2-1 home win 
victory over Chester. 

Carlisle strengthened their 
grip on tiie third division with 
a 5-1 win at Hartlepool. 
Reeves, their leading scorer, 
scoring twice. Bury stayed in 
second place after drawing 3-3 
with Wigan. 


Can 


Chi 


was deployed in an unfamiliar. ~ 
formation, Robson opting to.'; 
counter Sheffield's pfcysicaL 
presence — they field .eight - 
players taller .than 6ft’—-with.- 
three central defenders. : . 2 ' 

Even so, pushing his. fuff, 
back forward was a danger¬ 
ous gams against a United' 
team that specialises in quality 
crosses. Fleming, particularly, 
must tak e considerable credit 
for curtailing that service. 

The supply from White- 
-“house; cm die" Sheffield left,-, - 
' was : cut completely by' art ' 
injury in' tiie second half. 
Significantly, his.withdrawal 

coincided with Middles¬ 
brough* brightest spell : : 

Hodges, too, has a sophisti- 
- cated left foot, which is mqre 
than can be said for some of. 
his ta cklin g. The midfield 
player was fortunate to stay on 
the field after a horrible’awll-. 
enge on Hendrie late in' the 
first half. Then, the referee 
regarded his pulling’ of ; 
Moore* ears with perplexing 
leniancy. - 

By the time Hodges opened' 
tire scoring, Hendrie had long 
since limped off — his dead-leg 
a direct result of that fouL In 
truth. Hendrie had failed to 
make much of an impact in a 
rearranged attack that fea¬ 
tured Moore out of position on 
the right . 

Hignett substituted for 
Hendrie and scored the equal¬ 
iser after 73 minutes. Cox* 
cross from the right was 
diverted by Gayle and fell to 
Hignett From eight yards, he 
volleyed crisply. 

Wilkinson had constantly 
come second in his aeriel duel 
with Gayle, and he proved 
equally anaemic when, after 
88 minutes, a rare chance fell 
at his feet With hundreds of 
disillusioned patrons heading 
for the exits. Wilkinson, mis- 
cued from six yards. 
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1 AreenalvOPR 1 

2 Cnetesa v Wbrt*=<Jon X 

3 Country v Tottenham 2 

4 C Palace vBtadttxjm X 

5 Evarton v (pewch 1 

6 Leads v Liverpool 2 

7 LeKsstar v Staff Wed 1 

8 Msn C«y v Aatan VRa 1 
8 No***?) v Nmcaota X 

10 Soulh'ptan v Man UM 2 

11 We® Ham v Non 'm F i 

FIRST DIVISION 

12 Ba/rslflyv Waves 2 

13 Bumiayw Southend X 

14 NOBO Co v Luton 2 
is Okvwn w SMndon i 

16 Fteartng v Grtnsby 1 

17 Shefl Utd « Ponsro'th i 

18 Stain vMddteebiD 2 

19 SOTtafenl v Derby 1 

20 Trarmaev Bristol c i 

21 Watford vPoff Vale 1 

22 West Brom v Boton 2 
Not on coupons: Chariton v 
MHwal (Strdayl 


SECOND DIVISION 

23 BOTirttaniv Blackpool X 

24 Brentford v Orion X 

25 Bristol R v Chaster 1 

28 Crewe <r Layton O 1 

27 Hifl v Brighton 1 

28 Rathertum v Cardff z 
aShrewstMyvptarnh 1 

30 Slodqxxt v Bradford X 

31 SwansnvHudd'tefd X 

32 WycTr&e v Boum’mth 1 

33 York v Wrexham 2 

Not on coupon* Petertraro' 
v Cambridge (Jtd 

THIRD DIVISION 

1 

36 HaetCTd i 

37 DarTgkn v North'ptoo X 

38 Ewte< v Wigan 1 

38 Gingham vCafete 2 

40 HantBtool v FutHm 1 

41 Mansfield vBamet 2 

42 Preston vScotoro 1 

43 Sontti'pe v Rochdale 1 

44 WjisaB v Doncaacr X 
WADORA LEAGUE 
PREMIER DIVISION 

45 MaiWwv Harrow 2 


48SiMbansvhUctvi 1 

47 Sfou0h v Bromtay' 1 

48 Sutton v Wddngnam 1 
SCOTTISH PREMIER 

49 Aberdeen v Hearts X 

50 Catdc v 1 ' 

51 toemfenv Dundee U X 

52 MoOiervreB v Ranaera 2 

53 Pa rttft vjg mamodt 1 

SCOTTISH FtftST 

54 Amine y amPmsne 2 

55 Ayr v Hamttnn 2 
58 Ghfdebet* » Stranraer 1 
57 Dundee* Si MimsT. -T 
S3 Raito vSt Johnafne 1 

SCOTTISH SECOND 
Not on coupons: Benrich tf 
StHng. BrocHn v OyOB. 
Em Rfa r Meedowber*. 
Moron v Queen of iha, 
South. Stenhousemufr v 
Dumbarton 

Scottish lien- 

Not on coupons Afofcn v, 
Rwa: Afloa y Queen's Rarfo- 
Catedoruan. w Montana; 
East Sitting v Arbroath. 
Eodar v CoMfoTOsati 
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tonl Dartngton. Htoerrtan. 
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Liftort, Wrexham. Lncdn 
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Camborne gain upper hand in Comishmen’s traditional Boxing Day encounter 

Chapman penalises Redruth’s basic mistakes 
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David Hands visits a comer of 
England where the style of 
rugby reflects a rugged lifestyle 
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S oiti mental folk that we 
are, especially at this 
time of year, (here can 
be few who do not wish 
Cornish rugby weJL There is a 
great warmth and affection 
for rugby within the Duchy 
which most erf us witness onfy 
when the yellow and black 
hoards swarm out of the West 
to Twickenham for the final of 
the county championship. 

This is not because Cornish 
rugby is the best patently it is 
not. Bui anyone may recog¬ 
nise what rugby means to 
Cornwall. It is a comer of 
England which. like the 
southern strip of Wales, the 
south-west comer of France, 
the northern neck of Argenti¬ 
na, is full of men who ply. or 
pfyed, a hard trade and their 
rugby reflected what they 
were. Minffs. fishermen, 
fanners. 

This is no place to come for 
fanpy footwork, although 
Cornwall has contributed its 
V share of such: Richard 
Sharp's name springs readily 
to mind or the luckless Alan 
Buzz* from recent times. But 
there is an independence of 
■ character to be seen in the 
most unlikely places: this 
year, perhaps, it is the fact 
that a woman series to stand 
as Cornwall's representative 
mi the Rugby Football Union . 
(RFU). 

According to the regula¬ 
tions only those qualified for 
selection by England, may 
represent a constituent body 
on the RFU committee. But 
those regulations were drawn 
up before die existence of an 
England women’s team 
which, since they hold then- 
version of the World Cup. 
anyone might be proud to 
represent 

Whether the Hdstone sec¬ 
retary, Beverley Davis, is 
chosen as a test case by 
Cornwall will not be known 
until February, but in this day 
and age there is every reason 
for the RFU to clarify its 


regulations to ensure a 
woman can do so. 

As it is, 1994 will not go 
down as a vintage year for the 
Cornish; ousted on their awn 
Hellfire Comer by Durham 
in the county championship 
last season, Cornwall will not 
even make the semi-finals of 
the competition this season, 
having lost already to Middle¬ 
sex and Berkshire. 

The local economy remains 
depressed (14 per cent unem¬ 
ployment in the Redruth and* 
Camborne area) and die lead¬ 
ing club sides can make little 
headway against the rising 
tide of players and money and 
jobs up-country. Last season 
Redruth were relegated to the 
national fourth division and 
are struggling to remain there 
this season against a back- 
drop of limited enthusiasm in 
the schools, few obvious 
career prospects and the inter¬ 
necine rivalry which is part 
and parcel of Cornish club 
rugby. 

It has. as its apogee, the 
annual Boxing Day clash 
between Redruth and their 
neighbours from two miles 
further west Camborne. It 
says something for Redruth's 
fortunes that Camborne arri¬ 
ved at the Recreation Ground 
as favourites even though 
they occupy a division lower. 
Camborne won the 1993 fix¬ 
ture. though earlier this sea¬ 
son the two dubs played out a 
22-22 draw, and yesterday 
carried off the honours once 
more by 16-13. thanks to a last- 
minute penalty goal kicked by 
Darren Chapman. 

Were a modem world to be 
reflected in Cornwall, the two 
dubs would sink their differ¬ 
ences and join forces. As Peter 
Johnson. Redruth's recently 
appointed director of rugby 
said: “The playing resources 
of die county are stretched 
over too many dubs. The 
interdub rivalries, animos¬ 
ities. jealousies bred into gen¬ 
erations of rugby players 




. 



Camborne run out in front of the home supporters at the Recreation Ground. Redruth, under the distant monument at Cam Brae. Photograph: Tim Cuff 


deters players from changing 
dubs to improve themselves.” 

Cornwall's centenary hist- 
op' makes die same point in a 
different way: “Hie real impe¬ 
tus {for the formation of a 
rugby dub] was that 
Camborne should not lag for 
a moment longer than strictly 
necessary, behind Redruth” 
Thus in 1877. two years after 


their neighbours. Camborne'S 
dub was bom and it is 
feasible that die two could 
change places at the end of 
this season though more like¬ 
ly that each will stay where 
they are in the present dub 
hierarchy. 

Both dubs possess players 
of talent Richard Carroll 
enjoyed a notable game in 


Camborne's back row, his 
side dominating both the 
loose ball and the iineouL 
However. Redruth had Simon 
Blake who is among the top 20 
point-scorers in the country. 
Thus they established a 13-3 
lead playing with the blustery 
wind, only to squander it by 
basic errors. 

There were neat tries at the 


stan of each half; Andy 
Hawken worked Andy 
Knowles over for Redruth in 
the first half and Simon 
Moyle's clasp' pick-up and 
run set his illusive captain. 
David Weeks, free for 
Camborne. Though after¬ 
wards the kickers ruled and 
the crowd was incensed when 
the referee awarded the penal¬ 


ty — for dissent — which won 
Camborne the match. David 
May. the match official and 
himself a late replacement, 
used to play for Camborne, 
and they do not forget such 
things easily in Cornwall. 
Perhaps, for the good of the 
game in the Duchy, it is time 
foey did. 

SCORERS: Redruth: Tiy: Knoufec. 


Convmrian: Bbte Penalty ooaJa: EUato 
(2). Camborne- Try: Weeks Conversion: 
Chapman. Penalty goats: Chapman (3). 
REDRUTH: S Bfaka. A Knowles. K 
Thomas. SWitais. A( 

C 

Toman, _ __ 

Wedteke, A Havken S Whitworth retraced 
byJPBn»tyl4ft7Wi). 


Mium; a tsase. a iwcmes. r> 

onw,6VMTO.ACaiAng.SWI«wonh. 
Whitworth, N Douch. M PhBps, R 
man, G Whams. S O’SJtvan, A Cock. J 


h Penrose, N Coidrick. T Adams. R CanoU. 
MGray Chappel replaced by ACtapman. 
(711 

Referee: D May (Cornwall). 



on the rebound 


Morthampton.34 

Stilting County.15 

Bv John Hopkins 

NORTHAMPTON won the 
ire-match ceremonies reding 
art the red carpet for their 
Scottish visitors with sane 
rpiri ted playing by the North- 
unpton pipe band. Then they 
von the match, a thoroughly 
atristmasy affair full erf 
knockabout stuff including a 
ry scored when the ball 
■abounded from behind the 
ine. 

After their thrashing in tins 
ixture last year. Stirling 
County have improved be- 
r ond measure. Unbeaten in 
he Scottish League first divi- 
ion and thus favourites to win 
he titie tiiis season, they 
presented a threat even with- 
lut their three internationals, 
fet such is Northampton’s 
trengfo in depth and such is 
he air of confidence Instilled 
jy the arrival of Tan 
vlcGeecfcan that a makeshift 
Kxne team proved too heavy 
n the set pieces for the Scots. 

Stirling County resembled 
Scottish, rugby down the 
rears. They could not match 
Northampton in weight or size 
ind. so the scrums and 
means were difficult areas. 

They conceded one penalty 
ry after a scrum cm their own 
ine and only narrowly de¬ 
fended at scrums in similar 
loritions on other occasions, 
n loose play, on the other 
land, they were very lively. 
Martin McGrandles scared 
wo tries, the first after the ball 
lad passed through at least 


right pairs of hands. North¬ 
ampton led 17-8 at half-time 
and then turned to face a nasty 
squalL McGrandles’s second 
try pulled Stirling to within 
three points and started a 
passage of play that was the 
heart of the game. For nearly 
40 minutes. Stirling tried aU 
they knew, using the wind 
wdl, but nobody could score. 

The sfege*was lifted with an 
extraordinary piece of good 
fortune. McKenzie got the ball 
behind his line and looked as 
though he would put in a 
relieving kick. However, the 
ball hit tire crossbar, rebound¬ 
ed back and MacNaughton 
dived on it for the softest of 
tries. Beal oonverted. 

As if this was not bad 
enough, two minutes later 
Stirling were attacking when 
Packman intercepted in his 
own 22. He had not got the 
pace to reach the other end 
but;-luridly for him, Beal was 
near at hand to take the ball 
and, just over halfway, 
Thomeycroft got it and raced 
in to score. Beal converted 
and Northampton had scored 
14 points in four minutes at tire 
aid of the game that gave the 
scoreline an unfairly lopsided 
appearance. 

SCORERS: Noifampton: Took See*. 

‘ “ XTWercfl, penally try. 
4). Penalty goats Bad 
tx McGrandfes pi. 
McKenzie. Penafy goat 

McKenzie. 

NORTHAMPTON: N Seel; F PBdfcman. N 
Lav, R MaCNeu(?Xon, H TTxxneycnsft; A 
Hapher. BTfwtar, M Hynes, P Rcvorth, M 
Lewis, s Fflefe. J PhAps, G Webster, J 
Ceasefl. G Saeiy. 

STALING COUNTY: S WBamson; G 
Turner, C Sannetar. M McGwteea, R 
Mate: M McKenzie, M Robertson; J 
Gfeaon. G Rutherford, B Robertson, Q 
Matey, S HemKort, M Nerval, B Uefendl G 
Ffeckhart. 

Referee: G Ashton Jones (East MidarcteJ. 


Neath 


Pontypoo!.8 

Nealh.19 

By Gerald Davies 

THIS victory for Neath 
moves them from fifth pos¬ 
ition to third, behind Cardiff 
and Pontypridd, in the 
Hrineken League. They may 
be four points adrift of Ponty¬ 
pridd. but they have the 
capacity to cause a few embar¬ 
rassments before the season’s 
end. Cardiff visit them on 
Saturday, and they are rarely 
comfortable at The GnoD. 

This result should be of a 
different concern to Ponty- 
pool With only three success¬ 
es in the Hrineken campaign 
this season, they are strug¬ 
gling, with Newport, at the 
foot of the division. 

This was a fixture where 
they might have harboured 
some hopes of victory. As they 



look to their remaining 
matches, they mil find little 
comfort Difficulties on the 
field may be exacerbated by a 
division or two off it Mark 
Ring, their stand-off half and 
captain, who is thought to 
have left the dub. has re¬ 
turned. Not everyone agrees 
with such comings and go¬ 
ings, and such uncertainty 
can cause only inconsistency 
when they need cohesion and 
a wholehearted effort 

Relegation looms. It did so 
last year, too, but then there 
was, as they say, total commit¬ 
ment to a cause. 

There was commitment by 
the players here, but with the 
cleric, of the weather in dismal 
mood, the playing conditions 
were not conducive to any¬ 
thing other than an unrelent¬ 
ing battle at forward. If it was 
unpromising to begin with, 
the conditions deteriorated 
throughout 


The rain pelted down, wat¬ 
er surfaced on the pitch. To 
make matters worse, the wind 
failed to. make up its mind 
which way to Wow, favouring 
one side one moment the 
other the next The bitter wind 
was such that Neath retired to 
die dressing room at halftime 
while colourful umbrellas on 
the open banks turned inside 
out Pity the players, then. 

Pontypool began well by 
scoring a try in the second 
minute. A crafty kick to tire 
comer by Ring, a clean catch 
at die lineout by Mink and 
Billen charged his way over 
for the score. But the home 
team faffed to build on this. 

Transgressions by them en¬ 
sured a penalty count going 
against them by ten to four in 
the first half with McCarthy, 
home from his success with 
Cambridge University, land¬ 
ing two, which gave bis side 
the advantage 


a scrap 

Ring's dropped goal, how¬ 
ever, gave the visitors the lead 
by half-time, but it lasted only 
until the second minute of the 
second half, when McCarthy 
kicked his third penalty goal. 

As the conditions grew 
bleaker and more difficult to 
master. Andrew Thomas 
charged over for a try from 
which Pontypool were unlike¬ 
ly to recover. It was a sign for 
umbrellas to make their hasty 
exit John Davies, emerging 
from somewhere in the murk, 
sealed the home side's fate 
with a try in the dying 
minutes. 


SCOfS^S: Pontypool: Tiy: Btei. 
Dropped goat Ring. Neath: Tries: 
7hornat, J Davies, Penalty goals: Mc- 
Cartty (3) 

PONTYPOOL; P Armstrong. P Taylor. L 
Janes, M Teytor, B Taylor M Rug, M 
Hayier S Hafe, G Thomas. D Cnrrmre. C 
Men, L Mrafc, K Stewart. G Taylor. L Isaac 
NEATH P ThorDum, R Jones, L Dawes, H 
WbcxSand, a Shaw: M McCarthy. D 
UeweSyrr. M Morgan, A Thomas. J Demos, 
C^an, Oyn LHweflyn. Gareth LleweHyn I 

Referee: P Scrota (Yetradgyntate] 


Busy Chalmers shows healthy appetite 


Melrose .—18 

Gala...-.15 


ByAlanLorimer 


MELROSE, always a team to 
excel after die turn of the year,. 
gave indications at die 
Greenyards yesterday that 
this season would be no 
exception by coming from 
behind to defeat Gala in a 
Bank of Scotland Border 
League match. 

As wdl as the renewal of 
local rivalry, the game was as 
much about the clash between 
the two Scotland stand-offs. 


Craig Chalmers and Gregor 
Townsend. It was only 
Townsend’s second game 
since returning from die inju¬ 
ry that has kept him out for 
virtually all of this season. Bur 
he showed sharpness, an ap¬ 
petite for tackling and a 
penchant for the inventive 
that so characterised his rise 
to the top. Understandably. 
Chalmers was not at his best, 
having played a bard game 
for South against Glasgow on 
Saturday. Even so, he still 
provided the generalship and 
composure required to guide 
his team to victory. 

There were glimpses of the 


pace of Craig Joiner, the 
Melrose man tipped by many 
to be Scotland's right wing 
this season. Equally impres¬ 
sive was Chris Dalgleish on 
the left who also looks the 
kind of speedy player that 
Scotland need. 

Derek Bain scored a crucial 
try for Melrose in the first 
period, following a break by 
Scott Aitken, to help his side 
to a 13-3 half-time lead, foe 
other points coming from the 
boot of Gary Parker. 

Michael Dods steadily 
kicked Gala hack into the 
game and when Townsend 
dropped a goal they were 


briefly in the lead. Melrose, 
however, illustrated their 
competitive qualities with a 
series of driving assaults, 
following one of which 
Robbie Brown emerged from 
a pile of bodies to daim the 
winning try. 

SCORERS: Mekwe: Tries: BNn, Brown 
Comnston: Pater. Penalty goat Pater 
Dropped goah Parker. Gala: Penalty 
gate: Doda (4). Dropped goat Townsand 
MELROSE: D Bom C Joiner, J Steel. I 
Leighton, G Pater C Chalmers, B 
Reopafe; I Ccmml, S Scott, D Urn, A 
Karr. R Brcwm, E Smpeon, S Adkert. G Wetr. 
GALA: M Dods: M Monoiefl, C Townsend. 
G Baytey. C Da****: G Townsend G 
Parqurarecn;- G Isaac. I Corcoran, A 
Johnson, M Bafertyna. R Hogg. G Paxton. 
J Arms, T weir. Townsend replaced by D 
Changferg, 52 mfn. 
ail 

Referee: C Mur (L»x?tem). 


Bristol fashion 
back row mastery 


Bristol.19 

Newport.5 

Bv Peter Bills 

CHRISTMAS is the manifes¬ 
tation of tradition, and rugby 
at yuletide is no exception. An 
old-fashioned Anglo-Welsh 
fixture, played in lashing rain 
driven in on a cold strong 
wind from the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel, seemed appropriate for 
the time of year. There were 
even a couple of traditional 
punch-ups: nothing very seri¬ 
ous. but all part of the scene. 

The heavy pitch did its 
spiteful best to upset most 
creative intentions. Mistakes 
inevitably were frequent on a 
muddy, slippery surface, yet 
both sides did enough to 
provide no small degree of 
entertainment. 

Both were well below full 
strength, but the object of the 
exercise, for Newport, will 
have been to assess some 
likely first-team candidates foT 
the second half of the season. 
With relegation gloomily 
threatening, it was at' least 
reassuring for Newport folk to 
see the Gareth Rees, the 
Canada stand-off half, back in 
a chib shirt 

Rees was much below his 
best, failing with three penalty 
goal attempts in the opening 
16 minutes, but if Newport are 
to escape the relegation night¬ 
mare they fear, then Rees will 
surely be a key performer in 
the final months of the season. 

Bristol’s first choice pack is 
one of the finest in England 
and they clearly have some 
back-up for the seniors. Pat¬ 


ten. who is a first XV player of 
renown, understandably ex¬ 
celled. although others 
worked as hard. Bristol’s pack 
drove the ball strongly. Be¬ 
hind them. Edmonds, whose 
penalty goal into the wind 
after four minutes gave Bristol 
early encouragement, kicked 
astutely. The two penalty 
goals he landed downwind in 
the second half helped Bristol 
exchange an interval deficit 
for a 9-5 lead before two tries 
settled it 

Patten scored the first, after 
57 minutes, driving through 
Yendle for the try after Mat¬ 
thews and Down had explored 
the blind side. Fifteen minutes 
later, Edmonds dummied to 
drop at goal, nipped down the 
short side and Crossland sent 
Watkins over. 

Given the workrate of the 
Bristol bade row. it was appro¬ 
priate that both their tries 
came from this department, 
although Atkins did many 
good things at No 8 for 
Newport 

Newport made too many 
errors to prosper, but Atkins 
made a try for Parfitt in the 
first half with a pick up at the 
base of the scrum. But they 
were always slightly second 
best up front; and on such a 
day, that was crucial. 

SCORStS: Bristol: Trios: Patten, Waflora 
Penal ty goals: Edmonds (3). N e wp ort : Tiy; 
Parfln. 

BRISTOL: D Bennett. S Ciossland. N 
Matthews, N Smtft. A Wiliams; N Ed- 
nonds. M Chufltartv. P Smith, A Lathrope, 
KFoflman I Patten, P Adams. SBaday, D 
Wettans, C Barrow. Berated replaced by A 
Down (JOrrwi). 

NEWPORT: M Yendle: M Jones. D Hughes, 

J Lowrey. M UeweOyn. G Rees, J Partitt; M 
Rogers. I Rodgers. S Kronk, □ Roberto. N 
Jones, M Workman. D Grey. BAtkns ParM 
replaced by A Peacock (40) 

Referee; C Roots CStxrwset) 


O' 


Leicester see cloud on horizon for Barbarians game 


* 


Bv David Hands 

JJNCE1909, Leicester and foe 
barbarians have 1 joined in 
innual-combat ewer Christ- 
nas or. if the weather has 
intervened, later in the season. 
Tiey meet again at Welford 
joad today for the 77tiv time 
iut a shadow foils across a 
radftionai fixture which, hith¬ 
erto, has looked as strong as 

my- : 

Next, season, foe- Rugby 
football Union has desgnat- 
ed December 30 as a league 
Saturday and Leicester un- 
cerstanding is that this is not 
Beefy to chan® thereafter. 
Therefore, the Tigers will be 
ftreed io consider which of 
wo adjacent games is more 


significant for them, the feast 
against as many celebrities as 
the Barbarians can. draw to¬ 
gether at holiday timeor foe 
relentless quest for league 
crumbs. 

A quick pofl of the chib’s 
players suggests that they 
place as high a premium on 
the Baa-baas game as any. 
Down foe years, before league 
rugby, foe fixture was the high 
pomt of their calendar and 
Leicester players regarded it 
as a signal honour to appear . 
against a swath of alternation- 
alpfoyers —foe only time that 
many of them were likely to do 
sa 

That sentiment remains, 

' even though half the present 
Leicester XV have won hon- 


A 


ours of one kind or another 
with England. 

To sustam it, however, the 
Barbarians for their part must 
ensure as attractive a team as 
possible, even if it means 


ISCESTBV. W Wftttj-, S Hackney, S 
Potter. D Edwards. R Uridaiwood, N 
Matoro. J Hannon: 0 Rowntree, R 
Cockartfl, D Gartortfi. C Tartxck. M 
Johnson, T Smith. N Back D Scharts. 
BARBARIANS: J Gated (Bath and 
England): C Gfesaw (Hate's FP), 0 
Hoptoy (Wbs^M Tayte (Portypool 
s). K Logan {Srtxj Corny and 
C Cntfrmra {Melrosa end 
R Howtoy (Bridgend); R 

Evans (Lianas flrd Wafa?), G( 
andEngJ8nd),PBumaB(LofWlSccCisn 
and Scrtterefl, E PateraJBaiM. S Shaw 

I, A Bodonoie (Bristol). D Evas 

J, G Uaraon-E 
Referee: E Morrison (Bristol) 


bringing players from over¬ 
seas, as they have in past 
years, from France and even 
Australia. To that end, 
Leicester would be prepared to 
help underwrite their ex¬ 
penses in acknowledgement of 
the value of their long 
association. 

Today, the Barbarian mix¬ 
ture is less exotic than has 
sometimes been-the case, a 
modest helping of seven inter¬ 
nationals against a Leicester 
side which has seen little 
action during foe hiatus in 
league fixtures, two of their 
scheduled games in that per¬ 
iod having been cancelled. 

Nick Beal, foe England A 
utility back, has been with¬ 
drawn from the Barbarians at 


the request of Ian 
McGeechan, his director of 
rugby at Northampton. 
McGeechan is keen to develop 
Beal as a full bade and wanted 
to see him play there against 
Stirling County yesterday; he 
is replaced by Cameron Glas¬ 
gow. of Heriofs FP and Scot¬ 
land A, who is likely to play on 
the wing with Damian Hopley 
moving to centre. 

Sadly, the anticipated con¬ 
test between Simon Shaw, foe 
Bristol lock, and Martin John¬ 
son both of whom travel 
with England to Lanzarote on 
Thursday — will not 
materialise. Johnson has with¬ 
drawn from foe Leicester pack 
with a sore shoulder. 

Another guest team receives 


an airing today, though in a 
more melancholy cause. 
Crawshay’s Welsh play 
Newbridge in a match to 
commemorate Steve Fealey. 
the Newbridge and Wales A 
scrum half, who died in a 
work accident last September 
it speaks well of such players 
as the Llewellyn brothers, 
from Nealh, and Garin Jen¬ 
kins that, alongside interna¬ 
tional commitments, they 
have agreed to join in the 
tribute to a fine player. 

□ The Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, saw referee Nick Lac¬ 
ey short-change Rugby in 
their 27-18 defeat at Moseley 
yesterday. The official blew for 
time nine minutes early after 
his watch went wrong. 


%ADON LINE5 

f The Skiers Choice 

Limited New Year availability. 
Flights from only £99. 


8/1 

Val d'lsere 

£239 

8/1 

Zermatt 

£259 

8/1 

Serre Chevalier 

£229 

8/1 

Chamonix 

£329 

15/1 

Courmayeur 

£259 

15/1 

Val d’lsere 

£339 

15/1 

Wengen 

£282 

All prices 

include flight, irsnsre.-.s see cnaJc 

’ bua:d. 


f:o:r. Gatwick. Afer.chestcr & Glasgow riigrrts also ; 

081 785 3131 
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Arazi, ridden by Pat Valenzuela, gave the French a spectacular success in the 1991 Breedens’ Cup JuvenDe at Churchill Downs in Kentucky 


Europeans plan Cup alternative 


A dvocates of a Euro¬ 
pean Breeders’ Day, 
similar to the Breeders' 
Cup series in the United 
States, are to press ahead with 
the project after it emerged 
Inst week that the financial 
burden on European entrants 
to die Breeders' Cup is to 
increase alarmingly. This dev¬ 
elopment all but negates 
wide-scale European partici¬ 
pation in the annual $10 
million jamboree. 

Proposals for a European 
Breeders’ Day have won the 
support of the European 
Breeders' Fund fEBF). which 
has pledged £1 million to¬ 
wards the first running of the 
event, scheduled for Germany 
in the late-summer of 1996. 

Other sources of revenue 
are to be sought from race¬ 
courses, European racing au¬ 
thorities. television rights, 
commercial sponsorship and 
simulcasts of the day for 
betting purposes. 

The initiative comes largely 
from France. Together with 
those from Italy and 
Germany, the French repre¬ 
sentatives on the EBF initially 
opposed the Breeders’ Cup 
deal. Eventually, however, the 


fee increase, favoured by the 
British and Irish, was sanc¬ 
tioned in exchange for the £1 
million commitment towards 
a European Breeders' Day. 

The idea is to package 
together Gve group one races 
and two valuable handicaps 
to revolve around participat¬ 
ing countries. 

The concept is not new, but 
the French are adamant that 
the majority of owners based 
in their country will not, now, 
contest Breeders' Cup races. 
They argue that the plethora 
of American turf races outside 
the Breeders’ Cup series will 
make more attractive targets. 
Instead, they want Europe to 
embrace a high-profile day of 
its own. 

It would be foolish for 
European Breeders' Day to be 
established in direct competi¬ 
tion to the Breeders’ Cup. 
Thankfully, that is not the 
intention, although the hur¬ 
dles in its path are formidable. 

Much will depend on the 
willingness of all European 
racing nations to embrace the 
plan, which will require the 
unanimous agreement of the 
European Pattern Race 
Committee. The committee 


will certainly not sanction the 
creation of five new group one 
races: nor will it allow estab¬ 
lished races to be culled from 
member countries. Quite how 
these obstacles can be over¬ 
come is hard to perceive. 

The concept of a European 
Breeders' Day is laudable and 
should be encouraged. The 


JULIAN 

MUSCAT 



Racing 

commentary 


last five years have been 
bereft of any significant devel¬ 
opments on the raring front. 
Ascot’s much-touted Festival 
of raring has not worked. 
Europe has its established 
racing festivals, like Royal 
Ascot and the weekends of the 
Irish Derby and the Arc. Yet 
these occasions lack an impe¬ 


tus the French want to pro¬ 
vide. In company with the 
Germans and Italians, they 
are determined not to be 
obstructed by the alliance of 
Britain and Ireland. 

Of course, any proposed 
European Breeders' Day will 
fall fiat without the commit¬ 
ment of Britain and Ireland. 
But there is a great deal more 
at stake than that. Although 
the European Pattern Race 
Committee urgently needs to 
overhaul the Pattern system, 
which offers a co-ordinated 
programme to test the best 
racehorses, the Pattern has 
largely succeeded in sustain¬ 
ing a precious unity among 
European nations. Any splin¬ 
tering of the committee would 
be deeply damaging. 

A difference of opinion in 
the Partem Committee ranks 
would merely reflect the 
present divisions within the 
EBF: the same countries are 
represented on both organ¬ 
isations. 

In the 12 years of its exis¬ 
tence. the EBF has been a 
boon to European raring. 
Essentially developed by the 
British, it has generated mil¬ 
lions in race sponsorship in 


addition to securing Euro¬ 
pean Breeders’ Cup participa¬ 
tion *at hugely favourable 
entry tees. This latter aspect 
now the root of the EBFs 
dilemma, illustrates that suc¬ 
cess brings its own problems. 

Does the EBF abandon its 
policy of funding up to 80 per 
cent of all two-year-old maid¬ 
en races, which makes it 
imperative for all horses to 
register with the fund? Or 
does it pursue the theme of the 
European Breeders' Day. a 
concept aimed at grabbing 
headlines for the sport? A 
grand day would certainly 
attract more attention than 
the low-value, blanket support 
provided by the present policy 
ofthe EBF. 

It is the preferable option, 
particularly as European rac¬ 
ing has seen nothing along 
such lines since the develop¬ 
ment of the Arc weekend 
some ten years ago. Either 
way. the EBF is dearly at a 
crossroads. That it has been of 
great benefit to European 
raring is beyond argument, 
but the time is ripe for those 
involved to unite behind the 
concept of a banner race-day 
for Europe. 


RESULTS FROM YESTERDAY’S TEN BANK HOLIDAY MEETINGS 


Kempton Park 

Going, soft 

12.45 (2m hdfc) 1. WHO IS EOUINAME 
HA A Fiizne»aid. 20-0.2. Rare Ocouranca 
ID Mere:l«n. 100-1». 3. High Low [D 

7-2\ ALSO RAN 6-li lav 
Simple Arirtvneiii: Mlhi, 11-2 Gnwn Lan* 
iSrtij. 12 Home From The mi (6thi. 20 
Second Chance ipul. 25 Hall A Tit* (pu). 
pM Sail song (0. lOOBobbe Dee. Merchant 
House ipu) 11 ran MR Mroswaki 3%l, 
SI. 131.121.131 N Henderson ai Lamboum 
True £34 40. £3.90. £6.60. £140 DF 
£1 .*52 £0 Tra £42320. CSF £695 01 
1.15 ftmch) 1. BROWNHALL (A Maginra. 
5-1 i. 2, Mad Thyme (M A Fi&geraM. 9-21, 
3. Sweet Duke ID Bndgwarer. 9-21 ALSO 
RAN 7-2 lav Pashto (pul. 9-2 Call Home 
1(1. Cans Regreis 10 6 ran. NR. Streghl 
Talk. 20l. 5i D NiChofcon at Tenuta 
Guiling Tele £7 40. £320. £2 70. DF- 
£24 10 CoF- £24 4fl 

1.45 [2m hdty l. TRYING AGAIN [J 
Got'ome. 10-11.2. Kadastrot |D MeredAh. 
■Ml. 3, Keap Me In Mind (D Stymie. 
16-1) ALSO BAN- 7-4 lav Shuian |4Jh>. 9 
Filcash twin 14 Oneupmanship. 16 
Naha; 20 Royal Derbi |5Sij 3 ran NR 
Aimgc® 121 21 61. D. 251 D Gandolto a 
Wantage Tote Eli.30. £190. Cl.20. 
£2 30 OF £1160. Tno £28 SO CSF 
£29 W Tncasi £296 95 

P.an we lacing page 
2.5012m 41110yd chi 1. HIGH BARON IR 
Punwoody, 10-11 lav). 2. Brief Gale (P 
Hide. 10-31: 3. Kadi (A Magure. 7-1) 
ALSO RAN 5 Percy Ttvcwrer |4lh1. 16 Fair 
Brother iSttn, 25 Local Manor (6th) 6 ran 
51 121. ifci. 141. 141 R AJner ai Brantford 
Forum Tote £2.10, £1.60. £2.00 DF 
£3 40 CSF £4 40 

32U lim 110yd hdle) I ISLAND JEWEL 
|M Bosk?y 9-4 P43V1. 2 Manaree ID 
Bndgwaicr. 9-21. 3. Your WeH (N William- 
wn 10-11. ALSO HAN. 9-1 |l4av Her 
Honour (4th). 11 -1 Spring Moral han (5th) 
5 ran NR Spin! m The Nae. Super Sense, 
v l. 251.101.71 J Bosiey at Bamplon. Ttf e 
£3.50. £150. £2 20 DF. £1260 CSF 
£11 72 

Jackpot: not won (pool of £39,155.36 
earned leeward to Kampton today). 
Placopot £736.10. Quad pot £41.BO. 


Wetherby 

Gong- good 

i.oo tan note) j. thornton gate il 
Y-Vct. 5-2l. 2. Queens Consul iG Lee. 
ii-£), 3. Canaan Lane (A Dobbin. Il-ij. 
ALSO RAM: 11-8 lav Few Sparrow (6th). 
13-2 Jihaad. 20 Memr Mermaid (5fhj. 25 
Dtltereni Times, 33 Rowing The Bones 
(4ihi. 40 Dddor Roy. 50 Greet The Greek. 
Thomas Rand (pu) 11 ran NH' BcScvo II. 
Clry Busc. I'm A Dreamer. Killulla. Rua 
Her 21. 151 . 71. 9. 1 SI MH Easierbv ai 
Matton Tote. £3 70. El 80. £1.60. £ilO 
DF- £8 50 CSF- £1699 
1.30 (2m 41 110yd ch| 1. GENERAL 
PERSHING (A GoCfcWV 1M IW). 2. 
Blazing Walker (M Dwyer. 3-1). 3, 
Padaventure (L Wyi&r, 4-1) ALSO RAN. 5 
Pais Jewer (put. 11-£ Lumberjack (4ih). 5 
ran 111, 51. dtsl. GRichards alGreyslote. 
Tote. £2.60. £1.80. DF. £3.90. CSF. £7 44. 
2.00 t2m hdlel 1. WEAVER GEORGE [A 
Dcntai. 7-2): 2, Surrey Dancer (G Lee. 
JO -11 lavj; 3 . Cumbnan Chaflenge il 
Wyw. 3-1 1 ALSO RAN- S Col Buckmore 
i5lhi. 16 Ballon (4th). 5 tan. NR. 
BramWeberry. Ratify hi. HI. a. 'il J 
Hellers at Chester-fe-Sireet Tore to 40. 
£1 40. El 50 DF £2 90 CSF £7 31 
2J3Q (3m 110yd chi 1. COGENT (Mr C 
Bonner. 7-2j. 2. Jodami (M Dwyer. 11-4). 
ALSO RAN. 4-6 lav One Man tu) 3 ran. 
Only two finished NR Monsieur Le Cure 
Disl JG!(M3 , atWort>acf' T«e £4 70. DF 
£4 30 CSF £396 


3.00 tVn 110 yd ch) i. UNGUIDED 
MISSILE (A Dobbin. 9-4). 2, Sparrow HaB 
(M Dwver. 1 1-2): 3, Toogood To Be Trua 
iL «IWr. 1 IJ .11 13)1. ALSO RAN. 9 Cod 
Weal her (ui>. 20 Cluslogue Jen (pul. 5 tan. 
NR. Evunwcr Rnol 131. nk. G RtfiarOS a 
Grerctoka. Tole. £3 30. Cl M. to 00 DF 
£6 50 CSF £13.05. 


3.30 t2m fidle) 1. TOP CEES (D TTinron. 
4-ij. 2. Express Gift (G Lee, I mo favi; 3. 
Shahgram flWn A Faircll. 14-11. ALSO 
RAN 3 Actirtoion Boy (Sttii, e Briar's 


Debgni no Tico GoW tfilhl. 25 Gaflardm 
I4ih| r ran r*. dsl. 81. 2M. 1H. Mrs J 
Ramsden al Thus!- Tole to 80: £1 70. 
£170 DF £3.30. CSF £897. 


Placepol: £125.50. Quadpot: £10.40. 


Ayr 


Going: soft 

1.05 (2m hdte) 1, After Grace (J Supple. 
5-1) 2 . Parian ( 6 - 1 ). 3. KitMon Grey (B-11 
Canaan Valley 4-1 lav. 16 ran NR- 
Nauqnty Fuare. Thomas Rand. 3:*l. 1 VI. 
N Mason Tole £7 40. £2 70. £250. 
£3.6(1 DF- £7 50 CSF £33 92. 


1.35 (2m At ch) i. Golden Fiddle (B 
Storey, 6-iJ. 2. Grey Power (4-7 lav). 3. 
MlsMiji4-1i 6 ran hi. 81 J Oliver Ttfe. 
£4.70: £2 10. C110 DF- £2 40 CSF- 
C9 48 

2.05 (2m hdlel 1. wane's A Villain (D J 
Moffan, 5-2). 2. Sakura |7-11 3. Dow 
Ridqe (5-4 lav) 4 ran Sh hd. 1II T Dyer 
Tole C3 40. DF; £7 40 CSF £14.05. 
235 (3m 31 110yd chi 1. Eastern Oasis 
(R Murphy. 4-1); 2. Tartan Tradawmds 
(Evens tav). 3. Duchess Of Tubbet (11 -2) 
5 ran. 61, 161 J Andrews Tale £620. 
£1 70. El 60 DF £3 60 'CSF: £8 16 


3.05 (3m II ch) 1 Barney Rubble iB 
Storey. 7-2). 2. AS'S ASCs (4-7 favi, 3. 
Sheekn Lad (7-1). 9 ran 251. nk. 0 
Whittens Tole £300. £1 60. £1 10. £2.60 
DF £280 CSF (S 12 TrrcasT E13 18 


3.35 (2m 41 hdie) 1. Tronchetto (P Niven, 
9-2): 2. B's Th? Pits (100-30). 3. Master Of 
Troy (3-1 lav). 9 ran. 11i. 201. J J O'Neifl 
Tote £4 70. £2 60. £1 70. £2.30 DF 
£820. CSF £20 62 Tncasi. £49 56 


Ptacepot £60 70. OuadpoL £16.60. 


RICHARD EVANS 


Nap: DAMIER BLANC 
(3.10 Chepstow) 

Next best Clyde Ranger 
(1.30 Wetherby) 


Hereford 

Going: good to soft (soft m places} 

\2J3S 12m 31110yd hdle) 1. Call It A Day 
(G Hooan. 11-2). 2 Myland (4-1 jt4av). 3. 
Back And CaB (5-11 Prmco Ralatao 4-1 ji- 
lav 11 ran 31. 121. D Nichoisor. Tote. 
£790. £250. £1 70, £1 90 DF £1520 
CSF £2693 

1.05 (2m 31 110yd hdel 1. Great 
Marquess (W Humphrws, 4-7 favj; 2. 
Fourth In Lne (5-2). 3. Raihman (33-1 1 
10 ran. Bi, 71. N Tnrelon-Davies. Tole; 
C210; £110. £1 60. £2 A). DF: £220. 
CSF; £2.74 


1.35 (Dm ch) i Kytton Castle (R Bellamy, 
9-1): 2 .1 Hare Him (5-2). 3. Ponfynv3Vver 
(2-1 lav) 8 ran HR Tofcanda 151. n\ R 
Dtekjn. Tote: C60. £J 10. El 70. £1 10 
DF- £4 80 CSF C771 
2.05 (3m 2f hdle) 1. Rusty Roc (R Daws. 
6-1). 2. Bee One Bov (8-1 J. 3. Chiaroscuro 
(16-1). Powteyvalo 7-2 lav. 14 ran Wf 
lush Slanp. The Scaler Wfrle. Washngion 
Heighis 11. a G Dawes. Tate- £560. 
£1 80. to40. £2.60 DF E3900 CSF 
£52-?5 Tncast £685'J8 


2J35 [2m 31110yd hdlel 1. Star Mover fT 
Murphy. 11 -8 tan); 2. Rocky Bay (12-1). 3. 
Taamub (9-21 9 ran NR. Ruth's Gamble 
201.251 W G M Turner. Tole. to 10. £1 50. 
C2 40. £1 50. DF. C9 00 CSF £17 13 
TrteasL £56 11 


3.05 (3m Tf 110yd ch) 1. Lasrollhevi kings 
(A P 7- 11. 2. Neiv Hafcm (9-2|. 3 

Vi&aga (11-8 favj. 6 ran fifl Acajou ill. 
Tammy’s Friend 71.301 J Needham Tale. 
£11 50. £280. £150 DF 09 50 CSF. 
£31 86 Tricasl £53 52 Opal's Ter spot 
( 12-11 withdrawn, not under orders — njlo 
4 applies to an bets, deduction lop m 
pound 


3.35 (2jn If hdlel 1. First Century (0 
Burrows. 3-11. 2. Ka&ayid (S’ c-lav) 3 
Ju&IOneCanaleflo(S2|14avi 9/.in NR- 


Bold Acre. Emallen. Rumpus. 

Sunrise. 31.301 M Pipe Tote £3 10. £1 80. 
£1 10. £1.60. DF £820. CSF. £11.30 
Tncast: £20 03 

Ptacepot £121 JO. Quadpot £29.70 
(part won; pool of £30.15 carried forward 
to Kempion today). 


Huntingdon 

Going: good lo soft 

12.30 (2m 110yd ch| 1, Easby Mandrina 
(P McLcughtm. 9-1). 2. Dear Do tll-2). 3. 
Shaarid (6-5 lav). 6 ran NK *1. ? 
Ketttewefl Trte Cl 1 70. to 80. £4.20 DF- 
£6190. CSF. £50.92 

1.00 fin 21 hdlel l Prince Of Salerno (J 
R Kavanaoh, si). 2. Fettaugh (33.1). 3. 
Humcane Hanks (11-21 Cuchuilainj. GoW 
6-4 lav. 9 ran 61. 2*vi. N Gasetee Tote 
£500: £1 40. £760. El 80 OF- £321 70 
CSF £11493 

1.30 13m ch) i. Postman’s Path iJ R 
havanagh. 9-2). 2 Acajou III (11-4). 3. 
Real Progress <9-4 lavl 9 wn NR. 
Sandmen* Pnnw 51. 151 T Pursier 
Ture. £6 20. £1 70. £2 20. Cl 50 DF. 
£26 60 Trio £1700. CSF £17 71 Tncasi 
£33 45 


2.00 (2m n Oyd hdlel 1. Katmtyd (S 
Wvnne. 5-1). 2. Double Jeopardy (6-1) 3. 
Mag« Juncuon f9-2i Martno 11 ■* tav 18 
ran NR Thrower 6J. 101 f/rs N Macaulay 
Toie E.7 30. to 60 £3.50. £190 DF 
£39 20 CSF. £42.66 


2.30 (2m4t HOydchl 1. Ardcroney Chief 
IG ijpton. 15-2], 2. Armala |3-1 il-tav). 3. 
Chari or Yeoman |8-1) Bustmetn 3-1 (l- 
lav (ro). 9 ran. 20t. 61 D Ganctoilo Tote. 
£10 30 £2 70. £2 10 . C4 90 DF £12 40 
Tno £11350 ipart •man. pMl ot £111 63 
tamed fonvaid lo 3 20 al Kempton lodayj 
CSF £30 72 Tncast: E172 31 After a 
stewards' inquiry. Booty Socks and 
Busunefto were ctrsduaMiod lor ladjrg lo 
lump the liisi tence m me back, otranjii. 
3.00 (3m 51 HOyd hdter I. Strai^it Laced 
(I Lawrence. 12-1|, 2. Time For A Fkiner 
|12-1i. 3. Gdpa Vsiiu (16-1). Pnme Of Life 
5-4 lav 13 ran NR Desert Force. Kindle's 


Delight Lucky Bus 71. P Clarke Tole 
£15 40. £3 70. to 50. £4 50 DF £11620 


Tno not wtfi (pool al £124 79 tamed 
forward lo 320 at Kempton today). CSF 
£155 57. Tncasi £2.156.74 
Ptacepot: £634,10. OuadpoL £44.60. 


Market Rasen 


Going: sort [good lo sort m back stiaighii 
12.55 1 2m 11 110yd hdte) 1. Doman (D 
Bime. 12-1) 2. Northern Nation i14-l). 3. 
Baian (5-f) Far Out 4-1 fav 13 ran NR- 
Ncgd. Side Bar Nk 21 Jmmy FCgeraid 
Toie. to! 50. C4 30. 0 40. to.40 DF 
£90 60 Tno £24 00 Trc. £24 01 CSF 
£15420 Tncasi-£868 35 


125 (3m II ch) l. Richardson iN CnjuiThiy. 
3-1). 2. Cfnchel’s Hursi (8-1). 3. Ppnmne 
Fr.iio 1 11-4| kjimmloyle 7-4 tav tfi 3 ran 
NH All's Alfot. Cdstone f^ar 81.20' Jimmy 
FiCgcrald Tote: £3 40; £130. to 10. 
£1 & DF 1 £1120 Tno- £1160 CEP¬ 
ES? 56 Tncasi £6732 


2-00 (2m 31 iiOyd hdie) i, Test Match 
(Diane Clay. 30-ij; 2. BramWcbOfry |5-li. 
3. Tristan's Comet i4-n Cash Chase 9-4 
tav 10 ran nr White Willow. 6hhd.3J.W 
Clay Tore £13 30: £3 20. £170. £150. 
DF £54 10 Tno £50.10 CSF- £112.41. 
Tnesa £44950 


2-30 tin 41 ch) 1. Crank Shaft (D Byrne, 
11-8 tav): 2. Sillars SlalVer (S-2|. 3. Local 
Flyer (14-1) 6 ran NR: Master Boslon 
Rose's Orphan 151. J Gunn Tole 
to 50. £1 90. £2 20 DF C4 40 CSF £606 


3.05 L4m if chi 1 Pink Gin (D Semiey. 
5-ii. 2. Matt Rad iift-l) 3. Habton wtvn 


(7-1) Uranus Changes W lav. 9 ran NH: 
Rudy Bridge, vearpt De Vaknort. Nk :-.-l 
M Hammond Tole- C5 40. £1.50. £3.50 
£2 10 DF £53.40 Tno- £16220 ipart won 
peel of £i 14 25 earned forward lo 3.20 ai 
Kenpian :au,-| CSF £7181 Tncasi 
£52028 


Newton Abbot 


Going: heavy 

12.45 13m il hdtei 1. Wbzy Lizzy (A 
McCabe. 6-U 2. Minsk |4-7 lav) 3 
Northern Siartighl i7-l) 14 ran Hd. 101 D 
Bcworni T.?ie £5 80. d JO £1 10. £1 90 
DF £4 20 CSF. £1050 

1.15 12m 51 rji) i. Ben|amln Lancaster 
(Miss S foung. 12-t) 2. Mr Sunny side 
i7-2)..3. Steeple Jac* ilMO lavl 5 ran 
Dun. an M ijnffin Tote Cl 1 50. C3 10. 
Cl 50 DF £21.50 CSF £49 22 

1.45 On it hdle) 1. Sparkling Cone (J 
Lonei. 6-ai. 2. Weil Timed \4-li 3. 
Pa>±shah fil-10 Ijvi 5 ran 9.81 M Pipe 
Tote to 70: £1 5<). £1 40 DF C5 40 C5F 
£7 87 

2.15 (3m 21 HOyd chi I. Vfcompt De 
Vabnont (C Maude. 9-4 n-fov). 2. N«rlv 
Sptencftd (7-11. 3. Tammy's Frvjnd (3-1) 
Caiw Fleur 9-4 |l-lav (ur) 5 ran. NR 
Katanslu. Roclior 151. sh hd P NichoHs 
Tale £320. £190. £220. DF £19 03 CSF 
£1616 

2.45 (3n I Idvd chi 1. James The First iC 
Maul*. 4-1) 2. EJae Reg UO-11 favj. 3. 
Miiamac(6-1) 5«an NR NorthernSadtJw 
IHl. iisl P Nicholb Tote £380. £180. 
£160 DF £4.20 CSF £8 70 

3.15 i2m6l hdlei 1. Permymoor Pnnce iR 
Dan-e. 4-ij. 2. 5p*n Lews i25-1i. 3. 
Washirnyon hteighis ()3-2l G Ime A Buzz 
6-4 lav ipu) 9 ran Dtsl. 3H R Frojl Tore 
£6.50. £ I 70. £3 90 to 10 DF C70 50 Tno 
£75 30 CSF £M.50 Tncasi £61666 
Placopof. £196.40. Ouadpot £58.70. 



3.10 (2m II 1 1 Oyd hdtei 1. While VWHow (Mr 
M H Mauatiton. 9-21. 2. SaLru^gt (9-IJ- 3. 
ChirtyCM 14-11 Ger.Hr/ 11-10 lav 9 ran NR. 
My Urickanne. Shahqiam. Top Cee-i 3.12). 
Mrs M Rerelev Toie £4«. £1 90, to 30. 
£170 DF £59 30 Tno £45 80 CSF 
£47 96. Tncasi £172 51 
Ptacepot £357.00. Quadpot £18.50 [0.1 
winning tickets. Pool of £20.16 earned 
forward to Kempton today). 


Wincanton 


Going: good igood to soil in pta-.es i 

12.40 1 2m hdlel 1. Parewent Gunner fW 
McFarland. 73-11. Z Mammy's Cboo? 
(16-1). 3. No Near Mss (4-1/ Endusve 
Edition 10-11 tav 13 ran NR Mrs Bany 
3M. 4) R Ho-jg« Tole- C23 40. £4 40. 
to 40. £7 70 DF £10800 CSF £448 75 
1.10 i3m il 110yd chi ). Flyer's Nap (S 
Earle. 3-1 il-tavi: Z 6ams<3n Savannah 
16-1.1. 3. Well Bnaled (7-2) Run Up The 
Flag3-1 (l-lav 7 ran NR- GnusAB ut*.6l. 
151 R Alner Tote £3 70. to 30. to 30 DF 
£6 30 CSF £19 60 Tncasi £50 72. 

1.40 (2m 61 hdlel 1. Do Be Have (W 
Mare ion. 8-u 2 Aiegalton 12-1 p-iavi. 3. 
Katayil (9-1) Freyvlfy Fellow 2-1 (t-tav 12 
ran NR 'Cara’s Pnoe. Champagne Run. 
chiaroscuro. Meade Man. Preoous Juno 
71. nk Mis J Pcman Tow £10 10. to 20 
£100. to 70 DF £19 30 Tr» ; . C50 10 
(pan wn. pool ol £81 03 earned lerward to 
3 20 ai Kempton today! CSF C25 54 
Tncasi £140.69. 


2.10 (2m 51 ch) 1 Martha s Son (R Farrant. 
0-11 lav). 2. Lush Lwhl fl 1-8). 3. Etna On 
TjrgyMO-1) 3ron a.d>st TForotei Toie 
C.00 DF. El JO CSF. £1 99 


2.40 (2m chi 1. Around The Horn iPeier 
Hobbs. 7-4 lav): 2. Sailors Luck (12-ij: 3. 
Wid-JieU Lad (40-1) B ran NR Henley 
Reoaita 3. 10J J Gilford. Tote £290: 
£130. CIO. £3 90 DF £1210 Tno 
£t53 60 CSF C?1 33 Tricasl £577 79 
3.10 |2m ridk -1 I, Morstock |T Daso^mlw. 
4-1 il-lav). 2. FerruHno (9-2). 3. Rumpus 
(25-1) 4. The Quaker (16-n Storm Faton 
4-1 il-lav 17 ian NR Penhil Flame 1 ’?l. 
M R Hodges Tote £4 GO: to 00. EJ 80. 
£1220. £6 M DF £34 50 Tno C268 60 
Ipart won. pod ol to'JO 77 cameo (.aiward 
te 320 at k empion today). CSF £25.86 
Tncast £41519 

Ptacepot £384.80. OuadpoL £9.70. 


Richards: Wetherby double 


3.35 (2m I f ii Oyd hrfej i, Tulu iR Gamltv, 
11-TO tav/ 2. Hqti Mind (&-i|. 3. I'm A 
Dreams 13-II 16 ran NR Killulta. 
Sutscoc i',i 131 MrsJFIamsder T^e- 
to.40 1150. to 60. £1 50 DF £14 JO 
CSF £i2jr 

Pfocspoc £358.00. Quadpot £103.60 
(part won: poof of £56 04earned forward 
(o Kempion today j. 


Sedgefield 

Going: good 

12.40 pm 311 lOvd hdtei I.D'Artjlay Street 
iS McDouqan. 13-B Ian: 2. SraAh weuerty 
HO-ll. 3. Establish i9-3) 10 ran NR- 
Oertiojiaia. ijonymarfoer. Gtog. Pariah. 
Ruecasife lOf. hd W Kemp Tote £2.60. 
£150 £220. to 30 DF £1800 CSF. 
£1796 

1.10 i2m 51 iiCva i»3tei 1. Memorable <P 
MidTtey 3 -1 iavi. 2 Manweti (i2-i)- ] 
EkWri (7-2) 12 ran NR Bishops Castle 
Loving Orrwn Mr Optimistic Temp*; Gann 
At ti j Helheticn Tote £380. £?Q0. 
£1680 £1 00 DF £441 10 (pan awi. pool 
fl £509 51 earned fortraid ip 3 20 al 
kempion loctayi CSF £40 52 Tne.vrt 
£129 80 

1.40 T3m 31 chl i. Jendee iA LarTL*.^ ».i). 
2. TidvflBourrJ (9-15 3. -mackxa (7-4 favi 
4 ran HR Duchess Ol Tubber. Habirm 
Whir. Lord Bertram Tnoal Rukif Osl. 41 J 
Heflens T«0 £360 DF £13 00 CSF 
£13 69 Tncas: CX2 8 

2.1012m il chi l. Poellive Action'iT Reed 
1 l-3l 2. Ctfoiilion (4-1 1 .3. Shrewd John 
(5-1 tavi 4 ran NK 19 M Barr*-; Tow 
£2.50 DF £3 60 CSF £662 
240 |2m 51 cni 1 . Master Boston M 
Ca'iadfian. i3-3i. 2. Twin Slaka (10-f/. 3. 
Ca? Tfio Sher, cs n Kiwitvyisrih Led 5-4 
lav 10 ran HR C-;K'C Token. Grav Pov/=r. 
Local Ffcw. MibChKMSus Gtri. C«d Rcd- 
vwM.Sferc. Stalker 91.1';l RWootfWuio 
Toie to 00: £140. £190. C105CI DF 
£1200 C£r £21.’2 


Wolverhampton 

Going: standard 

liS ilm TCOyd] i. Komreyev Dancer (D 
Wnghi. Evens tav). 2. Forpoften Empress 
(7-3). 3. Hard Try (9-2) 7 ran 3. 31 A 
Baity Tole to 00. £120. £2 40 DF 
£3 50 CSF to (X? 

1.55 |7H 1. Everest iD VWrghl. 4-5 lav), 2, 
Alpine Johnny (5-1). 3. Sorw Of Pnoniv 
■ 7-1 j 11 ran. NR Northern Cetadon -31. 

A Bailey Tote £1 <W. £1 50. £1.40. £2.00. 
DF £4 00 «F: £6 84 

2-2S 161) 1. Amtaiy |R Cochrane, S-1). 2. 
Prowrec t7-l): 3. Heainyards La-3v (10-1) 
umeibnr7-4iav I2ran HR-Arc Lamp 31. 
hd B Meehan Tote £12.30: £3 40. £2.00. 
£290 DF-CS790 Tno £217 50 (part won. 
po J d £156 24 earned lonnard lo 2 55 a 
Wolyerhampton I May). CSF £6512. 
Tncasi £537 69. 

2.55 i6fi 1. Master MBftakHS Sanders. 7-4 
favi: 2. CtyslaJ Loop (3-11 & Dak Snot 
15-21 7 ran. 1H 1H C HdL Tole £4 00 , 
£2 00. £2 50 DF £1^70 CSF £807 

325 i2m 46ydl i Mrs Jawleyford (M 
Band. 11 - 2 ). 2 . Tremendato (B-u. 3, 
SasawsilH) W@N And TnJy 7-2 tav 12 
ran. I SI. 35:1 C Smith T«e fc7 80 £2 00. 
C300. £4 90 DF £126 50 Tno £319 50 
(pan vron. pool cl £193 00 carried forward 
to 255 at WoLemampion lodayj. CSF: 
£5118 Tncast £640.39 
3 55 i50 V Whittmgham GW (G leaner, 
5-1). 2. David jarreo Gh (7-2); 3. 
Lawnswod Lady (14-11 Udy Pui 7-4 lav 
11 ran 1 *1. >1 J BetTV Tole- £9 50- C2 00, 
£2 50, £7 20 DF £24 60 CSF £27.93. 
425 (1m if 79yd) i. Mam zetle Angot |A 
Clark. 8 - 1 ) 2. Waldo (5-2 low; 3. 
Conspnuous it»-2) 10 ran NR- 8ad<- 
wabber Ni**?iv Hd. ch hd j Eyre Toie- 
Eli 40. £130. £1 TO. £1 40 DF £27 40 
CSF £33 48 Tncasi E1l»«t 
Ptacepot £57920. Quadpot not won 
(pod of £53.80 canted forward to 
Woivertiampion lodayi. 



'-W.J» 


THUNDERER 

1.00 Seaward. 150 Ctyde Ranger. 2.00 Blue Laws, 
2.30 Vikftiq Flagship. 3.05 Newtands-General. 3.35 
Raisin Turo 


GOING: GOOD 


SIS 


1.00 BRADFORD JUVSOLE NOVICES HURDLE 

(£2.924:2m) (14 mnrtBS) 


3*32 HSATHYABOS GflUSADE 11 (BF5) RHoflretBad 

85 ASTRAL INVASION 10 (B) Df Cfey 10-12- 

BANANA GOVE 75F Us J Cecil 10-12_TRart 


GOBSUACKEO 45F 8 Kdads 10-12.--MMofoay 

22 GOLDBitfiLO42(BF)MHEatat» 10-12- LWpi 

40 G0UBISTAR1DMWE£fot))rlD-12-KrSSfoere 

UOfTMNG QUEST 101FJ WSmmjRt 1CH2._ PMUMftD) 

2 HJZRAJC10 M lenmmt 10-12_P»*o 


MEJCARRERA-228FRWNB8 10-12^^ - C KwifcE 

0 SMBJJNGMWSTREL10BAMiH110-1?-JMS 

0000 AUNREFAY 11JB)BRdOuafl 10-7-ASSntt 

CHOWPOR131FMHHmonf 10-7- 0B*o4»ra 

346 R/MBOLLMA 24 MK EaBtaitay 10-7_ iVeoAG) 

20 SEAWARD 15 (OF) 0 Mdnfcgn 10-7_ Attorn 


11-4 Gotten Han, *-T GsbanaM. 5-1 Scaont, 6-1 Bam Cow, 5-1 tto*. 
10-1 HOtffato Cnoanfl. 1M fMnOtia. 14-1 oftm. 


1.30 BICKERTON HANDICAP CHASE 

(£4,432:3m 110yd) (4) 


ore- smnF CUP Z93 (d.(LS) C Eoaion 10-1M1. AProctB' (3) 
2U-1 CLYDE RAN6ER 24 ICDA5) U Hamnad 7-11-1 B 8me» 
-F32' ARTHUR'S NHSTRE 25 (P^FfASn) Mdtfson MO-12 

AMaoJre 

1« ROAD BY THE RNS134 (DAS) P Cftadnutfl 6-lOfl LW|W 


5-4 Clyde Raga. 7-4 Atm's MnsfraL 6-1 Road The Rher, 10-1 Sfamp Op. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAMER5; 0 NWntam, 12 wroere tram 35 iurhs. 342% J 
4 from 16. 25m.. M Bams,-3 tom 14. 21.4% Jtnm 
Ftow*L 2D Sim 105.110%. GRUards. 22 fom 118.118%: MR 
Euertiy. 25 tram 135.182%. 

JOCKEYS: A Maorte. 1 Shows bum59rides. 25.4% L Wier, 31 
tnn 134.23.1%. P Nkwv 39 ban 17T. 22.f i D 1 J IMbfl. 4 ban 
21, 19%: D Bartet 5 Iran 35. 142%: M Uekmf. 3 hm 25, 
122 %. . *. 


2.00 LONG MARSTON HANDICAP HURDLE 

(£2,861:2m 41110yd) (10) 


■Sf DOMfUNT SERENADE 6 
-505 OBBTS DMJL SCI (CJD^, 
5-00 reAWTS PET 40 (COF.i 
3243 COUTURE STDGKM6S 52 


5 -P60 MOfflPBJER LAD 17 

6 4=52 BURNT HP 20 ' 

7 fOOO WHO’S TEF11 i 
S 2215 BEND SA8LE31 
1 -ISA BLUE LANS 20 
10 3300 FUSS VALE B( 


! ,(LS) M Kwnm 5-124) P Mmr 
D must 8-i i-ut njttdwtmJ 

TUB 1-11-6-RSvratyf- 

“’AS)JUbM»KM1-3 1 
• THeyPH 

&JS\ G (Wads 7-10-13- M Moloney is 

lGBotre440-11 L. JCttoT 

MH&b»8-lK- J. —: U 

laFfJJFasWWM- 


.. tfa^aSnij rswok 4-ifl-i 
li) C Fashtm 6-10-0, 


CHmMk- 


7-2 8*4 tap. 4-1 Cftfln Socknp. W.flttsbw, 8 -i Beat S tb. 7 - 1 ; 
PeanAsPtt, 8-1 Deft's BA 12-1 dtm. = l 


2.30 CASTLffORD CHASE \ 

(Grade B: £24.640:2m) (8) ; - *" .- 

f 31£3 Dffi» SBBATm a ra/.RSl J GSfod S-H-TO...-; PHdej • 
2 1 H VMNS FU 6 a« 24 (EilOS) D ttebobts 7 - 11-10 A WvAel 
i 04 ZB SYHLLH 24 Jftwff fiSfloaldO-ll-fi- PNHi! 

4 3-14 UNCLE ERME ID (Cjj.B.Sl *»w» Ftepondd .LWynr) 

5 2-F2 BUTTON LAK 18^LF,G,8) W On JB-11-1_^ Mote Gpsrt 

0 0132 POmCAL TOWS) 20 (DAS) H WOm 7-11-0_ 

11-10 Viking FMflL 3-1 Sy&SGn. 7-2 (tap Sensafloa M Undefirfe. ml 
Suffion Law. 33-1 RKttal Tomt.. * 




3.05 APPLETON ROEBUCK NOVICES CHASE 

(£3,340:2m) (4) 




1 3211 SEAGULL HOLLOW 11 (D&STM H E^rtn 5-1 M2. LWy»:- 

2 -13F NBNLAtfflS-QBISlAL 11 (G2) Anm Rbipaftf Ef-TJ-6^" . ^ 

3 23PU STOP Tf€ WALLER B M Bares 5-11-0---AitessSj- 

4 ASta WAICE UP 11 (BF/.B2) M H ft*** 7-n-0L_— R ESorrtB^ . 


4-5 Nwbndjjigg^^l-fl Seapdl tMew. 6-1 Wdfe Up. 33-1 SlopHie Wafla.; 


3.35^BRAMHAM NOVICES HANIHCAP HURDLE } 

(£2,746:2m 4f 110yd) (9) . , 4 


240- BANCHORY 245 MW Easafty 5-11-10. 


0-22 OAT COUTURE 50 (Iff) ILuPOO 5-11-3 
6-04 KSflLWOfmill Jimmy ratp*UdB-tO-n.'—~E-Cttl0dSi' 

043 TAL0S.19 D Mated 6-JM---— 0 J Mottaff 

-P22T (WSM TURF 15 D NtcMsan 5-104--toto. A 


0455 ASK RV) BAfWEV 11 B HotbiMtl 5dD-0_, 
643 KADAH S (B) W Oay 5-10-0- 


i- J 


-P4U ore FOfl TOE 52 (as) R w« 2 iar 6-1 W)_ ’ C 
moo BYARDSIZAP21 NCtarestarB-TO-O- RUont 



114 Raisin list 3-1 Bwdwy. 7-2 KnlMriP. 5-1 OB CtUbse. 6-1 ten. 10-1 
One For Trie QseL13-1 teflarv 14-1 oCm. % 


THUNDERS^ 

11.50 Primula Bairn. 1220 Bold Frontier. 12.50 
Press The Befl. 1.20 Absaiom’s Pillar. 1.55 Top 
ShfeL 2.30 Posted Abroad. 3.00 Off The Air. 3^0 
Karinska. 

Our Newmarket Correspondent 
2 j 3 Q Posted Abroad. 


GOING: STANDARD 

DRAW: 6F-7F, LOW NUMBERS BEST 


SIS 


11.50 STRIDER CLAIMING STAKES 

(Div I: £2.398:5f) (11 runners) 


0040 GHfflrs HD 10 (G1D Ctepnan 4-3-fl___ Drie Strew 4 

0000 UGH DOMAIN 20 (B.ILG.S) M McComack 3-8-13 

T G McLaugMR (5) 3 

351Q VBWWCEY IQ pf.6.S1J Bmy 6^-13- PMwtEmil 
0- HORIHGATE RAVB) 636 R IhnnKMi 3-8-12.. L Newton (5) 6 
0000 USS SHAII 99 (DF.6^) J BNdng 5-6-6 CMra BAfog (7) 5 
0060 HQSPiA'S FOLLY 41J L Huns 3-8-fi_M Cats* a 


7 4050 UATT1CW DAWK) 35 0.6) S Bowing 4-6-5 CToaguo (7) 10 
S 4400 PRHJLA BARN 17 (VJ}.G.5) UtS J ftamsdai 4-84 A IStCkBt B 
S 0-&- BASSETLAW K.LE 725 N limodEn 5-8-0. C Attmson (7) 7 

10 0053 6RANMAS DELIGHT 7 K hoy 34-0_DOgOSl 

11 0(H) MY FOXY LADY 225 J A tort, 4-7-12_S Dripi (7) 2 

3-1 Very Dioy, 4-1 PrimMz Bam. 3-Z tt^i Doman. Grams DefigU. 6-1 Green's 
Si CL (tona o FoOy. 8-1 Ottos 


12.20 ROHAN NURSERY HANDICAP 

(2-Y-O: £2,671:51) (5) 


1 2011 GOHEVERGOLF7(Gl 1 Naugrilm 1(H)(7ed VHa«sy(7)1 

2 1600 BOLD FRfflfTIER 98 (B.CO.G) K hny 8-11. H GadnK 2 

3 6662 G-YER-SUME Z7 (CO.Gl R UoWretaan 8-0. „ A Gartri (5) 3 

4 5050 RSHYAfTAIR20TOjcr-7.. SU4(pn{n5 

5 0003 HALF TONE 27 (B) R Homr 7-7._UoW Dwyer (7) 4 

64 Go riser Golf 5-2 C-Yer-Sunmie. 7-2 HaH Tone. 9-2 fishy Altai. 16-1 BoH 
Frostia 


12.50 STRIDK CLAIMING STAKES 

(Div II; £2.393; 50 (11) 


1 0133 PRESS THE BEU. 13 (D.BFJ.&SJ J Oeny 4-9-1 W Woods 10 

2 am HIGH HOLME 12 (Vi).G) 0 Trwm 3-8-13-SWeftstuS 

3 00- UWARPFWTCE409TOaiwil44-11.. AMadoy7 

t 0000 SIR TASKER 12 (COF.G) J L Hams 6-8-11 .. HCgdraiell 

5 4204 BLACK BOY 12 (B) fl Marffli 5-8-9-D GrtAUs 0) 3 

6 6034 SWFT NK> NEWSON 13 k toy 3-8-9 Amanda Ssdere F) 1 

7 5400 G0IW0BIKA BOY 104 fcfo J Jorttan H-i- A Monts 8 

8 -005 SSON 20 (D.G1K Window 4-8-7_J fteLao(|hJin 9 

? 4000 HENRY THE HAWK 50 (V) U Duds 36-5- . . Date Gtowi 6 

10 5000 R.0HAC 87 (D.F) J Sordtng 4-84 -- NCartfe*4 

it 5000 LAS1 STRAW71 (CD.G)pP iwce6-8-3.. CUnBattig(7)5 
94 Pies Pie BeJL H4 Sison, 4-1 Sir Tadw, 5-1 Henry The Hart. 8-1 tfflri 
Hotra 12-1 ua Sim*. 16-1 Bta» Boy. 20-1 othas. 


1.20 DAVY MINING HANDICAP 

(£2.821:1m 60 (10) 


1 -201 R-1AHLV DANCER 27 (CD.G) W Hatgh 5-10-0.. Data Gfcsol 7 
; ICO- afCTTOLYIE 363J (C0.6) B PatOng 4-3-13.. . C Rnto 2 

3 014- MEYAH 19J (CJl.G) J Ba*s 6-9-12 - S KO0ttfor 5 

4 2413 A8SAL0WS PIUAR12 (CD.BF.G.S) J HeOwtrei 4-9-12 

NCaftMO 

5 4606 ARCTC GUEST 7 (CO.F.G) C 54nRh 4-9-11. „ S Lanioan (7j 6 

6 4000 DUR5HAN 99 (D.F.G) J Jenttc 5-9-1 ---D Biggs 4 

7 44« SHAfflC 319(F) Mis M Bevetey 7-B-I3_R CocriraW 1 

8 2035 BETTY KENWOOD 120J Ms J Aamsdan 4-8-6_.. AMacfcayS 

9 I486 ROSE OF GIBM 12 (OF.G) B Palbofl 3-M Stephen Davies 10 

10 5560 MR MORIARTY T01J S Bowing 3-7-7. CWm Brtfog (7) 3 

2-1 Pharty Dancer. 5-2 Mzyan. 4-1 SM6t. 6-1 AtEatans Pita. 8-1 Rose 01 
Clem 14-1 Beoy Kenwud. i£-1 Antic 'Jura. ZQ-i otter. 


1.55 SARUMAN SELLING STAKES 

(Div I: £2,190:1m 30 (10) 


1 1240 TOP SHHL 86 (COJF.GH Bukr 6-9-F. R Codvana 4 

2 0305 DAWN ROCK 26 (V.CD.G) P fxfiewav 3-9-3 

Adrte Qobnr. fT) 5 

3 0555 C0M1ECS LEGEM) 27 (CO.F.Gl J Bodonley 4-9-! 

Date Staon 3 

4 0000 BWTAWAA MILS 5QJ (F) M Cnaonoi 3-8-12. M tens (7) 1 

5 -000 TAWMON CHEF 12 R ThWBMn 34-11 .. . L Newton (5) 2 

6 00-0 UQvERBYLAD lUNliitimien 34F11 T G McLaual*i (5) 6 

7 0060 LOMBARD SHPS 7 (B.F.G.SI A Bitey 7-8-10. ^AMacJay 9 

8 0 TRY AGAIN JANE 36J (V)D Eddy 4-8-10 . . N Cxfcfc 10 

9 0000 HI PENNY 13 (B) K hoy 3-8-6__ . 0 Big®, 7 

10 0000 LTTTIE UWER19J B raBnfl 2-84 . _ C Rutter 8 

74 log 3 kI. 5-2 Daw Fiott, 9-2 Luntad 9kps, 5-1 Hrllajvira MSfe, 10-1 Try 
Agin Jane 14-1 Coniine's Legend, lfi-1 K FVimy SH often; 


2.30 CARPET CONTRACTORS NOTTINGHAM 
MAIDEN STAKES (2-Y-O: £3.304: 61) (12) 


_ Dale Gibson l 
Stephen tortes 11 
. . W Woods 10 
M Hams (J) 4 


1 5520 ALMUHTARAM 144 W Ha^i 9-0. 

2 CROCODILE ROCK M Henton-BHs 9'-0 _ 

? 02 LOGIE 26 M Jams 9-0 __ 

0 PC'S CRUtSER 12 M Ctranai 3-0. . .. 

33 POSTED ABROAD 12 M PieKcn 90.CKuner‘12 

0644 PURSUANCE 12 J teldtaq 9-0 . . . J Edmund; (7) 3 

DENTS DEUGHT D Ctqxran 8-9 . _ 5 WebSBsr 2 

LOTTIES BID P Fctatt B-9...A Mvfcav 7 

0 MSS SUZY 73 J Lflon 8-9 . C Rote 5 

06 PORTOE! 10 R llWtom; B 9.OBtej&S 

3 TAa OF SB.VER 41 k Bwte 8-9. RCodramG 

0 TRAVBL OUT 95 Mra M Renter 8-9. D StflttB (5) 9 

114 AJmumaran. 3-1 Loan. 7-2 Posted Abroad. S-1 Crocodile Roc*. 6-1 Tad of 
Wver. 12-1 Puraara. 16-1 Don’*. ElottfiL 20-1 oftere. 


3.00 SARUMAN SELLING STAKES 

{Div II: £2,190' 1 m 30 (9) 

t 1148 BRACKENTHWAITE 25B (CJF.G) L Uoyd-Jarna 4-9-7 

2 1340 SISK GOLD 35 (CD.G) Ml J fumsdeti 5-9-1 R Cocriram 1 

3 0400 PUFFY 27 (V.F^LSl M Dods 7-9-1 .. WWd0ds7 

4 0000 TRAIL Of TEARS 73 W Kagh 4-9-1 . . Dale Gfcwi 3 

5 3000 Off THE AIR 17 (V.C.GJ) I Canptieil 3-8-17 AMtetavS 

6 0530 BETABETCORBErr 10JB Baugh 3-8-11_P Roberts (7) 5 

i 0000 HAY DANCE 12 i Leigh 3-8-11... CWte2 

8 ASMARWA 32J 5 BiMing 4-8-10. SWet»ar6 

60 FELINE 2B R Jotinoai Hannon 34-6. SlRltoi Data 8 


94 Bradertfnrate. 4-1 Gnat Gold 5-r Puffy. Oft The A*, e-i ohms. 


3.30 ELROND HANDICAP (£2,801:7f) (14) 


1 4114 SAMWOOR DEHM17 (CD^FF.G) 5 Bowing 7-10-0 

GStranoe(7)9 

2 6053 DREAM CARRIER 35 (CO.F.G) TBanwi 6-9-12. RCmnKB 

3 0050 KARHSKA TOJ (CJ3 M CtBOffW 4-9-10 _ M Hams 17] 7 

4 1300 WATHffilAH 27 (B.F) M &tnan 34-1_S Webster S 

5 0000 AUAZ12 (C.G) D Iriotn 4-W)..AMactayZ 

5 °W0 ORTHOfiHOMBUS 12 IB/) D Coapw S-8-1? L Newm i5) 11 

7 3315 LANGIDMAN12 (V.C.flF.G) J Eyre 5^-9 .. NCaifcfe3 

8 6000 EARLY STAR ISJfl.GO.GlJfBttMp 5-8-7... A Whelan (5)5 

9 5034 JAMAICA BRIDGE 113 (C.BF.B1 S ftonon 4-8-6 

„ _ D GrVtths i3) 10 

10 2232 SHARP M 3 13 (BJJJFfl R Bono 4-84 StEphen Dairies 13 
H 33M OflJESCHAMPS 27 (G)M0totiy 5-8-2. Oah Bdkkng (7) 4 

12 0006 BALLAD DANCER 17 (D.F.&S) i Mad* 9-fi-i CRuto H 

13 003 WILD ADVHTURE 6J D Clmnian 5-7-t_Dale Gibson 1 

14 1200 002LB* 37 (B.FJfl Rarer 5-7-7_S L*®* (7) 12 

3-i Dram Carrier. 4-1 Sananwx Down. 5 1 Shapb®, Lanotonrai, 8-1 Karinska. 
Jamara Budge. Bated Dancer, id-1 uftera 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAWERS: lifts M Revs lay. 12 rtmeK. tram 55 nmneii. 218 %. M 
Jaws. 7 torn 33.212%. I Barron. 63 tom 33). 19 7%. S Nunn. 34 
258 {fill 9 “ P,eMOft ' 21 lfqm 14119 - W: J taT.« ftwii 


JOCKEYS M Kants. 3 mnas irom 15 nOes. 200 %, J Mdjuantsi 1 
nom ». 17 to D Biggs. 33 tom 199 . 16 . 6 %; C tattr. S from 33 , 
15 ^%. fs Strame 4 irom 12 , 12 . 5 %; Only qualifiers. 



THUNOEFtGR. t 

t25 B Nldo. . 1.55 Sea Devil. 225 F=allte Ro. 2_53 
Quinzff Martin. 3^5 Ziggy's Dancer. 355 « Curie 
Express. 4.25 Secret Aly. , J 

Our Newnrerket Correspondent 
2J2& Gulf Shaadi. 4^5 SECRET ALY (nap). 


GOING: STANDARD 

DRAW: 6F-7F, LOW NUMBERS BEST 


1.25 HIM LEY HANDICAP 

(£2,398:1m 4f)(12 runners) 


0404 CAN CAN CHARLIE 13 (3,&5) J Ream 4-10-0 G Banhwfl 12} 
6431 H. MD012 (D^GLSI M Carosfts 6-9-12 —— M Rknur 5f 
0031 NOUFAfll 17(CO.GlRHoMtfnfl3-9-9-- MtMgomSf 


.4 3440 PRBflER DANCE 27 (CDJF.G) D Haydn Jones 7-9-7 

JYfl&rtjIlS 

5 3100 OOWA T4J (COjB) JLHsrts5-9-5—:-•. 5DW*amsB-- 

E 5560 MODEST HOPE 12 (DJF.S) B fSOmond 7-9-1... N Adana id' 

7 2000 MR BEAN 88d (CO.fij K Bute 4-8-12--Q Hantson 1.- 

8 0000 MANOLETE65(B)wErisey3-0-7-HKwnedyS 

9 2805 BROUGHTDIYS PflOE 12 J Glow 3-8-7.. G Carters? 

10 2041 CARLTON EXPRESS 2B (D.6} J Eyre 4-8-6_ACMtiL 

11 0050 MIGHTY KMGDOH12 REmety 3-8-2-- B Doyle 9) 

12 0000 DERRKXS RBTJSAL 15B Cap! J WUsoe 3-8-2 - NVartey (5) 4U- 


7-2 tauraf. 4-1 □ Wdo. 5-1 Cota ERWSS. 7-1 Can Can Char8e,.8-^ 
Bnughien's Pride, ftamta Dans. 10-1 Mr Been. 12-1 Mhos. 


1.55 DUNSTON CLAIMING GUARANTEED 

SWEEPSTAKES (£2,398:6f) (13) 


1351 EVBtSET 1 (CD.F.aS) A ftfley6-9-7_DW11gltB)T‘ 

0003 SANG0N-AG0MSTES12(CAF.G.S)~~ 


P Evans 8-8-13 

S Santas (5) 2 : 


ACbnr 


3 4- BOLD CYRANO B2fi B PatHno 3-8-7_., 

4 0000 EDUCATED PET 143 (COF.G,S) B Preece 54-7.. J Mtaas 5- 

5 1560 SEA DEVI. 35 ICO F.G.S) M Oaractio 8-8-7 M RkrerarB.. 

6 0601 WALK THE BEAT 35 (D.F.G,S|RSmpa» 4-8 7 S Drorew (5) B. 

7 1106 DELR08 41 (C.G) D Haydn Jones 384— 'll Vaney (5112 


8 0000 CHB9VUL GROOM 1 (F) J MjObe 3-8-3_M Fenton 7 

9 0120 FHSKYMGS 17 (D.BF.F.SIJ Berry 34-3-GCWerll- 

10 4000 TRKMMG 13 (VF) A Jones 8-6-3_N Adams 10* 

11 0540 OUFAKrSTOHTBN 31 (OJFF.dS) D McftoBs 66-1 ‘ 

A Eddery (7) 3^ 

-12 0043 NEED»WroS1WTie9BMrt«wi360..-. D Harrison «[ 

13 6086 DNNfUESS FORT 12 (D.6) B Muroy 3-7-11_JOMi4j 

74 EvereeL 5-1 Walk the Beat 6-1 Fusky Mss.B-1 Sarosan-AgiiiaBS, Sea DeriU 
10-1 Dekob, 1M Bold Cyrano. 14-1 oftoi j 


2.25 CANNOCK NURSERY HANDICAP 

(2-Y-O: £2,788:7f) (12) 


i 


\ 


1 5061 GULP SHAAD110 (D.G) C Bnfttai 9-7— --BOo^S; 1 

2 2221 KOUREYEV DANCER 1 (G) A Briley 94 (la) D Wright (5| 1> 

3 6011 MASTffl MALHEU)1(Da)C Hill 8-1017ex) S Santas (5) 10^ 

4 012 FAK.TE RO 46 (S) J Bafts 8-7---JQumnilf 

5 0610 CA5PST5 RISK 26 (B.CH.G) 0 NKtnlb 84 A Ednery (7) 12“ 

6 0242 BOLD EffORT 7 K CurvmgtalvBnwii 8-3- A Cite: 2,' 

7 0613 NBHATE 20 (D.BF.F.G) R Hanmai 8-2- TWlamsS 

8 4404 NEVBt TIME M Mrs V Auntey 7-13-S Druwne (5) £ 

9 0005 KEYS SEHNAR 7 (B) N Ulaghan 7-7.. G Bantaid 6-' 

10 005 BLACK SHADOW26 P McBride 7-7-R Malm (7)3; 

11 4043 HEP0M5T 17 (V.BF) M Camacho 7-7 . Omen Moffat! |3j 3. 

12 0000 FRAMOUSBOY7CaplJWilson7-7-NWriey(5)7j. 

3-1 Oat 3mA 4-1 Korneyev Dmeer. 5-1 bbsta HIKeM. 7-1 Madtae. 8-i- 
Newr rene, 10-1 FjRe Ro, i2-i Bold Eton. 14-1 otlias. \ 


2.55 




DUDLEY HANDICAP (£2.398:7f) (12) i 

1 0326 FAHASTRAOA IBS B Preece 3-MHJ..TWaai 

2 0006 FARISl JOCK 17 (C.F.G.S) Un N Macadey 126-1 : 

M Fatal It' 

2 0526 PRWCE3SS«RA 166 E Alston 36-11_!. J Outer 5 

4 4400 CHARUES DREAM 1 (C.G) K Burt* 36-11. N AdansE 

5 0060 TTTAMUM HONDA 27 C BrKUn 3^8-11_6 Doyle 1- 

6 0000 PRWCE RODNEY 13 (B.D.F.G.S) C Dte* 566. RPertran7 

7 5003 BELMONT PRBTCESS 133 A Jmk 4-86— S Dravnw (5) TO 

8 0100 KiMEGAD KID 103 (G^) R tapam 56-7_G Carter 2* 

9 0000 OLIMZH MARTIN 13 (CO.G) D Haydn Jones 66-7. JWBtans.f 

10 0006 WAVERLEY STAR 26 (F.6.S) K Cutmrtpan-Bnmi 9-86 

ACME 

11 0060 TILY OWL 136 J A Hams 37-13-JOTMylS 

12 0050 BECKYHANNAH 67 (B.S) R Basteran 4-7-13... 0 Wri0M (5) f 

114 Belmonl Pnnass. 4-1 Fstib Jod. 32 Faraarada. 6-1 Chari ire Drean, Bt 
Denrom Honda. Kkwgad Hd. 10-1 Vbwriey Star. 12-1 often. . ; 


3.25 GAILEY MAIDEN STAKES 

(£3.289:1m 100yd) (13) 


430- AMLAK 523 T Kersey 396 ...D Doyte-J 

0000 BALLYHAYS 31 J A Kants 9-96- SDWWamsIO 

D K REUNION 10J R Hoflmshead 4-96.. .. A Eddny (7)11! 
0006 GALLOP TO GLORY 12 A Fabes 4-96.... _ BRusaeB(5)B 
0 DRA3MFUGHT 63 D Haydn Jones 36-1A . S Owne (5) 12 

GREAT BOND B McMahon 36-13 _ _G Carter t 

6000 fflftETMISSION26 J Eyre36-13-A CM3 

8 5600 SKY DIVER 2SJ B Ueweliyn 36-13._jama 

9 44 SUPERCOOL 64 B McMahon 36-13.S Sender: (5) a 

10 GQ20 ZIGGY'S DANGS) 62 E Atm 3-8-13_ D WitaM (5) 9> 

n 5000 MISS CHARUE 29 A Barley 46-9_G &vtfwrt W 

12 0 CELESTIAL FAITH 7 M Johnooi 366 . TWfcJB^ 

13 4400 ROCK TO SLffl* 122 Lord hkrmngdon 366_D Harrisons 


3-1 Suncool. 7-2 Ziggy's terra. Rock To Steen. 6-1 Ant* 8-1 Gaflop Tn? 
Stay. lO-i Betytays. 12-1 Onet Wsstan. 14-1 often f 


3.55 MORVILLE SELLING GUARANTEED 
SWEEPSTAKES (2-Y-O: 22,190: 60 (12) 


Cana 


1 0036 CUFriE EXPRESS 27 (F) J Beny 8-11_ »«. 

2 0102 DAVID JAMES' QRL t (S) A Barter 8-11_D WrtgH e 

3 0040 SUPERBIT 95 8 McMrim 3-11_ S Santera C 

4 0000 TWO CHALK13 (V) P Ewos B-11.A Cta 

5 5060 WINGS Of DESK? 20 IB) R CfHTWai 8-11—^. M Rkren 

ft 0440 GARADCE GRL 80 K Bute 86_ATwte 

7 3000 WY UUAN 1 W Bnsftoui* 66...A Garth C 

8 6500 KOMLUCKY 12(Blf OlWony86 .. jq* 

9 0003 LAWNSWOOO UVTt 1 (H) fl HoftnshESd B6_. 0 Harrison 

10 6600 NEfilWOOD NEWT 41 B McMahon M_GBanhtal 

It 0040 PRINCESSWBLUF113CUB06_TWfar 

12 0000 SILENT SKY 17 C Hill 86 ..N Altar 


G«1.4-1 Cum Bores. 5-1 TM Cbalk. NeeriHod Hhl ' 
Pmas In Brin. 8-1 kwnkrty. 10-1 LMts«nl Lady. JM often 


4.25 BRIDGETOWN HANDICAP 

(£3,199; 1m 100yd) (6) 


1 0310 QAWAUB10 (CJl.G) D Haydn Jons 4-HW)_ S taewna ( 51 S 

‘ SSI S^TIWMO gn C Waft 4-96-MRtmmr* 

3 WOT BRSEFRESPITE 17(F)EAfcton36-1_ JCMretS 

^ SSH R ttoOKtoad 36-13 G Carter S 

■5 1812 ROAR ON TOUR 27 (GJD.G) Ms M Rtntay 5-7-11 


5 OTOT RAGAZZQ20KCumingfan-Brorti4-7-? Danaittfla^ 

» 0,1 T “- 3 '’ 5-1 fooaan. 10-1 Ntaintoi 

■ o-i Urw Respite. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


erinnets Irani 4Btunnen.35A%: Mb M 

2^’ 9 -,VS 3 3^ R frnaffv 3 

Ulrt Hun “ Q 9«*“V. 12 tart 46. 281%. J ^nr. 4. 

ran 17.23.5%. 

40 lU®. 17.5%; SO (Mims, 

?i h SE f JS5S = 6 fcw A Claft, 7 ton 59. 

H.9%: T WWlams. 6 ftom 53,11.3%; DVWqtj 7 Iran 68.103% 


Blinkered first time 4 


< 


CHEFCTOW: t.00 Khar SOUTHWS1:11.50 hu uom« 
’ “ H Daw 1 Rock. 3.30 Eartv Sto^NOLVHl 
HAMPTON: 125 taon Can Charfle 1.SS Triomtag as 
K.amluck'v, Lawnawood Lady. WETHERBY: 1.00 Aunttg F^Tj 
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RACING 23 


Last-fence error allows French hope Algan to steal Kempton glory 

Barton Bank denied emphatic victory 


By Richard Evans 

RACING CORRESPONDENT 


ADRIAN MAGUIRE was in 
tears and inconsolable. The 
ruddy complexion of David 
Nicholson’s face went a ghost¬ 
ly white. And yesterday’s 
Kempton Park crowd was left 
so bewildered it could barely 
raise a collective round of 
applause as Algan, the 16-1 
winner of the King George VI 
Tripleprint Chase, returned to 
the unsaddling enclosure. 

Just as the Derby of 1986 
will be remembered as the 
race Dancing Brave did not 
win, yesterday’s contest will 
go down in steeplechasing 


220 KING GEORGE VI TRIPLEPRBJT 
CHASE (Grade i £56,500. 3m) 

ALGAN b h Lb Portia — Djatpour H 
(Marquess fc MoralallaJ 6-11-10 PChU- 
valer (18-iy 1. 

Monsieur La Cue b g The Parson — 
Caramora Lady (H Brown) 8-11-10 N 
WBfiamson (6-1) Z 

Second Scheduat b g Golden low— 
Bifcrogh Grl [H McMahon) 9-11-10 fl 
Dunwohdyfao-l) 3. 

ALSO RAN 100-30 lav Ban on Sank 
7 2 Bradbury Star (5th), The FeBow i 
13-2 TmvaOo 0). u Young HucUbt ( 

25 Gale Agam (pu). 9 ran NFh Cogent 
241. hd, 4L 41. F Oouman tn FranooTtote- 
£23 10; £320, Cl 20, Cl30 DF. £5080. 
Trio. £20430. CSF: S9&31. 


.annals as the glorious victory 
’of Bartbn Bank that never 


was. Nidholson has described 
his horse as the best chaser in 
the landj“on his day" and for 
so muchiof the three-mile race 
it appeared as though this was 
going to fie the day. 

Heading for the last of the 19 
fences, tie 100-30 favourite 
pulled sir, eight and then ten 
lengths dear of his toiling 
rivals. T e race was all but 
over and given the unassail¬ 
able lead Maguire could have 
asked Bt ion Bank to fiddle 
the final ibstade. But that is 
not the s rle of the jockey nor 
the hors and Maguire re¬ 
quested c ne special leap safe 
in. the knowledge that there 
had not t :en a semblance of 
the kind c mistake winch has 
blighted t e horse's career. 1 

For one, the message failed 
to pass dovn the reins. Barton 



Algan goes dear on the run-in to land a 16-1 success in the King George VI Chase at Kempton. Photograph: Julian Herbert 


Bank barely took off and 
ploughed through the birch 
obstacle before attempting the 
equine version of a handstand 
on his front legs as the force of 
the blunder sent his backside 
high into the sky. Maguire 
tried to hang on and lunged 
for the horse's neck. Had he 
succeeded. Isaac Newton’s 
theories would have required 
some hasty revision. 

As Algan. a struggling fifth 
entering the home straight, 
was suddenly presented with 
the lead Maguire could only 
cling on to a stationary Barton 


Bank and curse his luck. In 
the end the winner had 2h 
lengths to spare over Mon¬ 
sieur Le Cure with Second 
Scheduai a dose third. 

The decision of Corals to 
prune Barton Bank from 14-1 
to 5-1 dear favourite for the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup only 
serves to underline the superi¬ 
ority of Barton Bank within 
the chasing ranks. However, 
the kamikaze kink in his 
make-up is always going to 
present his owners and punt¬ 
ers with a headache. He 
remains unbeaten in his com¬ 


pleted starts over fences, but 
he has now failed to finish 
four times — including both 
outings this year. 

Nicholson was involved in 
an ugly altercation with a 
press photographer who con¬ 
tinued taking pictures as toe 
champion trainer consoled his 
jockey. "Adrian was upset, 1 
was upset, the owners are 
upset and toe photographer 
was totally out of order,” he 
fumed. When toe dust settles, 
toe champion trainer will no 
doubt accept the photographer 
was only doing his job. 


Unfortunately, the last- 
fence fall is fikely to deny 
Francois Doumen, toe win¬ 
ning trainer, toe credit he 
deserves for Algan’s success. 
Having produced Nupsala to 
defeat the mighty Desert Or¬ 
chid in 1987 before winning 
the race twice with The Fellow, 
he now boasts a remarkable 
record in toe race, having won 
with every individual horse he 
has brought to the King 
George from his Chantilly 
headquarters. 

The Marquesa de Mora- 
tall a. owner of both The 


Fellow and yesterday’s six 
year-old winner, said: “I knew 
he was a good horse because 
he won a big hurdle race at 
Auteuil and you have to have a 
good turn of foot to win that.” 

Looking ahead to toe Gold 
Cup, the most significant per¬ 
formance was that of Mon¬ 
sieur Le Cure, who had every 
chance half a mile from home. 
“He blew up four out and 
stayed on again up the 
straight I think you will find 
he will improve a lot next 
time.” John Edwards, his 
trainer, said. 


Chevalier makes the most of fortuitous booking 


rJtnxAN Muscat 


“Why pi 
words of 
had set 
fences fi 
momin 
asked 
Do tun 
lesser- 
nersin 
With 
The Fi 
of this 
28, was 


me?” Those were the 
. ChevaUeraffer he 
on Kempton’s stiff 
the first time yesterday 
The French jockey had 
question of Francois 
who trains Algan. toe 
of Doumen’s two nm- 
le King George. 

eyes focused firmly on 
\ twice a previous winner 
stigious race, Chevalier, 
fried to demand why he 


had bem shipped from France for 


toe mount on a relative outsider. 
Even though he had never before sat 
on Algan — much less ridden over 
British birch — Chevalier knew that 
his chance was remote. There would 
be other days for this raw but 
improving six-yearold. 

As he recounted the victory tale; 
toe extent of his ambitions were 
painfully obvious. He said he was 
surprised to have overtaken The 
Fellow, who laboured on the testing 
ground before beating a retreat some 
five fences from toe finish. Having 
achieved that Chevalier, the French 
champion jumps jockey in 1991. 



pressed on to find himself disputing 
second place approaching the last of 
19 fences. 

But surely, he must already have 
settled for a place? An emphatic 
“Non." Chevalier, a veteran of more 
than 240 victories in France, could 
see Barton Bank “twisting in the 
air.” He knew when he cleared the 
fence that he would “see Barton 
Bank having a big problem on toe 
floor." 

At 16-1, Algan’s fortuitous defeat of 
the hapless Barton Bank was far 
from unexpected. A top-class hurdler 
at home, Algan was backed, at 33-1. 


to extend Doumen’s extraordinary 
record in toe King George. It was 
Doumen. himself a champion ama¬ 
teur rider over jumps, who stunned 
Desert Orchid's legion of supporters 
when Nupsala upset the grey in 1987. 
He has now won four of the last 
eight runnings of this race. 

And for toe Marquesa de 
MorataHa. who owns both Algan 
and The Fellow, this was a welcome 
tonic after the death of Ucello III, her 
pride and joy, at Auteuil last month. 
“It makes me side to think about it 
because Uceflo was the nicest most 
beautiful horse. I’D never recover 


from it” she said. How she would 
love to have catered for Ucello in his 
retirement, as she has more than 20 
horses at her home near Bayonne in 
south-west France. 

When she is not playing bridge; 
the Marquesa enjoys engaging the 
bookmakers. To judge by toe money 
for Algan a week ago, she might 
have congratulated herself for in¬ 
dulging both passions as she left 
Kempton last night. That 33-1 did not 
last long, and the Marquesa. whose 
The Fellow started at 7-1 might have 
reflected on toe most deadly finesse 
she has ever contrived. 



THUNDERER 

220 Flakey Dove 
jL 50 Crystal Spirit 
&20 Second CaB 


GOING: SOFT 


SIS 



BONUSPftMT 4lW0fll£ HOWES HUfflM 

2m 50 (6 runners) 

Lwb)Rtam»11-0. 


GMoCourt 98 

ATYmjH® 96 


pHDecFwarsav.,,-- 

CUFT0NSET SB aJFfifcP*nanMB«nB»lW- -- 

dynamo Daic£i4 fit* pi* R^ctesstawaiw - joshra 25 

LYWGEYES 13Hteook)WGUTune- 10-0 --- PMg g 

rtHSS £ 


i BaSei, 5-2 Mda (X May- 3-1 Open*: Mh 8-1 CWUn Sri, 25-1 Ste LfiOHid, 33-1 

1993: MN6S COVE 1141E Abrpny (13-8 to) Lady Haffltt 9 on 

FORM FOCUS 


PRKKf OF MAVfl4l M of If to Bbv# Trenado n 

ttvfca unto aNowbuy (2m tiffed, pod to stt. 

OJFTOH SETtohl 3rd oMO fowmorabte Si 
[twice budte JUtaatar (2m 4f ItOyd, good) 
miAHC DQjfc 2HI ZMof 13 U Uafitenawo 
n novice buSp FofesftBB (2m 11110)4, good 
matt- 


1.15 

(£10,016:2m| 


an *hmi 

202 /5KD-fl 

203 flaws 
2M 3-11112 


LYING EYES boat Min Tsnpto Ml talhini 

Kiting brio a Taunton (2a H good taatt 
SAILS LEGEM) 3Mol12 at widen Anar M 

note luae a Fortwfl pa 2*. good to soft). 

M(XJNTA« SALLET 1KI 2nd N 6 U Ktabr to 


BtoUSftUI NOVICES CHASE 

(4 lumas) 

GILES CAVALIER 45 
ILEDES0024 (R " 


Id Dwyer 94 


DO-SAno - 


__ D State 8-11-0—. 

„ ___ ..Rdm 6-11-0__—-— 

HAWOW CASTLE 62 (Ftaos Grids tetn CUri J Gtoort 7-11-0.— PteHodO* ^ 

SOCIETY GUST 17 (DJEEflS) fftobtoOTrittsM 


) (RattinfWbMBLtd)A lint 8-11-0-. LHnqr 
BETTING: 4-7 G^s Catoter, 7-4 Sodty Bast. 7-1 RttH Ctes, 33-114 Do Soft 
fflgSi SAM LORSfZO 5-11-0 N Wnn (3-1) K Bafcy 4 on 

FORM FOCUS 


e&fSCAva 

norice dosatol 
BWflflOT 
nonco hatted 
Santa* (anti 


•"ass sun 

MmMn WtoSHunr 

, tarts wo BY Incbcasiortra; 

IDjd. (pood to soflj. RM«0W 


CASTLE 39 5Bt ol 13 to Soto ted to lutta 

AuttB to (M lutaa On SI 11<M. good toflm& 
SOCOV GUEST 14S Sto to fi to tawks Mm h 
notto do? to 110)4 flood). 


g ^HTH^ o - BALES 




toBB' MOB .. X 
5 B 53B 

3 IS 23.1 

a 39 . 2DJ 

. fl 39 20S 

22 119 IBS 

ii.: :o tail 


Jockeys fined 


s 

@a 

IRISK^H 


. PAT- VERLING and Pat 
McLaughlin were each fined 
£220 after missing a fence in 
the Christmas Tide Handicap 
Chase ai Huntingdon yester¬ 
day. Verting riding toe leader 
B ntoindl ft and McLo ngh ii n . 
traddnghim bn Bobby Socks, 
boffil^passed toe tenth fence 
where jockey Ross Campbell 
was being attended by medics 
titer falling from Reggae 

nn first circuit. 


1.45 mPUaWNTHANDICAP CHASE 

(£1.4,810:2m 4f 110yd) (3 runners) 


301 1111-SI HAKR10I 

302 1FF3-11 AiflRAK DPRESS 28 ( 

383 U3P-P33 BRAM36STON Z7 (tLFj 


SCMsttX 8-12-0- 


(Aflttto Enws) N Hsidem 7-UW 

Hobtad) G Mutant 9-10-0-P 


J Otars @ 
MAFtoSMtod 95 

75 


Lpq tattoo; Bratastoa 8-10. 

BETTDfB: 4-6 ttdto. 5-4 tout Eons, 20-1 Bankston 

1993: MCHWiE 7-11-0 BWttBiMt (2-1 k*) K Bitej 9 ran 


FORM FOCUS 


NAKH tm On So ewiwn ti tatota dmx to 
Ascot (Sn. good). AMITViX E0TC5S tea 
Bttwttm UH ii ta tta p dnss to Uauto (2m 


. BRANDESTtM 9 3rd w Rouyan In 

_ttaea a Krfcrgdwi (2m 41, good). 

Stoukn KAXZR 


2.20 BONl&PfOTCHrcSTMAS HURDLE 

(Grade t £31,440:2m) (6 runners) 

12-1113 A78URS23 


111-422 JA2LAH31 (CD.GS) 


«1 

402 

403 O&S LAND AFAR 17 

404 4-12213 ABSALOM'S LwY 17 

405 3115-32 FLAKEY DOVE 17 


(W So ftartPaitasttplDBaoffli 6-11-7-- 89 

(SAte)RAtatato8-11-7_MAFtegsoti 91 

" “fad) JVYettw 7-11-7_BMcCut 91 

iS)Lid)Oftwnh6-11-2_ Pftlo» S 
(JPrtca) ft Pries 8-11-2._MDnysr @ 


406 111113- MYS8.V 284 < p2u9} (B«i Rtag teC EflMon 4-11 2--- J Osborne 

BETHMS; 9-4 Rstei Ows. 3-1 AteOxn'i lafly. 7-2 tMUZ 4-1 MrSri, 7-1 JBtab, 10-1 latoAkr. 


1993: (USE 8-11-7 U fete* (3-1) D QmsOi 5 nr 

FORM FOCUS 


AT0URS 51 3rd ol 7 To Dsnoti in It pade ( 

tkom ton Hunfle to Qr \41 ynUng 

u «*). tfnAH w 2nd to 4 b uge Acoaa m ns 

Hade V fieny F»kn to* to Nettur fan 

110yd. good cstoD- LAND AFAR tad total asi 

wm «tea OMtag HgNxooh ana in 8tt 12- 

nmr gak liw hr tattap Hade t 
Sandra ran 110yd. good to soft). ABSAtmrs 

LADY teTrecBBl etoTtonn badhg La^jn Aetna 

tat-head in 54inw tinBe iacs totonpea (Sn, 


goto)- «to> LAND AFAR [5ft beta ad) 1441 Jtf 
JA2ILAH (50 takr («) nect FLAKEY 


mm ttvjuin wn n-on*-i 

DCNE %d to ft to lage Nttn in ito atts I 

Saisprnto Bvta toifle to CEsfertom fan It 
good »3SB. A8SAUWS LADY [4ft woe 
off) Mtt M toto LAND AFAR (4)0 Mta ofl) 7KI 
5th. MV9.V tato sBonbdsMon tom bnanj 


Uxrta 3VM in dm oade I TtonpA Hmde 

ctdeiMr-* 

Sctocdoir 




2.50 80KUSP0ST HANDffiAP CHASE 

(£7,059:3m) (6 runneis) . 

501 2323-10 CRYSTAL SW17 (F, 

P2P-33Q 'NWTHSl CORAL 18 “ 

4-42422 flBEWEJM 26 (C/, 

BP-3442 NATIVE PRDE17 fl 
I23-1P1 YDRKSMREfiALE 
864483 CUOWONEW 


502 

503 

504 
BOS 
508 



7-12-0_JOstarae fi 

11-10-13_UABfflRtod m 

_9-10-3_— PBWtote 94 

7-10-2_MDinyar 68 


ItUMAfirttotad 11-1041-PVofcj 85 

Lung tattcap YMMs Gta 9-ia CMdy Dton 8-11 

BETTMB: 2-1 CQstat SpthL 5-2 itrtrtte Erin. 4-1 tee Pride. 9-2 Aaotoer Cato. 7-1 Sttnkiii. 16-1 Coddy 
1993: RGHIW YWRBS 7-11-13D topty (5-1) J fitod 5 an 


FORM FOCUS 


CRYSTAL SPWTtBS tota MM tan brfno 

Bafiuy Star BI h 6-nsna tattap tana 

Cbetann On St-good to fttt-.AHOnet 

CORAL taidoe Bto to 7 to Vftteafea Sktt to 
tattap dn to CMortan Os II 110yd, and 
b soBt BfflEMXM 10 ftd at 6 to Anugpta 
ta tattap nan to Item (2n 9. good). 


NATIVE RODE 4J 2nt to 5 B Itau 


SHIRE 6AL£ beto Ste 71 to htnar ctan « 
SandOwi (3m 11(Mgood). CUDDY DALE »■ 
3rt of 5 B Doot TflH IheWn in hatttai dose to 
Fatatas (5a ii Oyd. good). 

Stontac WWamEWU 


3.20 BONUSPHDTB HANDICAP HlfflfiU (£5,731: 2m 51) (9 nmes) 


801 

802 

803 

804 

805 
06 
807 
608 
809 


W1-34S MBXTATOR 10 . 

2TF4-11 SECOND CALL 24 

425419* WSW38 

11-9553 FDRSTfEA 

2J-4T2 NK WE BEAX 10 J 

00-1601 tttWASAN YOUTH 17 

TUffB) reSTNM-CREAMS IS 

1S4-0 FOOLS ERRAM) 26 If 

0PD2D MWEST DAVE 40 (D 


i Doyta) Mbs i Dnyto 10-12-0- S Cum (3) 96 

Vtad-Ttaas) T Faster 5-11-1-— ft tot 95 

D Eknorti MO-13___P Holey 83 


(D Nu) C Medon 8-10-12-Ptar Hobbs 

1 ttenatas WBna) J Upsn 5-10-5 J atone 

MM) R flow 0-10-4-Q UcCourt 

isMDutetoPDBttddMSW DtHta(3) 

0 (Us D Ate) ft tanon 4-10-0.-- D OUn tf n r 

tamap) 9 tone 4-1IML---9 Ptatol 


lap tattap fete 0 k*k Mi, to* 6and 9-5. toess DM tfi. 

BETTMB 9-4 Secmt CM, 7-2 ttanta tatoi 4-1 MU T» Bta 8-T UettBor. 8-1 Fata Ftata. 10-1 FboB 
teH-iton 

1993: «SSU 10-U-S ft OBtt 14-1) A ten 7 H 


FORM FOCUS 


UEDTCATCR 2S»> 5» ol 8 to tartJon to 8to 

9*ta I long WtfK Hnls It Ams Qm 11 Ufa). 

DBOdl SEumO CALL Dot Cadn Ftar 3 to .10- 

luoserl 




Mum ip*it i ii ..I in ihiiiiI in mu 

m pontoSnofe tt>L FOf&pT FEaTMSIS 3H1 ol 

4 to Ctot (to Tagto to Ante? tee a Santoan 


(2m GL and la aB), wBi MSMTAT0R 19 ta. 

—; ihebeak r . * — •• 


Wot Trif BEAK Wl W ol 15 to Ur PWpnctet 
a tattap teedta to Utoa tn fan 41 nOyd. arift. 

HAWA8AN YOUTH tnt Stand Cold in 44\nac 

lute) tadta to Uted On 3111W. haw). 
FOOLS BWAND19 MiflMI BSofSirtonh 
mte tee a winds* (2m good). 


Master Oats to 
take honours 


KEMPTON PARK 
C4 

12.45 With Pride Of May 
comprehensively beaten at 
Newbury last time, the way 
looks clear for Mountain 
Ballet to open her account 
David Nicholson’s juvenile 
made Khatir work hard for 
his Hay dock victory. 

1.15: Gales Cavalier, a point- 
to-point winner in Ireland, 
has impressed in two outings 
over British fences and is 
proven on soft ground. He is 
worth file vote ahead of 
Society Guest 

1.45: Amtrak Express can 
jump with rare zest bat his 
confidence is far from certain 
to emerge unscathed from a 
tussle with Nakir. Anorak 
Express’s supporters are enti¬ 
tled to fancy the seven-year- 
old in receipt of 231b. but 
Nakirs fluent jumping 
should serve him wdl. 

220: Flakey Dove had 
Absalom’s Lady and Land 
Afar behind her when chas¬ 
ing home Large Action last 
time and enjoys a 4b pull 
today. However, this sharp 
two miles renders her vulner¬ 
able to a speedier animal. 
Atoms, a stabfemate of 
Absalom's Lady, has abffity 
but made numerous mistakes 
in Ireland last time. Mysifv 
makes more appeal- She was 
not herself when beaten on 
her last start in April and is 
twice a course and distance 
winner. 

ISO: Yorkshire Gale goes 
well on this course and has a 
fine chance here. Crystal 
Spirit will do well to defy top 
weight, while Bibendum has 
yet to win at this trip. 

CHEPSTOW 

BBC2 

l.OO: Anxnm battled on game¬ 
ly to beat Brave Tornado at 
Lingfield 17 days ago. With 
Adnan Maguire reunited 
with David Nicholson's best 
three-year-old. there is no 



TODAY’S RACES 
ON TELEVISION 


obvious reason why the form 
should be reversed. Veryvel 
won in a decent time when 
narrowly beating Plunder 
Bay. 

13tk Man Of Mystery is a 
tentative suggestion having 
run decently at Hereford. 
Track and going should suit 
Country Lad should appreci¬ 
ate this drop in class after 
struggling behind Dublin 
Flyer at Cheltenham. 

ZQSr. Martin Pipe has three 
runners in his attempt to win 
this race for the sixth time in 


the past seven years. Chatam 
looks to have plenty of weight 


and Riverside Boy was tailed 
off last time, but Lord Relic 
has sound prospects. He was 
staying an wdl behind One 
Man in die Hennessy and 
Raymyiette in the Betterware 
Cup so today’s stamina test 
should suit However. I pre¬ 
fer Master Oats, who im¬ 
pressed when winning here 
on his seasonal debut He can 
again account for Party Poli¬ 
tics. Earth Summit should 
relish these conditions and is 
the main threat 


235: Kcano can go well an 
his chasing debut Philip 
Hobbs's Irish recruit made 
most to win at Bangor before 
running creditably behind 
BiHygoai Gruff at Chelten¬ 
ham. Of those with fencing 
experience, A N C Express is 
preferred to Newton Point 


Richard Evans 
Julian Muscat 


! * ‘ 


IP-25 ChaBanger Du Luc 
1.00Anzum 
130 AB For Luck 


THUNDERER 

2.05 EARTH SUMMIT (nap) 
2.55 Desperate 
3.10 Prerogative 
3.45 Duka's Mount 


The Timas Private Heneficapper's top rating: 
12,25 CHALLENGER DU LUC. 




101 113143 GOOD TIES 13 (8FJAS) 9*s D Ftabnsol) 8 Htt 12-0-B Wen (71 88 


ftBoott ronta. Six-ton toon (F — (til P — 
U—tosead nto. B — braugtt 
i—supped op B —nftesd. D — 


fcquatan. tone's nme Dais stoca ta 
tea FifttaL (B-WIntal V-ta. H- 
taaf E — EyesriWd C-mratWs D — 


di s tance torn CD —cane and dtona 


rim. BF —taflen femsfla in feta race). 
Going an tad) ta* has wn (F — Dm, good to 
fins, tad 6 — good S—ail, good to sot. 
heavrt Omi it tattta Tratar. Age ana 
wigdL Mar gta any ritame- The Timas 
Prtim tattsapper’s nflng 


GOING: SOFT 


SIS 


12.25 


KSTLETDE NOVICES HURDLE (£2,793: 2m 4f 110yd) (12 runners} 


66421 CHALLENGER DUUJC 11 (BJ3S) UL JSecuiUsLSQ MPtoe 4-H-5 ft I 

041 OtanUECHOSE 14(TlvesB ob ftaang)9 Lteettan4-11-5_BJ 

00B3-P6 A8AVARD15(S)(Bl&)AFraie6-11-0_-.- SUcNeto - 

3P SEVILLEASAM40(8r)(UsftCtarto)DNadsisan5-11-0._Wltaton 70 

3848 JU5TWMULADE24UTatonFHDtts5-114)_M Hnutgot 84 

30200V KBWETT SQUARE 565 (UdrEUns-SnWJ Lady E Mavs^SrttOi 5-11-0 J A UeCamy - 

0920 PSTXWVBnt (PGreen)N Water4-11 -0___ADottU 84 

0801- PLEASURE SHARES 251 (S) (M SI Quttm) K BaUey 6-11-0_NWfemam - 

1003- RB) PARADE £G2(^(RPste) Mn jnenbeetoons 6-11-0_R Great) - 

0364-UP BWMfi. 32 (N BwdffiJ C B2M> 6-1D-9_Mr Rfctod WMb (7) - 

55/SY GALAS PRDE 990 (A TwaKaHMes) N Tritan-Oanas 7-10-9_D BriOgntET - 

0353237 RJCHOBRE5Mff)(MasMKeans)FfcMnhrS-109_BMurghy$) - 


BETTMB.* 9-4 Dtttengei Du Luc. 3-1 Oudaw Ouse. 6-t Ptaaar Stand. 8-1 RsaoJ firiw. 10-1 GrariDe Again, 
iMABiOesn. 14-1 gtn 


1993: BAY USCMEF 4-11-0 C LtaeOfn (94 M N Itam-Owifc 14 tan 


1.00 FVUULE JUNIOR HURDLE 

(Grade 1:3-Y-O: £15.133:2m 110yd) (7 runnas) 


2 AABSI VALi£Y 19IBartcH« Corwrert^ D Wflcsas 11-0_A P McCoy 83 

1111 ASZUM17 (D.BS) (DUFocctasPartmidap)DffcJnBMi 11-0_WMareton fi 

12 BRAVE TORRAD017 (DS) (Mn B SMre) 6 Battrg 11-0_BCHtonJ 98 

11213 KHATR18 (WLF.fi.a (F faraai M Hpe 114)_RDUrwOody 39 

21134 MASHWLLESTAR25(VAFO!(ftMtttalRMate 11-0__— HMtanson 78 

13F2 ROMANCERl8n(MAnta)IIIwkn-QMf 11-0_DMtgMBr 92 

61 VBTY1CL19(DS)(DLnto)flSoKEDnll-0-JRKsRnapi 82 

BET1M6: M Antun. 4-7 Btm Toma®, 9-2 Romancer. 5-1 Khata. 12-7 Ante vaDay. 14-1 tatmlte Star. 
16-1 VBytt. 

1B93: MYSfl-V 1M A Mate (»1-10 ta»J 0 Mtteaon 12 on 


FORM FOCUS 


AMBER VALLEY 3KI 2nd ct 8 to Btaer JuKflon In 

rate tuda a Fafefftan (2m. goad). AN2UM 

beC BRAVE TORNADO Ml In 7-nmr grade I 

UH Gmi® SEmrrWr Jinia tee * Ungfeto (2m 

110yd ha«y). BRAVE TORNADO tad JanaO 41 In 

» il-nmef juwrite tee to tfaatey Cm 

11M. good to art) on penriKnaia Out 
KHATJfi tea Mountain Sale! VAI to a 6-flma 

tuite ludta a Hayooefc fan 41 good to sttt on 


perulttnae aatl NASHVILLE STAR 13HI 3nltt 6 

M Sflwf WeflflB h a rate tee a AscotJ2m 

110yd good) on penffimate SUL ROMANCER 2l 
rod nt 11 to Sn» Wedge in a tote tea at 

Ctaenham an it good to tai). am khaTW 

(41b 7 m8h on) 713nL VSTYVEL taoi Ptosfta Boy 
Ml in s 9-fljma jnte lunM a Hayttod (2m. 
fteaayL 

SttecdOR AN2UM 


1 .30 CHWSTMASCRWXBIHAKCICAP CHASE 
(£3,474:2m 31110yd) (6 dinners) 


(5Dou*i)UnSWItas6-1MO_ SMcNbO 89 

IBtaWMHpe9-11-5_ RDtariMdy fi 

... filPCJFlNTiristoitoAesS-lM-DBridnuter M 

! AS)(MBwiltog)GRktaards 10-10-4-ADoMta 97 

(A STapta) C Raman 6-100_JFTtay 82 

(JCtarto)HnMragr6-10-0_Wtantfrays 77 

Long tatter Dan De lyon 9-1. Baaly Btaek 8-11 

ftETIMK 2-1 AH fa Luck. 11-4 Ootay Lad. 7-2 titan 01 Mystey, 4-t Nkstt TncL 14-1 Dan De Lyon. 25-1 
Bator BMl 

1993: CAMHJTT KMGHT 7-10-9 C UewDyn (11-8) N TattM-Dana 4 ran 


6P3-14U COUNTRY IAD17 

1111W AU. FOR LUCK 42 

4- 43403 MANDFMYSTSTY 

5- 22134 MUTUAL TRUST 24 

240-3RJ DANDELYDN73 

31340-5 BARELY BLACK 


FORM FOCUS 


COUNTRY LAD bast ollan bea Iftter Oddy S In 
B-runr hattop dose bm (2m lit ' 

ALL FOR LUOv bea steal beat Ml 
10-nimer emtaa rides' nonces' I 
a AMrae 

mystbty: 

chaos a Hertoord (3m ll llDyd good to 


antes rtdec' nonces' hantcap chase 
an ft heavy) ta seasooMAN OF 
r 2X13rd of 4 to Peay Bndge to hanttcap 


MUTUAL TRUST best total beta JiA FoMa 81 ai 
B-nnw Calde fcandkao ctese Cm, omuH. DAN 
DE LYON bed totori 8V4IW ol Bln Ife Lad In 
tattap chase a Worcester fan. good. BARELY 
BLACK 1BMI 5lt to 7 In Mr EtterbanoMii Itocete 
tattap chase ran « 710yd, good). 

Setacdorc ALL KH LUCK 


2.05 CORAL WELSH NATIONAL 

(Grade Bt handicap chase: £28,207:3m a 110yd) (12 ramws) 

I0-11-i0j4a). 


IK4M1 CHATAM 20 
30R-22F RUN FOR 
211F1-1 MASTER 0A.T6 24 
PP1V1-2 PARTY P0UT1CS 24 
07IM23 LORD RELIC 10 
PPR4-20 RWERSDEBOY 
P01-81F EARTH SUM 34 
LW43-24 DAKYN5B0Y38. 

P4PJU0 CAPABXJTY BROWN . 
1T1P-1U TARTAN TYRANT 19 (BF. 
16-1311 SOLD CAP 25 (CA02) (61 
IUIMBIE24 


2DfF.GbS){ANta4MPtoi>1 
HS 34 (O)J=AS) (Us M Fitafl) I 


MPamtt BB 


PTpa 10-11-7_NDN-RlMO 

(P Matteta K ferity 6-7 VS {ta-- HWttmreoa 92 

‘~afciDTtatariN&seiee10-lM— WMarsun 5T 

Ctatei M Pipe 8-10-12-RDurtwnody ffl 

(Btapow taWsUw M Pk» 11-10-17 MRfctenJs K 
(Stim8Parti»D)NT-DNcs6-10-11 DfMguta 97 

N TaiStan-DartB 9-10-5-TJrts(3) 89 

' (D Loris) R Free 7-10-5-JR Karachi go 

non liiu G Mctati B-1D-0_ADabtan 94 

^ _PHobta9-10-0-CMatos B4 

11-2312 WAW6T FOR iWNKBS24 ffSjSj 0 WamerSpot) P HottsS-iO-O BTonney(5) 81 

Long nanttcap: Goto Cap M. toner For torarc 9-7. 

BETTV& 11-4 Maser Oris. 3-1 EatbSunmrt. 8-1 Tatar lyianL 7-1 Urt fWt 8-1 FtotyPntifti 12-1 Datyw 
Boy, 30-1 Ctaam. Soto Cap. 25-1 Hhemfe Boy, 33-1 CapaUkty town, toner Fa Wkmas. 

1993; RNBCVE BOY 10-1IH) R Omoody (M ta4 M Ptoe B on 


FORM FOCUS 


CHATAM beat Back »ikw dstace to a 3-nnw 

dase al Hwdptt (3m, sttl) MASTER OATS beat 

PARTY P0UT1CS (41b tm <ffl 4! in toe State 

" Beheacri Ltoaied tattap Ctaso tore 

sot). LORD Rare IN) 3rd d 8 to 

ede ii a tattoo chase to Ascot (3m 

ItDyri, goodL Fta4ously2l 2nd of 16 to One Man 

in thy pale r Hennessay Cognac Goto a p to 

Netfuv tan 21 IIDyd, and ■ sod) «ffli 
CHATAM J4U) beta ol) 141 Sh mfl CAPABfiJTY 
BROWN (5Lb tote oBJ in tooth whai fefl 3 nut 

EARTH antwr bed town* iw to a friunwr 

tattep dase to Qvtaten (3m it, good) on 


ran « 
«»*•! 


: start. TARTAN TYRANT bad Otawnri 
91 in a 6-nnw tattcai chase to Hajdoc* 
« 110yd. good to sad). GOLD CAP beto 
a"s Mnssto Bead In e S-runar tattap ctosp 
toSaitoowOm51110yd. nood).Piwtouslyheat 
0AKYNS BOY (5* beta W tn i 6-amer 
tattap chase at Crieteten (3m 3 llOyd, goad 
» me). 

WARNBT FOR VWtteS 1MI 2nd to B to Jufes 
fuei h a tatten chase here (3m a iTOytt. scan 
tth RIVBTSKB0Y (131} beta ol) ItoU 08 


Selector MASTER OATS 


2.35 FSTIVE SPIRIT NOVICES CHASf 

(£3,782:3m) (7 rnnnera) 


NEWTON PUNT 25 nLF.G^t (PPS Radng PanneriWu T Getape 5-u-lO- _ 

5V0-2S2 ANCDIPRESS 15® (UCTOwndJtong6-11-5-TJrtoff) fi 


246331 


C Uaute BO 

SEbMtolLttySBmtte 10-11-5_IRRJotnstot^ 7? 

' taHu*t«HTw«i*>4Jw*iW}-5. DBritonta ST 
S IfcMef - 


1 

2 _ _ _ _ __ 

3 1FS-60 DSnnSBU05( 

4 VIP-423 DESPERATE 1S( 

5 B2W5F RUSTIC SUNST1 . _ . 

6 0-515 KEAN017®{MdawnParintteo)PWtos6-11-4-NYWznsoo - 

7 00-1114 DOUALAfiO20PipeRacsgCtoOJMPtoB4-10-11.„ RDamBOdy 97 
BETTWft M Douattps. 3-1 A N C Ejjxass. 7-2 Desperate. 5-1 NenWi Pom. 8-1 K«nc. 12-1 Rustic Smut 
te-lDwitogtat 


)ATimeBB-J1-5_. 


1993: EARTH SUWfT 5-11-9 C UawByn (2-1 be) N TwfsMvtMes 7 ran 

FORM FOCUS 


NBNTUX PGWT beat Yftotestoro 81 in a 3fliM 

noviea chase to Sandown (3nr110yd. pood). A N C 

EXPRESS 2W 2nd el 9 toJSmer Boy in a nwtee 
dose to Hbntocfcf3ir2L good), wifi DESPSTATE 
2NI 3 rL DHWHB BUD bed textIM 58i to 13 to 

ffiehanJ Hu* in a rewtees' tater dose to Asax 

110yd, good) ta sessoa 

UE IM ad at 9 u Juastoc Ctaac in a 


■mta dase to FtnwaB pm 21110yd. good to 
HEANO33Vtl 5* 


xtt nn panuMnaa surt. KEANO 3316150 of 9 «> 
Btitoxa firuri to me grade l Brett Nonce HtrrJie 
to Chetechwi (3m 110yd. good ® so*). D0U- 
LAG0 Into Cragg Boreen 131 a s 5-n*nar mutes’ 
handicap chase to Bangor (2m 4( 110yd. soil] on 
penutomtoB SOL 
Seaton: A N C EXPRESS 


3.10 YUL£T1DE COtomONAL JOCKEYS HMDKtf HURDLE 

(£2j)10: 2m 4f HOyri) (12 mnnets) 

Uaekanae) A Itereto 6-11-13-0 Fort 90 


Jdreao U Pipe 4-11-10-T Descent* (4) 80 

“ " 4-11-9-- R Massey 38 


15-13F OLD SH0QE 24 (CAS) (K 
211P1V PRBfflBATNE 242 NS) ID . 

4102-02 MARROS «L 17 (Dtt (MR C Sl*W D _ 

02U12-0 LEAVOMORTH 10 (OS> (A Ctttajlis J Mer 10-11-5— S OUoreal (4) S3 

155(223- MYHAMET 297 (&5) iSowsal Ractoa) P Hobbs 7-11-4-G Tormay 88 

025-141 DAME) BLANC 15 (D.S) (T PaJtatf U p^e 5-1IM3-0 Borrows m M 

«U^654 LANDED GBfTRY 20(S1(k BaUSSonUhCBroal 5-1M-T Jam fi 

213503 WARFHD 70 (SI (C liwu) P MchoOS 7-10-3-Guy Lerris fll 

6050-06 SYLVIA BEACH 10 (UVS) IS Gmamnod) P Mapfry s-ifl-i— 0 Bohan “ 

356-034 RB CHAPa 43 <B Km) ft Jute 7-10-1- H Jfactes 

371-2 SHARP PUWWOM (B=.B) (Us S EDen) K Bailey 5-104J._ 


total (41 B3 

rjj: 


— A P McCoy 93 


131-5P2 DEWDSOY 15 ff.S) (Ms S Hoopa) N Ayffto 7-10-0 — 
lung barttcap: Stop Polnw 9-5i DtrioSly 9-12. 

BETTW& 3-1 tete Sbnc. 9-2 WrfeM. 5-1 Drefealv. 7-1 Ft* Data. B-1 Mams MM. Uyhwnel 10-1 
United Gcnoy, 12-1 odm 

1883: SYLWi BEACH 7-104) D Mates (12-1) P Vhqtv 12 ta 


3.45 GRUmnCX CHAJfi’tOkSHiP STAKES 0PBI NATHHUL HUNT RAT 

RACE (Grade 0: £6.430:2m 110yd) (7 runners) 


U DUKES MOUNT 22 

2-12 B£N CRUACHAM 27 

25-1 BI6 I .. 

01- BLUE DOCTOR 

31-6 DBTANTECW50 

1 WSLEYWDNDS1 

04 RAHKLBQH LAD 10 f 


C Sn*hj 0 NHtfua 4-11-7_R Massey <51 

(CtoattntenItem)jtetaan4-il-4_. NWBaman 

Jones) M Pipe 5-11-4_RDunroody 

" E Eatfns) R HatoftB 4-11-4__ JFroa 


DAitetoatt 4-11-4. 


am Panto NTWBtanuaria 4-11-4 OBuhbmot 

Mb J Rata 6-11-0_SBuroagh 


BETTMB: 5-4 Dttrt Men. 7-2 Ban Onreteu 4-1 Big Sate 5-1 Baa Doom, 61 ffistey Kate. 16-1 
Dsaa Ete 25-1 kartotoQi Lad. 

1BBX NO CORRESPOWIMQ RACE 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAINERS 

Wte 

faa 

% 

JOCKEYS 

Vftnm 

Hda 

% 

DMchtoSon 

10 

32 

313 

RDmmody 

25 

98 

255 

M Pipe 

Mrs JReltar 

57 

218 

25.1 

N WBbmson 

4 

24 

IB 7 

5 

23 

217 

MFScta* 

3 

18 

167 

NittasHDreiaa 

IB 

re 

21a 

JRKwatai 

3 

20 

15D 

C toad 

P Hobbs 

4 

13 

21 

72 

190 

181 

Dflridgwcr 

BPHtt 

6 

1 

43 

68 

14.0 

10J 


Cogent stands alone 


CHELTENHAM Gold Cup dues were hard to find at Wetft- 
erby yesterday as One Man and Jodami fell in the Rowland 
Meyrick Chase. leaving Cogent to come home alone. One Man. 
the 64 on favourite, unseated Tony Dobbin five out when still 
travelling wdL then two fences later Jodami had moved upsides 
Cogott what falling after jumping foe obstacle. 
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Tuigamala 

curtails 


DESJB^SOW 


St Helens 
revival 


St Helens.25 

Wigan.32 


By Christopher Irvine 


IT WAS the intaxi eating whiff 
of victory that did it for St 
Helens. An epic Stones Bitter 
rugby league championship 
encounter seemed to be theirs, 
only for Va’aiga Tuigamala to 
snatch away the spoils in 
astonishing . fashion at 
Knowsiey Road yesterday. 

Perhaps only a tranquiliser 
dart could have prevented die 
former All Black charging 
through three tackles from 30 
yards like a bull elephant. St 
Helens had led for four min¬ 
utes. after appearing beaten 
when they trailed 20-2 at the 
interval. When Goulding 
squeezed them ahead with a 
dropped goal and Sullivan 
finished a marvellous fourth 
try immediately afterwards, 
the home side had merely to 
keep their heads. 

Ir proved, despairingly, be¬ 
yond them, as Wigan, despite 
being reduced to 12 players iar 
one stage it was 11 in the 
second naif), brilliantly pun¬ 
ished handling errors by Pres¬ 
cott and Joynt in their own 
half. If Tuigamala was the 
executioner, then Offiah was 
the torturer, with a further 
score just before the end. 

Both tries exposed the vul¬ 
nerability of the St Helens 
defence, which had been ex¬ 
ploited fully in the first half. 
There was more than a whiff 
of cordite about a game in 
which there were five sin- 
binnings and a sending-off 
that appeared, ironically, to 
follow the most innocuous 
offence of the lot. 

With the dismissal of Paul, 
for a challenge on Prescott off 
the ball that looked more like a 
pat on the head than a 
deliberate blow, came St 
Helens's opportunity. It was 
not before Tuigamala had 
driven over for his first try, a 
further example of the mark¬ 
ing and tackling deficiences 
that Edwards and Betts had 
earlier taken advantage of. 

These problems, temporar¬ 
ily at least, were smoothed 
over. Whatever Eric Hughes, 
the normally placid St Helens 
coach, said at half-time, 
worked. The 18-point deficit 
was quickly whittled away as 
resources were put into an 
attack that started to hum to 
the tune of Goulding and the 
quicksilver Martyn at 
halfback. 

Within 40 seconds of the 
restart. Joynt had broken the 
Wigan line and Lyon had 
moved inside for the score. It 


was the perfect rejoinder and. 
a minute later, Goulding mas¬ 
terminded another. The scrum 
half drew die visitors’ cover 
and Martyn received a de¬ 
layed pass, running into acres 
of space. 

In the final quarter. St 
Helens drew level, then 
ahead. Goulding might have 
been distracted by missing a 
straightforward penalty, but 
not a bit of it. He worked a 
clever move with Cooper to 
release Martyn for his second 
touchdown, his conversion 
made it 20-20 on the hour, and 
then came the dropped goal 
and Sullivan’s apparent coup 
de grdee. Wide on the left, it 
was a difficult conversion for 
Goulding but. had he kicked 
it. Wigan would have needed 
to score at least twice. 

Such a narrow chink of light 
was all that they needed. The 
concentration of the home side 
wavered and Tuigamala and 
Offiah were there to inflict the 
punishment that has. realisti¬ 
cally. put paid to St Helens's 
title ambitions. 

Tuigamala departed the 
scene of his triumph, a year 
alter the announcement of his 
signing, on a stretcher. A 
collision at the end brought 
him crashing to earth with 
knee ligament damage. He 
could reflect, though, on an 
intervention that has kept 
Wigan firmly on course for a 
sixth successive title. 


SCORERS: St Hotea: Trim: Martyn g). 
Lyon. oJivafL Goals: Gtxitfng (4). 
Dropped goal: Gouldng Wigan: Trim: 
Tuigamala (2). Edwards. Beds. Offiah 
Goals: Boi-sa (61 

ST HELENS: S Prescott. J Griffiths. S 
lottos. D Lyon iSub P VenteS. 67mm). A 


UrtOs. D Lyon isub P vervets. 67mm). A 
Sullivan. T Martyn. B Goutfru; J Neill, B 
Dwyer. A Foggerty. C Joynt. A Pereira (sub- 


I FVAavance. 35): S Cooper. 

WIGAN: H PaJ: J Rotomson isub: S 


Haughlon. 56), V Tugamala. G Connolly. M 
‘ 5awanfc. KSkenett M 


Offiah. F Botica. S I 
Hail. N Com* (sub- T O’Connor. 56). D 
Belts. M Cassidy. A Farrell 
Referee: R Smnn 



□ Keighley Cougars opened 
up a three-point gap at the top 
of the second division as 
second-placed Batley lost in 
the league for the first time 
since November 6 yesterday. 
Keighley overcame a 12-6 defi¬ 
cit at half-time to defeat their 
fellow promotion-chasers, 
Hull Kingston Rovers. 24-12 in 
front of a 4,722 crowd at 
Cougar Park, with second-half 
tries from Pinkney. Robinson 
and Eyres. 

Dewsbury halted Batiey’s 
promotion drive with a 160 
victory in the derby at New 
Crown Flatt Leading 6-0 at 
half-time, thanks to a try from 
Longo. Dewsbury clinched 
victory with second-half tries 
from Ian Bates and Shane 
Williams. Leigh made it three 
wins in a row under their new 
coach. Ian Lucas, with a 24-10 
success over London Broncos. 


Tuigamala. who was instrumental in Wigan’s victory, is hauled down by the St Helens defence yesterday 


Yorkshire pack chase pace-setter 


By Our Sports Staff 


THE PACK of teams pursuing 
Wigan at the top of the Stones 
Bitter championship has a 
distinct Yorkshire look about 
it after yesterday’s matches, 
with Leeds. Bradford North¬ 
ern, Halifax and Castle- 
ford on the heels of the 
leaders. 

However, Leeds encoun¬ 
tered spirited resistance from 
Hull before winning for the 
first time in eight years at The 
Boulevard. 

Leeds appeared to be racing 
towards their ninth successive 
victory when two first-half 
tries from Ellery Hanley — 
taking his tally for the season 


to 18 — helped put them 13-2 
ahead. But Hull fought back 
bravely when Dean Busby 
and Gary Nolan both scored 
tries in the space of 
nine minutes and it took a 
late try from Francis Cum¬ 
mins to give them a 24-20 


victory. 

Halifax had to settle for a 


16-16 draw with Bradford 
when Deryck Fox landed a 
superb goal to tie the scores at 
Thrum Hall after the Great 
Britain, centre Paul Newlove. 
scored his second try of the 
match — his sixteenth of the 
season — in the 57th minute. 

John Schuster, the Halifax 
centre, who is the Stones Birter 
championship leading points- 


scorer. kicked four goals 
to take his season's tally 
to 206. 

Castleford. who are the 
outside contenders for the 
championship. be3t their 
neighbours. Featherstone. 
32-6 to extend their unbeaten 
run to eight matches. Rovers 
failed to recover from the first 
half sending off of Gary H 
Price for .stamping on the 
Castleford scrum half. Tony- 
Smith. 

Simon Middleton, the 
centre, picked up two of 
Castleford's tries and their full 
back. Graham Steadman, se¬ 
cured a 75-yard effort, before 
going off the field with a neck 
injury. 


The Great Britain player, 
Jonathan Davies, whose skills 
have been sorely missed, 
made a winning return from 
injury as a late try by Francs 
Maloney, their stand-off half, 
helped Warrington to an 11-2 
victory at Widnes. 

Workington lifted them¬ 
selves off the foot of the table 
following Hull’s defeat, with a 
23-12 win over Wakefield. 

Oldham brought their sup¬ 
porters some cheer by win¬ 
ning at the Willows for the 
second successive season. 
They triumphed 16-12 and 
Sheffield Eagles defeated 
Doncaster 30-22 in the first- 
ever south Yorkshire first divi¬ 
sion derby. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


RESULTS: Weak 17: Saturday. AUarta 10 
Arcorci 6. fndunapofis 10 Buffalo 9. NY 
Giarts 15 Dates 10: Green Bay 34 Tampa 
Bay 19: New England 13 Chcaga 3, 
Gnctonan 33 PtiiiaMfprua 30. Oevaiand 35 
Seattle 9. Kansas Cflv 19 LA Raiders 9. New 
Cwesans 30 Denver £6. Houston 24 NY Jets 
10: San Diego 37 Pittsftugh 34. Washing- 
ion 24 LA Rams 21 Yesterday. Miami 27 
Detroit 20 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 
East division 



W 

L 

PF 

PA 

"Mi am 

10 

6 

389 

327 

fttew England 

10 

6 

361 

312 

liKfcanapjfc 

8 

8 

30/ 

320 

Bufiato .... 

7 

W 

34ft 

3M« 

NY Jeic . 

.. . 6 

10 

264 

320 

Central dwoton 



'Pittsburgh . 

. 12 

4 

316 

234 

TQeveiand - 

.. 11 

5 

340 

204 

Cmcnrefli 

3 

ii 

276 

408 

Housion . 

. 2 

u 

ZAj 

362' 

Westdlvfcton 



'SanQego . 

. . 11 

5 

381 

306 

tKareas LKy 

9 

7 

319 

29B 

LA Raders 

.... 9 

7 

:*b 

32/ 

Ocrwer . 

. 7 

ft 

347 

398 

SeatUi?. 

6 

70 

28/ 

323 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 
East dh/tskm 
W L 

12 4 
. 9 7 

6 
7 
3 


‘Betas . .. 
NY Giants 

Arana 

Phrfadefotiia 
Washing! on 


PF PA 
414 248 
279 305 
8 23S 267 
3 308 308 
13 330 412 


THE TIMES 


SPORTS SERVICE 


RACING 


Commentary 

Call 0891 500 123 

Results 

Call 0891 100 123 


FOOTBALL 


Reports and scores from 
the FA Carlins Premiership 


Call 0839 555 562 

Reports and scores from the 
Endsleigb Insurance League 

Call 0839 555 512 


Calls CO& 39p per min cheap rate, 
49p per mm at all other limes 


Central dhnsion 

fMtewsoia.. 9 6 335 300 

TGnwnBay. 9 7 382 287 

tOenort . 9 7 357 342 

TOucago. 9 7 271 30? 

Tampa Bay. 6 10 251 351 

Mtesrdntston 

*San Francisco . . 13 2 4S1 275 

New Orieans 7 9 348 407 

Atlanta. 7 9 313 389 

LA Rams. 4 i2 286 365 

•*mn division tvrori play-otl place 

□ Does not indude last right's game San 
FranascG aJ Minnesota 

BASKETBALL ~ 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
(NBA): Denver 105 Seattle 96. Chfoago 107 
New York 104 (OT). 

CRICKET ~ 

DUBBO. Australia: On&dsy tour match: 
JJmbatwsens 277-5 (A Flower 114. G W 
Hot** 911 NSW Country n 195-9. 
2mbat»eans won Oy 82 rare 

DHAKA: SAARC tournament Bangladesh 
172-8. Irxia 171 Bangladesh won tv w» 
run. 

PORT ELIZABETH: Tour match: Eastern 
Province SO-1 O' C Weasels 48 notoull vSn 
Lankans 

CAPE TOWN: Tour match: Western 
Pawnee 330-6 (H D Arierman 118. J Kalis 
S3) v Pakistan. 


CYCLING 


TIME TRIAL RESULTS: Now Forest (10 
mbs) I. C Biooks (VC Canteot) 2Zm 
21 sec. 2. C Ball (Team HarertuB) 23.04:3. R 
Homer (Farahamj 23-SB Team: Poote 


Wheelers. South West London Comtrine 
(10 mBest 1. J Fioud (Festival 2Sm«n 
08sec. 2. M Deen (R&cknon) 25 19.3. A Cote 
(Weybndqei 25 20 Coventry RC 
Cydocross (15 mtesV 1. S 
(Halesowen) 1 hr 2rran JOsec; 2. J Tt 
JBeesion) at 2.10:3. ASier (Royal Sutton) a 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


Stones Bitter Championship 
Castleford 32 Foa ih et sto ne 16 


Castleford: Tries: Mtiffielon 2. Flowers. 
Kemp. Steadman. Wray Goals: Crooks 4. 
Faamerstone: Tnes: Price 2. Moiov 
Goals: Aslan 2. Alt 0.862. 


Haftw 18 Bradford 16 

Halifax: Tries: BakVnn. Bentley Goals: 
Schuster 4 Bradford; Tiles: Newtove 2. 
Doton. Goats: F« 2. AH: 9.601. 

Hull 20 Leeds 24 

Hut Tries: Busby, Jackson, G Nolan. 

Goals: Hewn 4 Leeds: Tries: Hanley 2. 
Cummins. G Hcfroyd. Goals: G Hdroyd 4. 
Alt 6500 

Safford 12 Oldham 16 

Salford: Tries: Blakeley Goals: Biaheiey 4 
Otdham: Tries: Bode. M Crompton Goota: 
Tapping 4. ASH 4.964. 

Sheffield 30 Doncaster 22 

Sheffield: Tries: BraaAenL Carr. Hughes. 
Pncs. Sort. Goals: LuocheseS. Doncaster 
Trias: Eaton. Foster. Lngard. Neal Goats: 
Green 3 Alt 3.500 

St Helens 25 Wigan 32 

St Helens: Tries: Martyn Z Lyon. Sufiwan 
Goals: Goufong 4 Dropped goal: 
Goddng. Wigan: Tries: TurjamaSa 2. 
Betts. Edwards. Offiah. Goals: Bonce 8 Alt 
17.300. 

Wttrington 11 Wttnes 2 

»: Try: Malon^ Gods: Hams 3 
goal: Mackey Widnes. Goal: 
Alt 7.388 


Workington 


28 Wakefield 


12 


WWkfnglon: Tries: hkJiigan 2, Ells. 
Holgale. R Philips. Goals: Manwod 4 
Wakefield: Tries: D Nelson. Prva. Goats: 
Whgtv 2 Alt 2.600 

P W D L F A Pts 


Wigan 

15 14 0 1 568 220 

28 

1 . . 

15 12 1 2 421 2B\ 

25 

Halifax. „. . 

15 it 1 3 431 209 

23 

Bradford 

1611 1 4 422 2S4 

23 

Castleford 

. 16 10 2 3 430 260 

22 

Wamixyon 

1b 10 T 5 391 256 

21 

Si Helens . 

15 10 1 4 418 307 

21 

Oldham. 

15 6 1 8 296 339 

U 

Salford 

15 5 1 9 328 348 

11 

Sheffield 

15 5 0 10 283 378 

1ft 

Doncaster 

15 4 1 10 226 399 

9 

Widnes . 

16 4 1 10 164 376 

9 

WateWd. 

.15 4 011 197 432 

8 

Feahervtn 

15 3 1 11 278 353 

7 

Wortangion . 

15 3 1 11 205 443 

7 

Hufl. 

.15 2 1 12 243 4te 

5 

Second division 


Bramley 

B Hunstet 

16 

Carfista 

22 Barrow 

20 

Dewsbury 

16 Battey 

0 

Keighley 

24 Hufl KR 

12 

Leigh 

24 London B 

10 

Rochdale 

24 Swtnton 

18 

RyodaJe Y 

42 Huddersfield 

12 


P W D L F A 

PIS 

KetoWev - 

Basfev .. 

14 12 1 1 480 157 
1511 0 4 33& 180 

25 

22 

Hull KR . 

15 10 0 5 491 200 

20 

Dwretw 

14 10 0 4 383 199 

20 

London B 

15 10 0 5 351 219 

20 

HudftersfW 

15 9 0 6 376 261 

IS 

L&gh. .. . . . 

15 90 6 375 268 

18 

Rochdale 

16 9 0 7 406 325 

18 

Rvedaie Y „„ . 

15 8 1 6 392 287 
13 8 0 5 288 284 

17 

16 

HurekM 

16 6 0 9 £45 469 

12 

Swollen 

15 5 0 10 274 436 

10 

Bramfey. . 

14 J 0 10 263 273 

a 

CarisJe . _ . 

IS i (Ml 249 459 

8 


RUGBY UNION 


Heineken League 
Fire! (Svision 


Pdntypool 8 Neath 19 

Pontypool: Try: Btten Dropped goaf. 
Ring Neath: Tries: Thomas J Davies 
Pens: McCarthy 3. 

P W □ L F A Pts 


CarcSfl- 13 11 

Pontypridd .... 1210 


Nearn 


13 7 


Efodgena- 12 

Swansea- i' 

Treorctiy- 12 

Newtmdge ..._ 13 

Dunvant - 11 

UarwlS-11 

Aterrilerv- 12 


Pontypool- 13 

Newprm _ 12 


2399 
2 .M3 
4 207 

4 291 

5 256 

7 236 

8 157 

6 174 
6 183 
8 209 

010 189 
0 9 162 


145 22 
144 20 
222 16 

262 15 

221 14 

185 10 
245 10 
196 9 

211 8 
315 8 

347 6 

263 6 


rt£ffitleW .. 


0 13 171 444 Z 
014 S2 704 0 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


f&Jc-off 30 untoso steed 
* denotes afrflekef 


FOOTBALL 
FA Carling Premiership 


• Nottingham Forest v Norwich (7.45) 
Tottenham v Cryslal Pataca. 


Endsiefgh Insurance League 
First division 

Bolton vTranmera. 

Bristol City vSloka. 

Derby v BurrHey . 

Grimsby v Oldham. 

Luton v Sunderland . 

MJfwaB v Watford . 

Portsmouth v Barnsley._. 

Southend v West Bromwich .. 
Swindon v Sheffield Utd 17.45) 
Second division 

* Blackpool v Stockport. 

Bournemouth v Crewe. 

Brighton v Strarebuiy . 

Chester v Brentford . 

Huddersfield v Rotherham . . 

Leyton Orrenl v Swansea. 

Oxford Lltd v Wycombe . . 
Plymouth v Bristol Rovers 
Wratham v Peterborough 

Third division 

Barnet v Giltngham (7 45). 


Cartsfo v Bury ... 
■rvseur 


Doncaster v Scunthorpe 

Fufoam v Cotchesler. 

Hereford v Exeter f 12.30). 

Lincoln v Darfrnion ... 

Northampton v Chesterfield_ 

Rochdale v Walsall 


Scarborough v MansfeW . 
Torquay v Hartlepool 


DIADORA LEAGUE: First dMaon; Tool¬ 
ing and Mitcham v Leyton Second 
diwston: Chcshunt v Ware Tibury v 
Axetey. Third division: Hornchurch „ 
Col re Flo w 

BEA2ER HONES LEAGUE Southern 
dhnsion: WeaKslcme v Ashford Town. 

MINE RVA SOUTH MIDLANDS LEAGUE: 
Premier dnnsion: Bipnlesvrado v 
Dunsabte Old Boys; Brache Sparta v 
Miaon Keynes Wingaie and FrehJflv y 
Harpenaen 

GREAT MILLS LEAGUE: Premier di¬ 
vision: Taunton v Bndpon. 
WJNSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE: Firel 
division: Darcmh Hexhskfe v Cray. 
HH-LENIC LEAGUE: Premier division: 
Atanodon v KMfcuy, Bk*sI» v Bracktoy 
H1.0i. (.nrtortoid v Morenon; C>ren«si« 
v SiMndon Superman ne FartOrd v 
Carterton. Noun Le^h y Banbury 
Shonwood v Afoxmdkiuiy. Tuffley v 
Pegasus Juncus 


INTERLINK EXPRESS MIDLAND ALLI¬ 
ANCE. Wrftarhai v W«i Mu Pofc* 
BORO GAIS LEAGUE OF IRELAND: 
Premier division: EXmdal) v ShamrD^. 
1315 ). lAmaghan v Sliqo ( 215 ): St 
Patrick's Aw v CoBh Ramblers 

JEWSON LEAGUE Premier division: 
Lovwrsiol: v Greal Varmouth 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE First d- 
vi5«n: AFC Lymington v Easltegh. 
Andover v Portsmouth RN. Dowrean v 
Gosport Bcfough: Ryde Sports v Reel 
Tcwn 

NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE 
Premier division: Hallam v Pontefract Cd 
UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE 
FVsl (fivision: Nevrtuven v Wick 


RUGBY UNION 
Club matches 

Askeans v Sldcup (2 33| . 

Boumemouih v Havant f2.M). 

Harlequins v Richmond (2.0). 

Leiaesler v Barbarians (2.45) . 
Musselbmgti v Praston Lodge (2.30). 

Steve Fealey memorial match 
NewbrrJge v Davrshay's Welsh <V \2 30) 

OTHER SPORT 


DARTS: WDC championsNps (to 
Jawary 2. ai Circus Tavern, Purtteol) 


Club matches 


Aberavort 8 Swansea 16 

Aberiltey 20 EbtowVata 3 

(Match abandoned oner rOmni 
Bath 17 Ctrtlon 3 

Bedford 54 Bedfordshire 0 

Berry Hffi 3 Ondertord 12 

Boroughmmr 22 Currie 22 

Bridgend 31 Maesteg 12 

Bristol 19 Newport 5 

Brouglwn Park 13 Sale 27 

Cardfl 33 Caidffl Inst 22 

Coventry 52 Warwickshire 7 

Edinburgh A 20 Edinburgh B 38 

Exeter 12 PresaJenl's XV 20 

Fyfcfc 28 Preston G 7 

Glasgow HK 22 Glasgow Acads 7 

Hartlepool R 3 West Hartlepool 34 

Hawk* 8 Jed-Forest 16 

H awick Trades 31 Haddington 0 

Hereford 8 Ludonians 13 

H«h Wycombe 15 Chairmen s XV 10 

Kebo 18 Serkfrk 6 

Lampeier 6 Llandovery 8 

Llanelli 19 London Welsh 6 

Lydney 5 Gloucester 14 

Melrose 18 Gala 15 

Moseley 27 Rugby 18 

Newcastle G 62 Northern 0 

Northampton 34 String County 15 

OKI Penarthians 3 PWterth 16 

Panygratg 10 Treorchy 17 

Redruth 13 Canfoome 16 

Waterloo 29 Birkenhead Park 24 

Weston-fi-Mare 39 Bridgwater and A10 

WMand 12 Narberth 5 

Wtgton 11 Aspatria 13 


Postponed Mu&setourgfr v Presicm Lodge 
Cancelled: Kendal v Furness. Newbndge v 
Glamorgan Winterers 


YACHTING 


BOC CHALLENGE (log 2 From Cape Town 
» Svdwy) Class I: 1. 3 Cater son (C 
Augur. Fr) 24days 23hr 40mr. 2. Vendee 
Enlwprfses (J van den Heecte. Fr) 300 mSes 

27 1037. 3. Hjilcris QiW fS Pflttengfl. 
US) 28 C2 12. 4. Coyote (D ScJiy. L«Sl 

28 08 04. 5. Nove* South Afnra (j 
Provoveu. SA) 28 20 06 Other pcoiions 
fal 08 00 GMT yesterday with mile:, to 
Sydney |' 6. Thursday's Cbti (A Taytcr. U3i 
1.196. 7. Earn*! Ponou Charentes 2 (I 
Amc^i. Fij 1.655 Class Ik 1. Kodak iG 
Sctdlni. fry 260227.2. Tnje Bti>’ (O Ad,vns. 
Aust 28 04 28 Other posttont (at 08:00) 
3. Noweasrte Auskdha (A rteUaier. Ausl 
639; 4, jimroida II fN Vaughan, i^B) 7«; 5. 
Cornwall |R Davie. GB! 1.032: 6. Sky 
Catcher fN Rows. GB) 1,359 ; 7. Shulen- 
Dohp n (M Saflo. Japan I 2.61ft 8. Henry 
Honipfoiwr |H Mi lc h cJ L GB) 3.061. 


Bucknall 

pardoned 

doctor’s 

orders 


By Nicholas Harung 


DOCTOR Laszlo Nemeth. Ihe 
new England basketball 
coach, who has been quick to 
jetison players reluctant to 
give Iheir full support has 
made an exception with Steve 
Bucknall. an absentee when 
the team begins a three-match 
tour of Iceland in Kefiavik 
tonight. 

Bucknall asked to be ex¬ 
cused the trip when his girl¬ 
friend flew in from Atlanta for 
the Christmas holiday. “I 
cannot approve, but 1 under¬ 
stand Steve and. knowing his 
commitment. I have no prob¬ 
lems,” Nemeth said. “He has 
shown up for every practice 
and his place is secure for the 
qualifying round of the Euro¬ 
pean championship.” 

With the 6ft 6in Thames 
Valley Tiger therefore certain 
to be in the team for the 
tournament at the National 
Exhibition Centre in May. the 
six'players earning their first 
caps in Iceland will be doubly 
keen to impress Nemeth, who 
was the Iceland coach be¬ 
tween 1988 and 1990. The 
newcomers are Mark Harvey, 
the Doncaster player/coach, 
Ian Whyte, of London 
Towers. Neville Austin, of 
Thames Valley, Pluto Vour- 
liotis, of Manchester Giants, 
and Spencer Dunkley. of Sa¬ 
ratov. the Moscow club. 

"They will all gel playing 
time.” the coach said, "and it 
will be a good experience for 
them as the Icelanders are a 
pretty good team considering 
that the country's population 
is only 250.000." England 
move on from the game 
tonight to play in Reykjavik 
tomorrow and Akranes on 
Thursday. 




puts Shula ahead 


DON SHULA, of the Miami Dolphins, already the most 
successful coach in National Football League history, broke 
die record for the most regular-season victories on Sunday 
with a 27-20 victory over the Detroit lions. The win was 
Simla's 319th in the regular season, surpassing the 
legendary Chicago Bears coach, George Halas. Shula 
coached the team bom a motorised scooter on the sidelines 
because be is recuperating from &h Achilles tendon iiqury. 

Last season. Shula. 64. moved past Halas for the most 
wins by an NFL coach overall On November 14.1993, the 
Dolphins defeated Philadelphia 19-14, giving Shula his 325th 
win and moving him past Halas into the top spot on the aft- 
time list Shula has taken six teams to the Super Bowl, 
winning the championship after the 1972 and 1973-seasons. 
In 1972, the Dolphins went 140 m the regular season and 
won all their play-off games, defeating Washington in Super 
Bowl^VII to complete the only perfect season in NFL histoy. 


Boxer on danger list 


BOXING: Danny Nunez. 27. of the Dominican Republic, 
was in a critical condition tola Bangkok hospital yesterday 
after being knocked but in a World Boxing Association 
(WBA) flyweight title bout. Nunez was rushed to Bangkok 
late on Sunday after being beaten by the Thai champion. 
Saen Sor Ploenchrt, in the eleventh round of their 12-round 
contest in the town of Rayon g. 

“At die moment we are satisfied with his response,” a 
hospital spokesman said. “Bat I cannot rule out if things 
take a turn for the worse, that we might have to perform 
brain surgery." 


Wessels stands firm 


CRICKET: Kepler Wessels. who announced his retirement 
from international cricket last week, inspired Eastern 
Province to a good start in a rain-shortened opening day of 
their four-day match against the Sri lankans in Port 
Elizabeth yesterday. The former South Africa captain hit an 
unbeaten 48 as Eastern Province readied 93 for one by lunch 
before the rest of-the (toy was washed out by a persistent 
drizzle. Eastern Province, sent in to bat suffered an early 
setback when Philip Amm was bowled by Chaminda Vaas, 
a left-arm seam bowler, with wily seven runs on the hoard. 


Hammond in Belgium 


CYCLING: Roger Hammond, the British cyritecross 
champion, beads a six-man national team that will ride in 
the fourth round of the World Cup competition in Belgium 
tomorrow and today misses the opportunity to win the 
annual Macdesfiekl race for the third successive year. 
Hammond's team-mates in Belgium will be Steve Douce, a 
professional and Peter Stevenson, Richard Thackray, 
Stuart Blunt and Jonathan Watson, all amateurs. Ham¬ 
mond defends his national title at Sutton Park, 
Birmingham, on January 8. 


Season’s fate in balance 


ICE HOCKEY: The fate of the 1994-95 National League 
(NHLJ season, delayed because of a deadlock in pay 
negotiations, could be derided this week. No cate for 
cancelling the season has been set although the NHL 
commissioner. Gary Bettman. has the authority to (b so if it 
becomes impossible to play the full schedule by Jul} 1. That 
would mean die season starting before January 15. Because 
owners say a two-week training camp is required, toe lock¬ 
out would have to end this week, yet pay talks ae not 
scheduled to start until today at the earliest 


Level pegging at Qban 


SHINTY: Oban Celtic's Boxing Day match at Moss field 
Park ended for the second consecutive year with the present 
side keeping their veterans select to a 2-2 draw. The game 
was played in heavy rain which had persisted overnight 
The veterans adapted more quickly and Robert Duffy gave 
the “old boys" die lead, but Ally Nudds was quick to level. As 
conditions deteriorated, play became concentrated in the 
veteran's goalmouth and Sandy MacLeod put the present 
side in front On a rare breakaway, the veterans were 
awarded a penalty, with which Campbell Clark equalised. 


SNOW REPORTS^;;:?-p 


Depth 

(cm) ConrS&jfis Runs to 
L U Piste Off/p. . resort 


South: Ski Club of Great Britain. L - lower slopes: U - upper; ai - otffidal 


TIMES 

SNOWLINE 

0891 333 568 



WEATHERLINE 0891 333 462 

ConqmbeRSflre osttoek n the skng areas for the iveek &ead 


S'* 0891 311 426 


ski CALL 


For information on all Scottish resorts 



£- 


Weafher 
(5pra) Last 
°C snow 


ANDORRA 

Sokteu 20 40 fair varied art surr -2 22/12 

(Rocky and icy patches tower down; IB of 21 fiffs opei) 

AUSTRIA 

Krtbuhel 20 40 fair varied closed cfoud -5 22/12 

(Cara needed on lower slopes. 40 ot 64 Mis open) 

Mayrhofen 15 25 worn poor dosed cloud -2 22/12 

(More snow needed on worn pistes; 11 ot 19 lifts opei) 
Schladmirn 20 65 fax varied dosed fair 2 23/12 

(Adequate base on weff-groomed pistes: 60 of 78 Mis open) 

St Anton 20 90 far varied fair doud 0 22/12 

(Some runs worn below 1,300 metres; 25 of 32 lifts op?nl 

FRANCE 

Alped’Huez 10 90 fair varied fair fir© -4 20/12 

(Moguls forming after holiday crowtis. 18 of 82 Bits open) 

Avoriaz 20 65 fair varied fair fine -4 22/12 

(Many pistes becoming worn: 18 of *12 lifts open) 

Courchevel 15 80 won varied art fine' -2 21/12 

(Pistes becoming worn and hard packed; 31 of 68 lifts open) 
Vald'lsde 20 100 good crust fair sun -4 21/12 

(Good cover on majority of pistes. 42/52 lifts open/ 

ITALY 

Cerwra 0 200 good varied fair fine -3 20)12 

(Off piste is powder on oust; 22 of 27 Mis open) 

SWITZERLAND 

Murren 15 . 60 tarr varied poor far 0 22/12 

(Good piste skiing on the SchUthom: ten ot 12 lifts open) 

Vertxer IS 90 fair varied worn iar -1 20/12 

(Some good snow remains on upper runs; 24 of 39 lifts open) 
Wengen 20 35 worn varied worn ctouc -2 22/12 

(Mosf pistes now quite rocky, 17 of 25 lifts open) 
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Headwinds Lancashire take honours as Cheshire fall short 

^ ctt-rui i rui 

put brake 
on Hobart 


hopefuls 

By Barry Pickthall 


WITH spinnakers pulling, a 
record fleer of 370 yachts made 
a spectacular sight sprinting 
across Sydney Harbour yes¬ 
terday at the start of the fiftieth 
running of the 619-rafle Syd- 
ney-to-Hobart classic. 

The conditions were ideally 
suited to the former 
Whitbread Round the World 
Race ketch. New Zealand En¬ 
deavour. Raring under her 
new name, Tasmania, she led 
the fleet out alongside the 
smaller Australian maxi. 
Hammer of Queensland. 

Once out at sea, however, 
the moderate southerly 
headwinds gave an edge to 
George Snow’s new 75ft maxi. 
Brindabella, which blasted 
down the New South Wales 
coast at more than ten knots to 
stretch oiit a mile lead over a 
British entry. Longobada. 

Tasmania, which was never 
designed for upwind sailing 
slipped to fourth, but last 
night as die wind eased round 
to the east, the former 
Whitbread winner was back 
in the hunt, running with 
sheets eased just 300 yards 
behind Longobada. 

Surprisingly, there were few 
reported casualties as the fleet, 
which is twice the size of any 
previous race number, dosed 
up in the exit channel to the 
harbour. Several protest flags 
were hoisted, and at least one 
yacht performed a penalty 
360degree turn—not an easy 
manoeuvre is such a large 
fleet — but damage was limit¬ 
ed to one reported collision 
and the dismasting of Hugh 
Lewes's Hobart-based entry. 
Gordon River Cruisers , which 
lost her rig overboard off 
Coogee, 90 minutes after he 
start 

The headwinds, which were 
not predicted to fill in until 
today, have slowed he fleet 
and will now make it harder 
for the leaders to challenge the 
race record set by Jim Kilroy’S 
Kialoa 3 bade in 1975, he last 
year hat the fleet enjoyed 
sleigh-ride conditions all he 
wayto Hobart: 


Another skipper heading for 
Tasmania is the American 
BOC Challenge solo yachts¬ 
man. Amet Taylor. He report¬ 
ed overnight that his 60ft 
yacht Thursday^ Child. which 
lost its rudder within a week of 
leaving Cape Town on the 
second stage of this race 
around he world, last its 
emergency steering during the 
height of another gale yester¬ 
day. 

His initial goal was to head 
for Melbourne to fit a new 
rudder, but later he told race 
organisers. “Hobart looks bet¬ 
ter. I am confident hat 1 can 
wander down here steering 
with sails alone." 

Still more than 1.000 miles 
from he Sydney finish line. 
Amet is likely to be overtaken 
by Isabelle Autissier, the 
French yachtswomen dismast- , 
ed on December 2, who has 
been making remarkable 1 
progress since limping into I 
the Kerguelen Islands to step a 
replacement cruising rig 
shipped out to her from Re¬ 
union Island. 

After a series of 200-miJe 
days. Autissier, who had led 
the fleet by a wide margin 
before calamity struck, is now 
within 1300 miles of he finish 
and due to reach Sydney in 
plenty of time to step a new 
raring mast and rejoin he 
race for he third stage around 
Cape Horn. 

Others also making steady 
progress include he British 
quartet, Niah Vaughan pres¬ 
ently in fourth place within 
class Z COmishman Robin 
Davie, Nigel Rowe and Harry 
Mitchell the 70-year-old pen¬ 
sioner with 3,000 miles still to 
cover. 

Davie, whose 40ft yacht 
Cornwall is one of he smallest 
in the fleet, has made com¬ 
mendable progress in pulling 
more than 350 miles ahead of 
Rowe’s much larger yacht. Sky 
Catcher, which Has followed a 
more northerly route to he 
main fleet 

■■ ■ Results, page 24 



Justin Pidcock, the Cheshire forward, avoids a lunging tackle from a Lancashire defender at Preston in the annual Boxing Day encounter between the counties 


Lancashire.1 

Cheshire .1 

By Sydney Friskin 

THE BOXING Day hockey match 
at Preston yesterday ended with 
Lancashire regaining he trophy 
after drawing with Cheshire In the 
senior match. Cheshire had needed 
a derisive victory to take overall 
honours after the veterans* match 
ended 3-3 and Lancashire had won 
the under-21 game 3-1. 


Cheshire, represented mainly by 
players from the Neston and 
Brooklands dubs, looked stronger 
on paper with he Crutchley broth¬ 
ers. Robert. Sam and Andy in he 
team and their father. Peter, as 
manager. But neither side attained 
mastery under trying conditions, 
with rain frilling almost throughout 
the proceedings. The floodlights 
were switched on at two o'clock, at 
the start of the match. 

Cheshire had he better of the 
exchanges in the first half, Robert 
Crutchley .giving hem the lead 


midway through when he flicked 
the ball into he net from a short 
corner. Lancashire came back 
strongly in he second half and 
Humphries equalised with a well- 
taken goal from open play. In the 
dosing minutes Lancashire were 
deprived of a goal from a penalty 
stroke when Woods hit a post 
In the past this match has been 
played as part of the county champ¬ 
ionship. But under the new format 
Lancashire and Cheshire cannot 
meet again unless they emerge 
winners of their respective pools. 


LANCASHIRE: A Fonhm* (Fornby). N Stanhope 
(Wwrrgton), T Rothun* (Warrington). D Cooke 
tFomtiyj. A Feme (SnuBipcn. captain). S Mather 
(Northern), D Robins (Si Anne's). S Humphries 
(Southport), J Bed (Formbyl. G Dfckan (Warrington). 
J Woods (Doncaster). Substitute used: S Storey 
(Formbyl 

CHESHIRE: C Ashen* Weston): p Edwards 
(Cannot*). R Yeats (Bicoklancfe). D Fax 
(Brooklands). S CrutcMay (Firebrands, captain). A 
Crutchley (Neston), R CrulcWev (Hounslow). J 


Pidcock (Cannock). A Aldred (Brcokiands). D 
Cheshire (Heston). A Tumbul (Neston). Sub¬ 
stitutes used: G Stonotoigfi (Timpertey), A 
Bradshaw (Nation), R wtsemaft (Onion). 
Umpires: G Nash and H Jamson (Northern 
Cartas). 

□ James Molloy, the scorer of seven 
goals in as many matches for 
Surbiton, the national league lead¬ 


ers, is the key forward in the 
President's XI to play Cheam in the 
annual Dick Hollands memorial 
match at Cheam today. With two 
other Surbiton players in the side. 
Miles and Justesen, supported by 
two Richmond players, March ant 
and Elmett, the Cheam president, 
Tony Bennett, is confident that his 
team will maintain its long run of 
successes. 

PRESIDENTS XL M Miles (Sutmoni: O Justesen 
(Surbiton). R amen (Richmond), W Davies 
(Wknbtedon). I Pinks (Sewnoaks). p Miiflaan (OH 
Wateourmans). N Pendta (Chebesrer], J Mohoy 
(Surbiton), G Merchant (Richmond). M Afcocfc 
(Epsom). R Helen (Old WaJcountians) 


South Africans build on King’s strike blow for English pride 

T _ 9 -fn wrtf-i-4- ItyiernnAnns an By a Special provided invaluable experi- five of their eight one-day Richard Harden, of Somerset Somerset slow left 

W III ^1 llll III rSSllI f| Correspondent enoe for foe King’s squad, matches. are former pupils. bowler, who is foe 

** au krl> VDL7J.VU - eight of whom play represen- They were hosted in Perth Richard Yeates. master in groundsman and coach 


SOUTH AFRICA’S bowlers 
needed little time to put New 
Zealand in trouble on foe 
opening day of foe second Test 
match at the Kingsmead 
ground in Durban yesterday, 
bad light ending play at tea 
with the touring team 130 for 
eight. Although the day repre¬ 
sented a good bowling perfor¬ 
mance from South Africa — 
who lost the first Test—there 
was also some poor batting as 
three New Zealanders per¬ 
ished to hook or pull shots. 

Steven Jack marked his Test 
debut with two wickets and a 
catch as South Africa’s seam 
bowlers took command. Fanie 
de Vflliers taking three for 51 
and Brian McMillan three for 
35. Jack's two for 14 in 10 overs 
included the crucial wicket of 
Martin Crowe and Ken Ruth¬ 
erford, the New Zealand cap¬ 
tain, was left to rue his 
derision to bat first after 
winning the toss. 

Although the skies were 
darkening slightly, conditions 
were not dangerous to the 
batsmen when Cyril MitchJey 
and Khizar Hayat, the um¬ 
pires, took the players off two 
minutes before the tea inter¬ 
val. The light did not deterio¬ 
rate. nor did it improve, and 
the last session was lost. 

New Zealand quickly ran 
into trouble, losing their first 
two wickets for 19, but had 
recovered to 56 for two ai 
lunch With Darrin Murray 
andCrowe building aslow but 
solid third-wicket stand that». 
ultimately.added43..; . 


By Our Sports Staff 

The collapse began off the 
last ball of the second over 
after lunch, when Crowe, 
three runs short of equalling 
John Wright’s New Zealand 
record of 5334 in Tests, mis- 
hooked a short ball from Jack 
to de Vflliers at long-leg. It was 
Jack’s second; wicket; his Test 
career had got off to an 
excellent start when he bonded 
Bryan Young and took the 
catch at long-leg to remove 
Steven Fleming during foe 
morning. 

Once Crowe had departed, 
two more wickets went quick¬ 
ly. Rutherford fell without 
scoring when he attempted to 
pull de Vflliers but scooped a 
catch to John Commins. the 
Boland captain who like Jack 


NEW ZEALAND: First torangs 

BAYouwbJack... Z 

O J Murray c Btcfiadson b be WLere 38 

S P Ftemng c J«* b ds VMera.— 4 

MD Cram ctteSflllereb Jack-IB 

"KRRuherfbnJcCcrnmlnsbdoWSasO 

S A Thomson not out-S3 

tA C Parma c Kirsten b McMBan-5 

• MN HartcCronje bMcMillan -S 

S B DoA c Rtahareteon b McMHen .... 0 

DKMorrisonnotou-...... 0 

Extras (b 4, nb 1} -- 5 

ToMfBwktt)'--130 

C Pringle lo baL 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1 -9. 3-1». 3-62. 4-65; 
M6.6-102, M14.8-114. 

BOWUNG:. Jack 10-4-14-2; de VHers 
16*61-31 Mentals 144-23-0-. McMBan 
ti-3«-3i Cronje 1-OOO. 

SOUTH AFRICA: A C Hucteoa G KraSsn 
•WjCrorto, DJCu&mJ NFSTOdes, J. 


was making his Test debut, at 
mid-wicket. Then Murray, 
who had batted for 160 min¬ 
utes for 38. edged de Vflliers to 
the wicketkeper. 

Having omitted both spin¬ 
ners, Clive Eksteen and Pat 
Symcox. Hansie Cronje. the 
South African captain, had to 
rotate his seazners and when 
McMillan replaced de Vflliers 
he responded with a spell of 
three for 14 in five overs. 

Adam Parore gave a catch to 
Gary Kirsten at short leg, 
Matthew Hart edged to Cron¬ 
je in the gufley and Simon 
Doull provided Richardson, 
the wicketkeeper, his second 
catch of the day. Shane Thom¬ 
son was the only New Zealand 
batsman to take on foe 
bowlers successfully. He hit 
nine fours and one six, includ¬ 
ing 26 runs off two overs from 
de Vflliers, as he reached 53 
not out from 54 balls. 

Danny Morrison, foe fast 
bowler, replaced foe injured 
Dion Nash for New Zealand 
while Chris Pringle came in 
for Richard de Groen. Since 
New Zealand recorded a 
memorable 137-run win in the 
first match of foe three-Test 
series in Johannesburg last 
month, they have suffered 
from poor form and a lack of 


By a Special 
Correspondent 

I n recent times, touring 
teams visiting Australia 
have left bruised, battered 
and often beaten. If it is not by 
foe teams themselves, ir is as 
likely to be from foe belliger¬ 
ent sporting psyche of the 
Australian press and public. 

Not so, however, for the 
cricketers of King's College, 
Taunton, who returned from 
Australia for Christmas 
bronzed and beaming, having 
lost a couple of matches, won 
many more, and, in cricketing 
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■ □ jr-on 


\i!/YM 


■Commins. 0 M McMBan. tO J RfcbartJ- 
sen.CR MaBtava, P S de Vifens and 5 D 
.JatSL 

Umpires; -C MHchley (SA) and Khizar 
Heyat(Ps*dstnri). 


.□Hylton Ackerman, the 
Western Province batsman, 
■ scored 118 out of a total of 330 
for six -against a weakened 
Pakistani attack on the first 
day of a four-day match in 
Cape Town yesterday. 


7\ IT 

IN SCHOOLS 


terms, having learnt a great 
lesson for the future. 

The 14-strong squad of Som¬ 
erset schoolboys realised that 
Australians expect nothing 
less than total commitment 
and. after England's defeat in 
the first Test, one of the tour 
party admitted: “There were 
times, such as when the 
emerging players had 
successive victories over Eng¬ 
land. when it was actually 
quite easy to disown the Eng¬ 
land team." 

The 16-day tour, taking in 
Perth. Cairns and Sydney. 


provided invaluable experi¬ 
ence for foe King’s squad, 
eight of whom play represen¬ 
tative cricket: among them are 
Sam Diment. 17, who has 
already played for Somerset 
second XI, Nick Boulton, a 
Transvaal junior, and Gavin 
Armstrong, 15, grandson of 
the former West Indies bats¬ 
man, Roy Marshall. 

The format of the matches 
was limited overs, rarely 
played in English schools, and 
the tour was launched with a 
“return" fixture against the 
Western Australian schools 
champions, Wesley College, 
who plundered 381-4 off 50 
overs, with Ben Holb'oake, the 
brother of foe Surrey all- 
rounder Adam, reaching 62, 
retiring, and then restricting 
King]5 to 191-6 with a style of 
bonding not unlike that of his 
big brother. 

Wesley College’s ground in 
Perth with its flat, fast pitch 
and outfield was a rude awak¬ 
ening for King’s. Four days 
earlier, they had been battling 
through their last rugby 
match of foe season against 
Clifton College in mud and 
drizzle. 

A visit to the Waca, for a 
day/night match between 
Western Australia and 
Queensland whetted the appe¬ 
tite. “Western Australia were 
phenomenal in foe field," Ray 
Codd, the former Rosslyn 
Park and Barbarians full 
back, who has been a master 
atthe school for 12 years, said. 
"The commitment teamwork 
and determination seemed 
streets ahead of county cricket 
Somehow the athleticism of all 
11 players was mesmerising." 
The display certainly inspired 
the Taunton tourists who won 


five of their eight one-day 
matches. 

They were hosted in Perth 
by Hale, whose headmaster is 
foe former Australia cricketer, 
John Inverarity. whose dog¬ 
ged, strokeless defence, and 
flours at foe crease, once 
prompted E. W. Swan ton to 
rename him inforeverity. The 
cricketing connections contin¬ 
ued, while playing Guildford 
Grammar School, Perth, 
when they discovered that the 
headmaster was foe father of 
Tom Moody, the Worcester¬ 
shire and Western Australia 
all-rounder. 

Yet King’s College has its 
own cricketing heritage: Roger 
Twose, of Warwickshire and 


Richard Harden, of Somerset 
are former pupils. 

Richard Yeates. master in 
charge of foe first XL saw a 
different approach in Austra¬ 
lia. "Being arrogant and hav¬ 
ing self-esteem on the field is 
not seen as a problem. They 
dearly teach these things to 
their players. Off foe field, 
they were marvellous hosts. 
Bui they are mentally harder. 
This is because sport is re¬ 
vered. It is a totally recognised 
means of occupying kids. 
Cricket and cricketers are 
everywhere, on TV, in adverts, 
posters, billboards, simply 
everywhere." 

Dennis BreakweJJ, foe for¬ 
mer Northamptonshire and 



King’s boys Bostock. left and Lamey return triumphant 


Somerset slow left-arm 
bowler, who is the head 
groundsman and coach at foe 
school, was impressed by the 
structure and government 
backing for cricket develop¬ 
ment, but believes that cer¬ 
tainly at schoolboy level, there 
is very little difference in 
ability. 

“What I would love to see is 
limited-overs cricket played in 
schools in this country. Many 
of foe touring sides who visit 
our school play limited-overs 
cricket and running between 
the wickets, tighter fielding 
from foe start, and greater 
variation of bowlers is all 
instantly recognisable," said 
Brealcweli. 

"In Australia, seven or eight 
schools will play a round robin 
limited overs tournament at 
foe centre of their season. In 
Perth, some schools play Fri- 
day-Saturday. while in Sydney 
they play over two Saturdays. 
School matches have in¬ 
creased from 50 to 100 overs, 
which gives them a greater 
concentration span.” 

Both the schoolboys and 
teachers believe adopting a 
similar system in England 
could prove highly beneficial 
‘ “Playing limited overs crick¬ 
et as opposed to declaration 
would hopefully lead to faster, 
truer wickets over here, 
schoolboys learning to play 
better off the back foot, and set 
up a stranger competitive at¬ 
mosphere,” Yeates said. 

“We’d like to choose eight or 
so fixtures with other schools 
who have opponents in com¬ 
mon and set up a league. It 
would make the season far 
more stimulating." 

To a man, the tour party 
agreed. 


A STORY IS TOLD of-Donald, a revered ghillie in 
years gone by on a certain loch of our acquaintance. It 
was a, toad - morning for fcrout, the water a glassy c^lm. 

• Donald toiled all morning at the oars while his 
cargo of two. London businessmen caught nothing. 

As lunchtime neared. Donald began to look, for¬ 
ward to the lustrous sherry-gold ^ 

depths of ^e Macallan Matt-Whisky 

which was the customary reward 
for a deserving ghillie. But the otiose 
Sassenachs had other ideas. / 

“No ftehy Donald,” they cried. ; 

“Then no whisky!* Donald said noth- 
ing, and ate bis lunch at some remove. 


Nae Macallan 
Nae fish... 


But the iron had entered his soul. The wind rose. 
And all afternoon while every other boat on the loch was 
landing an almost miraculous draught of trout, Donald 
rowed his clients slowly up and down the one unruffled 
stretch of water. 

When evening came, he deposited his fishless clients 
on the bank, and surveyed them gravely as they rifled 
through their treasuries of insult, goggling like the. trout 
they had so signally failed to capture. 

_ —vnfcgg r “Nae Macallan, ” said Donald at last. 

^HUggS; “Nae fish!” - 

And rowed <SSSa 

off into the M ACIA Y.F.ATg 

SmlBi&mmm gloaming. 
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Return of the perennial 
Nutcracker: Londoners 


are spoilt for choice with 
two fine productions 


ARTS 


TOMORROW 


Film director Louis Malle 
talks about Chekhov, 


Mamet —and his 


own stormy past 





y- • 


The man who 


knew too much 


When the Master sent for John Russell Taylor, 
the former Times film critic expected the worst 



eeting celebrities 
is one thing, get¬ 
ting to know 

them quite 
1 was reflecting on 
this in December 1975. while 
lunching with Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock in his studio dining room, 
as had been my wont, every 
week or so, for the previous 
three years. 

I was preparing to go off for 
my afternoon class at the 
University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia when Hitchcock ob¬ 
served. very deadpan: “Oh. do 
you have to go? I was just 
going — but then, perhaps you 
wouldn't be interested — to 
suggest you might like to see 
the first print of the new 
movie. Family Plot . we're 
calling it now. It’s not quite 
finished, but 1 thought it might 
amuse you .. 

As I phoned the university to 
say that I was unavoidably 
detained, I compared this very 
personal screening with the 
way I had got to see Hitch's 
previous film. Frenzy, and 
how nearly disastrous that 
had been. Ii aU started when 
my friend Fred heard I was 
going to spend a month in 
Hollywood at the beginning of 
1972 Fred was in Lite habit of 
taking items, difficult to obtain 
in .America, to his Hollywood 
friends. He knew that I was 
interested in art nouveau, and 
thought it would be interesting 
for me if I took a special kind 
of mustard from him to the 
producer Jennings La ns, who 
had a great collection of 
Mucha originals l would sure- 
I> like to see. Lang was 
subsequently to find fame as 
the producer of Airport, but at 
this time, more interestingly, 
he was best known as the 
recipient of a bullet from 
fellow producer Walter 
Wanger in a famous parking- 
lot fracas over Wanser s then 
■vife Joan Bennett. 

This did not seem to be quite 
a tactful subject of conversa¬ 
tion. but Mucha was all right, 
so when I arrived in LA I 
called Lang and was invited to 

round for drinks the follow¬ 
ing evening. An hour later his 
secretary called back and 


The day I 


ALFRED 

HITCHCOCK 


asked whether I like to make it 
that very evening: he was 
screening the new Hitchcock 
film. Frenzy — then three or 
four months away from re¬ 
lease — and thought I might 
like to see it Wouldn't I just! 
When this all happened. I 
should say. [ had met Hitch¬ 
cock a couple of times, as film 


C The chance of 
stealing a 
march on the 
world was 
irresistible 9 


critic of The Times . and had 
lurked on the sidelines during 
quite a bit of die London 
shooting of Frenzy. So the 
chance of stealing a march on 
the world was irresistible. 

I duly arrived that evening 
at Lang's house, carrying 
Fred's mustard. Lang was 
amiable enough, but some¬ 
what distrait, with. I felt, half 
an eye on the clock. Eventually 
he said: “Fred tells me you are 
interested in Mucha. Perhaps 
you'd like to take a quick look 
at my collection. Very quick. 
I'm afraid, because Pm run¬ 
ning a movie for guests at 
seven." I said, rather pointed¬ 
ly: “Yes, 1 know'. That's what 
you asked me to come for." 

Anyway, we chatted as we 
looked at his pictures, and he 
said: “Well, stay for another 
drink. Maybe Robert De Niro 
will not turn up after all. and 
then f can certainly show you 
the movie." .And. in the end, 1 
got to see Frenzy, just about 


the first kid on any block to do 

so. 

Of course l loved it. and told 
Lang. He was apparently silly 
enough to confess what he had 
done to Hitchcock, urging my 
high opinion of the film in 
compensation. The result was 
that Hitch was furious with 
him for showing it to the critic 
of an important paper, and 
never spoke to him again. 

But how did that leave him 
feeling about me? Come the 
next Cannes Festival I was to 
find out Frenzy was receiving 
its world premiere there. A 
couple of days before the 
festival screening 1 received a 
mysterious summons. Would 
I come to lunch with Mr 
Hitchcock at noon the follow¬ 
ing day? 

When I arrived at his hotel 
he whisked me away immed¬ 
iately in a chauffeur-driven 
car, along the coast to a 
restaurant in the midst of 
some dreary terrain vague. 
looking like a location for The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. 
The place was absolutely de¬ 
serted, though obviously 
Hitch was well known there, 
and was made much of. Once 
we were seated Hitch turned 
to me and. in his most magis¬ 
terial fashion, intoned: "I ex¬ 
pect you're wondering why I 
wanted to see you quite pri¬ 
vately like this." 

A long, significant pause. "I 
wanted to talk to you about... 
your book The Rise and Fall 
of the Well made Play. It’S an 
absolute classic. Whenever as¬ 
piring writers ask me about 
script construction I tell them 
to read it. Now, what I wanted 
to ask you was.. 

I cannot remember what it 
was he wanted to ask me: 
something about Henry Ar¬ 
thur Jones. I think. But any¬ 
way, we sat there alone until 
4.30pm chatting happily about 
the London theatre of his 
youth, about which, needless 
to say. his knowledge was 
encyclopaedic and his enthusi¬ 
asm profound. And never a 
word about Frenzy, let alone 
Lang and his faux pas. i 
suppose I had passed some 
kind of test. 



CONCERT 



vision 


THE hopes and fears of alTtfs - 
years—and a certain atavistic : 
sense of primitive terror, . 
sides met in the Danish 
N ational Radio Choir'S Lon¬ 
don concert It was somewhat-, 
deceptively called Xhristnaas- 
froin Copenhagen": thasehqp-: 
mg for sugared .pastries and 
glow ing yule-stars may nave 
been in for a bit of a shock. . 

. After the interval it is true, - 
tbere were five tittle Christmas 
ibjrtgs and hymns in'which. - , 
this excellent choir showed 
how' to make a Lutheran 
chorale into the finest of art-- 
songs, each part light and - 
mobile. And, as the four 
square yielded to six lilting 
quavers, the origins of the 
ballad in the hallo, or the - 
dance, sprung wonderfully 
intomind. 

But, with their rapidly 


__ _ ex¬ 
panding' programme, of re¬ 
cordings and tours, the choir 
was hereto show its'mettle. In 
a cunning and chall 
first half the voices were 


Danish NR Choir/ 
Parkman 

St John’s, -- 
Smith Square 1 


Alfred Hitchcock invited John Russell Taylor to see No 53 in his long line of films — after No 52 had led to trouble 


lor Grimm Tales (at the Young 
Vic), one of the best pieces of 
2 k theatre around — and that's 
not just for children — Carol Ann 
Duffy has translated a handful of 
the Grimm Brothers' tales in an 
unsentimentalised way. with a keen 
awareness of their innate poetry. 
Tim Supple, assembling a concen¬ 
trated team, directs with inspira¬ 
tional inventiveness as his actors 
slip between storytelling and play- 
ins all the pans. 

Hansel and Gretel (an outstand¬ 
ing Dan Milne and Sarah 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN: Kate Bassett rounds up the best on offer in London 


Having a great Grimm time 


C. Came ran 1 journey into the forest 
with their cruel mother simply by 
circling the stage in nightmarish 
slow motion, pushing aside a besom 
or a glinting knife held by stationary 
actors as u these are obstructing 
branches. Even the small children 
in the audience, their imaginations 
probably more open than adults' to 
make-believe, seem to have no 
trouble following such sophisticated 
stylisation. 

The aesthetic is at once spartan 
and exquisitely beautiful. While 
“Hansel and Gretel" has a touch of 
Brecht's Poor Theatre, with its tin 
buckets for props, in the “Cinderel¬ 


la" story a shimmering gossamer 
dress floats down from the flies. In 
fact each tale has its own style. The 
Golden Goose is a sort of orange 
velvet Emu with a honky-hom beak. 
As everybody gets stuck ro its rail, 
the company zooms up and down 
the aisles with floppy life-size rag- 
dolls tagging along. 

Then there is the fable, with a 
scorching moral, played out by tiny 
wooden toys — the Mouse, the Bird 
and the Sausage — that are air-lifted 
around their mini-kitchen by Milne 
with the aid of a hook-ended pole. 
Living musicians accompany the 
action, playing ethnic insrruments: 
somerimes singing Celtic-style, else 1 
where drumming with African or 
Indian beats. 

The show may not be for hyper¬ 
sensitive toddlers: there are some 
splendidly scary bits. Linda Kerr 
Scott does a fantastic wicked-witch 


dance, a sort of cannibal horror 
movie stomp, in ghastly rubber 
gloves with great big nails attached. 
Aargh. I have already been to see it 
twice. 


T he Little Angel in Islington is 
a tiny national treasure. This 
pint-size marionette theatre 
for children, adjacent to the work¬ 
shop where the puppets are carved, 
is virtually unchanged since it was 
lovingly converted from a derelict 
chapel in the 1960s. 

Angelo, showing over Christmas, 
is the story of a family of tumblers 
and jugglers travelling round medi¬ 
eval Italy in their horse-drawn 
wagon. The troupe comes into view, 
trekking across the miniature stage 
— a gold-framed window in the wall 
— like marionettes in Cinemascope. 
The hand-and-rod puppets are 
based on drawings by Quentin 


Blake, which beautifully combine 
the ethereal and the funny. 

Angelo, our boy-hero in his Harle¬ 
quin suit treads the tightrope with 
whimsically long bendy legs. By 
contrast. Mama and Papa are 
round-bellied, ruddy peasants, and 
baby Sandro scoots about with a 
head smaller than a tennis ball and 
the rest of his body no bigger. 

One can just about make out the 
puppeteers, all in black, working 
with dextrous intensity and delight¬ 
ful results, creating movements at 
once startlingly lifelike and amus¬ 
ingly defying such limits. 

The piece would be better if the 
narrator, who keeps popping round 
the front were a proper actor rather 
than a puppeteer, and the story 
thread is slightly thin. Angelo's role 
is not dearly central until he meets 
Angelina. She sees him from her 
high balcony and escapes in a 


laundry basket, with his help, 
chased by her pointy-chinned uncle 
who has a nigh-on satanic ability 
literally to take off in pursuit 
But essentially, Angelo is a perfect 
excuse for impossible acrobatics. 
Benno and Beppo. Angelo'S twin 
brothers, balance on the tips of each 
others’ fingers and juggle mysteri¬ 
ously slow-moving cabbages that 
magically turn into whizzing trails 
of green smoke. Enchanting. 


A seasonal but not enthralling 
show for the very young. Mr 
Rabbit Meets Brer Santa (at 
the Puppet Theatre Barge. W9). is a 
cluster of the African-American folk 
tales of Brer RabbiL Mr Rabbit 
outwits Brother Fox. persuading 
Bear to take his place in Fox’s 
basket; escaping from a well by 
enticing Fox to join him below in the 
other bucket; or wriggling out of 


becoming Fox’s Christmas dinner 
by talking Mouse into gnawing him 
out of a sack. 

The animals are unpainted wood¬ 
en string puppets, something like a 
cross-breed between an artist’s joint¬ 
ed model of the human body and 
those modern African carvings of 
antelope and the like. Mr Rabbit has 
rwitchable ears and flappy paws but 
the limbs of a man. 

This staging's black influences, 
and anthropomorphic elements are 
enriching and humorous. The nar¬ 
rator, on tape, speaks with a deep 
mellifluous lilt Fox slinks to a bhies 
sax or. when vexed, jiggles to jazz. 
Mr Rabbit has a “hang-loose" lope 
about his legs-on-threads. However, 
the puppeteers do not truly pinpoint 
creatures’ individual gaits. Several 
children believed Brother Bear to be 
a cow, and I misd ossified the 
unintroduced, unbouncing baby 
rabbits as dwarf jackals. 

Still, the theatre barge, moored in 
scenic Little Venice, is a small snug 
adventure in itself. The tales cele¬ 
brate mischief and (albeit none-too- 
altruistic) survival instincts. It is 
also not every day you see a fox 
sneaking around in a Santa outfit 


in their true lights — and 
darknesses. The fine, trans¬ 
parent homogeneity of sound 
which draws this choir close to 
die classically Nordic Eric 
Ericsbn sound (its Swedish 
conductor. Stefan Parkman, 
trained with him) is just one 
small part of its sound palette. 
It was all but banished for Per 
Norgard’s “Wie ein Kind", a 
piece that tellingly juxtaposes 
the springing gibberish of the 
schizophrenic Swiss 'writer 
WQlflj with a verse fay Rilke. 

Here, the earthiness of the 
Danish voices caithe toVtBe 
fore; and so did the rich 
tapestry of fine cotton fibres, 
thicker woollen . threads, 
bright silks and pastels that 
weave together as the visibly 
individual parts of a strongly 
unified whole, and give the 
choir its distinctive voice. 

This spoke equally eloquent¬ 
ly in an other pairing of poems, 
which also balanced integra¬ 
tion with disintegration, inno¬ 
cence with experience, until 
they coexisted. The Swedish 
composer Sven-David 
Sandstrtim takes Blake’s "Cra¬ 
dle Song" and "The TVger". 
gradually overlaying the one 
with the other, as whispers of. 
“Tyger tyger" disturb the 
slow-moving, dose harmonies 
of the lullaby, and seem to 
speak o£ humanity's deepest 
unspoken fears. 

Those fears rose up and 
shouted out in the choir's final 
tour de force, the “Curse upon' 
Iron" by the Estonian compos¬ 
er Veljo Tormis. An epic 
invocation to and damnation 
of the destructive evil con¬ 
cealed in Iron, it is half 
chanted, half sung in rhythms 
and fragments whose incanta- 
toiy power owes much to the 
Finnish Kalevala epic; and it 
is accompanied by the hollow 
beat of a shaman’s drum. It is 

only, Tormis seems to be 
saying, by reuniting with 
these ancient rhythms and 
eternal values that man arid 
iron, both eartb-bom. will be 
able to exist side by side. 
Neither the message, nor the'' 
choir, will be cpiickly 
forgotten. 


Hilary Finch 


Royal Academy of Arts 
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HAVING flourished for 25 
years, irrespective of fashions 
and trends, the longest-last¬ 
ing trio in rock are finally 
running out of steam. This 
was the last show of a 
worldwide tour that began 
soon after the release of their 
deventh album. Antenna, in 
January. But instead of the 
jokey triumphalism that 
might have been expected, a 
palpable air of weariness 
hung about the band. 

Frank Beard's drums were 
perched atop a giant imita¬ 
tion of a vintage American 
car dashboard. Guitarist Bil¬ 
ly Gibbons and bass player 
Dusty Hill played the open¬ 
ing number, "World Of 
Swirl", alongside him. then 
descended to the stage. 

There were flashes of the 
old magic early on, when they 
pushed off into a sequence of 
favourites beginning with 
^Waiting For The Bus" and 
its inevitable companion "Je¬ 
sus Just Left Chicago''. A 
rarely featured version of 


ROCK 


Bored to 
boogie 


ZZTop 

Wembley Arena 


“Just Got Back From Baby's", 
from IZ Top's First Album , 
was an unlikely highlight, a 
back-to-basics 12-bar, which 
underlined their ability as a 
blues band par excellence. 
Likewise Gibbons's solo at 
the end of “Rough Boy", 
against a simple, repeated 
sequence, provided a rare 
moment of delight. 

Bur new songs such as 
“Fuzzbox Voodoo" and “An¬ 
tenna Head" were mediocre 
at best, and compared with 


previous outings the show 
was a distinctly low-budget 
operation. The lighting was 
unspectacular and there were 
none of the old theatrical 
stunts. 

Instead, the visual element 
was supplied by six statu¬ 
esque women, who disported 
themselves in a variety of 
minimalist costumes 
throughout the set. Clearly 
they had not been hired for 
their dancing abilities, and 
their clumsily graphic illus¬ 
trations of songs such as “A 
Fool For Your Stockings" and 
“Legs" imported the seedy 
aesthetic of the strip club to 
the proceedings. 

Even the concluding volley 
of hits — among them “Sharp 
Dressed Man", "Gimme All 
Your Lovin’" and a version of 
"Viva Las Vegas" which Hill 
could hardly be bothered to 
sing at all — could not dispel 
the impression of a band that 
has lost its golden touch. 


UNDSftYMAGGS 


David Sinclair 



Dusty Hill of Z2 Top, 25 years in the business - and be^ningtofrav 
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A Nutcracker to end all Nutcrackers: Birmingham Royal Ballet’s superb production by Peter Wright is now on show at the London Coliseum 

Christmas feast for eye and ear 


I f gongs were handed out 
for persistence. English 
National Ballet would 
long ago have claimed its 
medal for service to the nation. 
Its Nutcracker is a British 
dance tradition of remarkable 
longevity, the company having 
performed h annually at the 
Festival Hall for more than 40 
years. At least three million 
people have seen it since 1952; 
already more than 250.000 
have seen the current produc¬ 
tion by Ben Stevenson, which 
was premiered in 1991. 

ENB’s production owes its 
success in part to Stevenson'S 
straightforward telling of 
E.TA. Hoffmann's 1816 tale. 
The Nutcracker and the 
Mouse King . and to the cosy 
settings of designer Desmond 
Heeley. Between them they 
have concocted an attractive, 
suitably seasonal Nutcracker 
which sparkles like a German 
Christinas card and fulfils our 
preconceived notions about 
children and Yuletide. 

, The carved oak drawing 
room of Act I — like a cuckoo 
clock writ large — welcomes 
us into the StahJbaum house¬ 
hold with its boisterous brood 
of gift-hungry youngsters and 
the beer-band bellies of 
grown-up family and friends. 
The Land of Snow, which 
follows, is a place where icicles 
glisten like diamonds on the 
wintry landscape; Act IPs 
Kingdom of the Sweets, with 
its flying pastry cook angels 
and colourful bonbons, is a 
visual treat. 


DANCE: London is offered a trio of major productions 
for the holiday season. Debra Craine reviews them all 


Stevenson’s choreography 
services the storyline in a 
pedestrian maimer. The ice 
dance routine for the Snow 
Queen and the Nutcracker 
Prince is more Torvill and 
Dean than Ivanov — and why 
not?—but the national dances 
of Act II lack the fluidity and 
logic of Tchaikovsky's score. 

HappOy, Stevenson’s ver¬ 
sion does give us the chance to 
see two baflerinas at work. 
American guest artist Susan 
Jaffe was the Snow Queen on 
Wednesday’s opening night. 
She adorned her steely interior 
strength with a velvety exteri¬ 
or finish in a performance that 
was accomplished, if a little 
remote. As the Sugar Plum 
Fairy. Agnes Oaks — ENB’s 
resident leading ballerina — 
looked a little pained, but her 
old-fashioned interpretive dec¬ 
oration. especially in the ex¬ 
pressive tilt of her head, was 
lovely. Partnering both 
women was Thomas Edur. a 
Nutcracker Prince of rare 
refinement whose unabashed 
courtliness served him well. 

On Thursday night, at the 
Coliseum, Birmingham Roy¬ 
al Ballet presented die 
London premiere of Peter 
Wrights Nutcracker, surely 
one of the finest Nutcrackers to 
be seen anywhere. Birming¬ 
ham's is an altogether 
grander, more aristocratic af¬ 


fair. The moment the curtain 
rises on Christmas at die 
Stahlbaums it becomes dear 
that we have climbed the 
social ladder. The jolly middle- 
class bonhomie of ENB's ver¬ 
sion here gives way to a well- 
mannered upper-class formal¬ 
ity. These drawing room walls 
are lined in red silk: Mrs 


CENB’s version 
of Nutcracker is 
a British 
tradition of 
remarkable 
longevity^ 


StahJbaum sports a new dia¬ 
mond necklace: servants are 
much in evidence. 

There is also a greater sense 
of magic in the Wright produc¬ 
tion: Drosselmeyer is a seduc¬ 
tive and clever fellow; his 
tricks are more impressive 
and — in the way he repairs 
the broken Nutcracker doll 
without even touching it — a 
little intimidating, too. The 
transformation scene is the 
production’s coup de thfiAtre: 
the Christmas tree becomes a 


creepy tangle of menacing 
vegetation; the giant fireplace 
spurts fire and smoke and life- 
sized rats. Clara inhabits a 
spellbinding, nightmare 
world where Drosselmeyer 
and his dolls reappear as 
fellow travellers in a journey 
through the darker reaches of 
a young girl’s mind. 

Wright's most important de¬ 
cision was to make Clara more 
grown-up. a ballet student on 
the threshold of sexual awak¬ 
ening. This allows him to cast 
an adult in the role — on 
opening night a superb San¬ 
dra Madgwick—and to create 
depictive choreography that 
accentuates her budding wom¬ 
anhood. In the first scene. 
Madgwick fluttered like a 
young girl just discovering the 
opposite sex; in the Land of 
Snow she plunged into a 
flowing current of movement 
with her Nutcracker Prince (a 
majestic and ardent perfor¬ 
mance from Covent Garden 
star Irek Mukhamedov) in the 
evening’s best moment. 

Act II takes Clara to a 
deserted hall of marble col¬ 
umns where Drosselmeyer (a 
charismatic Joseph CipoIIa) 
conjures up a world of exotica 
and where Clara is trans¬ 
formed into the ballerina of 
her dreams. Miyako Yoshida’S 
Sugar Plum Fairy. The grand 
pas de deux between Yoshida 


and Mukhamedov was exqui¬ 
sitely judged: she the consum¬ 
mate ballerina, he the noble, 
unobtrusively attentive 
partner. 


A nother fine partner¬ 
ship — between 
Viviana Durante 
and Bruce Sansom 
— graced the Royal Ballet's 
seasonal offering. Ashton’s 
Cinderella. Made in 1948. 
Cinderella was the first full- 
length classical ballet created 
by an English choreographer 
and despite an occasional 
unhappy misalliance between 
music and movement, it has 
remained a perennial favour¬ 
ite ever since. 

Ashton’s choreography is at 
its best in derru'-caractere 
mode and the panto dame 
stepsisters are one of his finest 
comic creations. But the big 
romantic moments — so lush 
and epic in the Prokofiev score 
— elude him. Especially disap¬ 
pointing is the lack of a final 
confirming pas de deux for 
Cinderella and her Prince.- 
Still there is much to enjoy, not 
least the richly descriptive 
variations: Cinderella with her 
broom, the Dancing-Master, 
the seasonal fairies. 

On Friday, Durante was a 
high-spirited heroine, not pre¬ 
pared to take her unhappy 
domestic situation sitting 
down. Sansom was seductive¬ 
ly boyish and utterly infatuat¬ 
ed with his Cinderella. Both 
danced with confidence in a 
very effective partnership. 


LONDON 

CHRISTMAS AT THE BARBICAN 

S8C ChfcJreris TV preteniar Simon 
Partin hoo* on aftemcwi s funtariho 
children. Teddy Basis Concert The 
London Careen Orchestra {liays a 
selection o/ area svduimg ThefVJi 
Partner, the cncin and. 3! 1 sosc. 
Toddy Besn’Pic nic *so leaUing tfie 
sionM 10 the music d The PrywcVs 
New Ckxtes and The U&y tXcMnp 
Special le&aens ta beahotdeis. 
Barbican &B- Sheet. London EC2 
f07t-£3S 8891 tThrsafte mom. 
300pm® 

In me evening die acetaarwd Mcoarl 
Feadvel Orchestra oHefi Moan In 
Costume Tho programme of Moan 
favourites, rctudng Oerture to Caa 
Fan rude £*» ricsne Nadtimusm and 
Clannet Conoeno. & performed in 
elegant tatts-c&Vivy dresn tan Watson 
commas c^metti a JadcBrvme. 
Barbican, S*. Street, EC2 (071-638 
88311 Toragtt. 730pm £) 

SOUTH BANK FESTIVITIES David 
Wood, a we34nown (ace from BBC's 
Ptay9*ay and JacLanoiy. presents (as 
<**n theatre shorn combing magic, 
music and audfenco parfopejon 
Placed Room. South Bar*. SEJ (071- 
3288800} Ttm fftemoorv-Dec 30, 
3.00pm. 

to addition. 3 new eansMcn at 
Rossmre Ctoderefie opens taragyu A 
Joyously (reverent produdion. Mac 
Theatre London's aedauned 


D THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE.' 
Nigel HaMfwme ar-i&mg as ms 
ditapdared Lord Ogleby Mts 
cfirecUon prettifies and dnvutas the 
play 

Queens, Shatesbuy Avenue. YVJ 
(071-494 50411 McBvSat.730pm.mats 
Sas and Dec 23. £3Qpm. Cue 29. 

3pm. 

FLORA THE RED MENACE 

Attracted staging oIKanter & Ebb s first 
rmsicaj. a sufpnsmg story ol an a8- 
Amencan toymg weh cammunsm. 
Lucy Tregoat m the refe created by Uza 
Mated 

Orange Tree Clarence Street. 
fl’Chmond (081 -540 3833} MarvSat. 

7 45pm: mas Sat. 4pm and Thurs from 
Dec 29.2 30pm No pert Dec 28-27 or 
Jan? UntfFefa4 £l 

□ NEW ENGLAND Retard fWson 
looVs at the EngCsn abroad behavrg 
just as Americans say we da 
Werestmg rfeas and good acting led oy 
Angeta Thome . David BioVe and M#> 
Ford. 

Pit Bart»canCertreEC2 i07t-tS8 
8891). Toraghf. 715pm. Q 

■ OUVERl Lavish revtualoT Bart's 
merry musical Lav on social comma*, 
big on tunes Jonathan Pryee as Fa^n 
PaDaAmi, Argyll St. W1 (071-494 
5020} MorvSat 7 Mom: mats VteJ wrd 
Sat. 2 30pm. Extra mat Dec 29. 

2.30pm.6) 

B THE RIVALS: Richard Cornell's 
ifcaafcto production (ram Chichester, with 
Palma Rajtiedge's spienddy wild Mrs 
Mataprop kto 0 laeo-encrusted windmill. 
Albery, St Martin's Lane. WC2 (071 - 
867 1115) Mon-Sat. 730pm. mats 
Thurs and Sol 3pm UnU Jan 14. 

□ A SPANNER M THE WORKS 

Three retted lawyers persuade a 
granger to submit 10 a moot trial, with 
alarming results, in aagng ol 


NEW RELEASES 

♦ D£ THE MIGHTY DUCKS (U) 

Stale advanOres of America's Ice 
hockey team 01 the Jirior Goochvt! 
Games With Emito Estevez. Director. 
Sam Weeman 

OdeonK Ken si ng ton (0426-914 666) 
Mezzanine (0426-915683) Swiss 
Cottage (071-586 3057) UCJ 
WWteteys (071-792 3303) Warner 
Weet Bid (071-439 4343) 

♦ THE SPECIALIST U5e STerm 
Slone hires explosives expert Sylvester 
Stallone lo avenge her parents' matter 
Empty concocoan that wastes ds stare. 
Witfi James Woods. Enc Robots, Rod 
Se»g0f. Director. Luis Uosa 

MG Ms: Fidham Rood ©(071-370 
2636) Trocedero <071 -434 0031) 
Netting HD Coronet E| (071-727 
6705) lid Whtteleye© (071-792 3332J 
Warner West End (071-439 4343) 

CURRENT 

THE ADVENTURES OF PfUSCILLA. 
QUEEN OFTHE DESERT (15). Two 
drag queens and a transsexual grt 
stuck n the Auatrafien outbade JoyU 
and vulgar romp wnh Terence Stamp. 

M QMk Ch a ises (071 -352 50061 
Hsynartat (071-8391537) 
Shadtosbury Avenue (071-836 6275) 
Tottenham Court Road (071-636 
6148) OdeonK K e n singto n (0426 
914666) Mazz»kie© (0426915683) 
Swiss Cottage (0426914098) 
Screen/Bakar Street (071-935 
2772)ScJWVGreen (071 226 3820) 

♦ JUNIOR (PG). Juvenbpkes 
abomd as Amotd Schwadenegger gets 
pregnant With Emma Thompson and 


TODAY’S EVENTS 


A dally guide to aits 
and entertainment 
compiled by Paul Haynes 


partormance recreates what s one oi 
Rossni's best-loved operas. Unfl Jan 3 
Queen EBzatieth Hall. South Bank. 

SEl 1071 928 88001. Tcnignt. 7 15pm.B 

gLSEWHgRP 

BtRWNGHAM' Thu ren-peco , 
Erprassa Bonga Orchestra, also known 
as the EBO, combines brash 
shommansn^) mD rrAiences as varied 
as swng, salsa, id* and ska in a 
loyous pany that lads unlit me new year 
Ronnie Scott’s. Brood Street (021-843 
4525). Tonight-Dec 31.815pm © 

Abo 4i Snmgham. as we approach 
the 50th amwrsary o! the endttg o< the 
Second World War. the Giertn HHIer 
Orchestra recreates the legend with a 
feaa ot DPtrre tavojrws friihe* 
orgnal ar r a n ga riena Performed In 
weanime US Az Force Band uniforms 
with Paul Arcfttoald on trumpet. 
Symphony Hail. Broad Street. 
Bensngham (021-212 3333) Tomgtu. 
730pm © 

THEATRCLWYD A chance ro ceo 
Dorothy and chuns as they lollmv lha) 
TbBow Buck Reed in the RSC veraon ot 


THEATRE GUIDE 


Jaramy Kingston's assessment 
of theatre showing In London 

■ House tuU. mums only 
B Some seats avetoWe 
□ Seats at all prices 


Durrermatt's J955 racks pray Abeotd- 
tastwxied but ivorth a w£4. 

Greenwi ch Studio. Prince of Orange, 
Greenwich Hgh Si. SE10. [081-858 
2862) Tue-Sun, Bpm LWrt Jar8 

□ A TALE OF TWO Cm ES Alexis 
Derwol plays Damay and Timothy 
Walker & Sydney Canon n Matthew 
France's version ol the Dckens epic 
Greenwich Creoms Hill. S£t0f08l- 
85877%) Mpn-Sai. 7.45pm. maii Dec 
27 and Jan 2.3 30ctn. and all Sets, 
230pm. Untt Feb 4 G 

■ THE THREEPENNY OPERA Tom 
HoAandw dega Machoash rt Km Weir's 
opera Words by the team d writers 
customarily known as "Bertolt Brecrii" 
Phyfcda Lloyd's splendid revwaf 

Don mar Warehouse. Ehrfham 31. 

WC2 (071-36017321 Mcn-SaL 8pm. 
mats Wed and Sal. 3pm. G 

WHISTLE DOWN THE WIND Three 
children find a fugitive m a bam and 
mistake hm let Jesus National Youth 
Music Theatre present the Fkjssoii 
Labey,Richard Taylor musical based on 
the popular Mm 
FBverside StucBo 1. Cnsp Rd. 
Hammersmith. W6 (081-741 2256). Dec 
28-31 ■ 7.30pm. rnEtc Dec 28-31. 
230pm UnW De? 31 B 

■ THE WIND (N THE WILLOWS 
Pamcfc Barlow plays the un&qu3Shable 


CINEMA GUIDE 


Geoff Brawn's assessment ot 
films In London and (where 
indicated artth the symbol ♦) 
on release across the country 


Danny DeVdo. Director, Ivan Redman 
Empire Q10600-888 911) MGMk 
B aker Street (071-935 9772} Fulham 
Road (071-37D 2836) Troeadero (S 
(071-434 0031) UCI WhUaleye © |07i - 
79233321 

♦ MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET (U)' 
John Hughes's gooey tut |ust about 
cigesdbie remake of the 1947 fantasy, 
rwth Richard Attenborough as a 

department store Santa 
Barbican B {071-638 8891) MGU 
Chetoee (071-352 5096) Odeom: 
Kensington (0426 914666} LetCMter 
Square (0428915683) MarMe Arch 
(0436 914501) Swiss Collage (0426 
914098) Ua WhHeleys ® (79E 333?) 
MY PAH LADY (U)- Renptendera 
resitted print oflhe 1964 musical, wfth 
Rex Hamsm, Auttey Hepburn, very 
loikkar tunes and Edwerdwn finery 
galore. Directed by George Cdvor 
MGU StaRasbury Avenue (071-836 
E279) Gate B (071-727 4043} 

♦ THE NIGHTMARE BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS (PG); The Kngot 
Hatowe'en tnes 10 take mar Christmas 
Technically brifert puppet fantasy 
concaved by Tim Burton, directed by . 
Henry Sefe*. 

Barbican fi (071-638 saott MGM 


TbeWcanjofOz Wtihth*^music and 
lyrics d the tamous Mm. 

Main Thastra. MoU (03S3 7551141 
Torvghi-Jur 21. 7 OTbm mats. 2 00pm 

B 

Alteinativaiy. witness the expensive 
afiLtes ol n» fast-twig Toad ci AA 
Mline's r.Md ol To ad Hs9. a version in 
which 1 ■330's jazz meets 1950's 
rtWi n roB Pertarmed by rhe Ctwyd 
Youth Theatre. 

EmtynWlfUam* Theatre. Mold (0352- 
755 114) Toreght Jan 2. 715pm. mats. 
2 15 

LONDON GAt 1ERIES 

BrtHah Museum Byzantine Treasures 
from Brtish CoBecriorK; Pnrcs ot the 
Berboan School; New European 
Applied Arts Gaflenes. (071 -636 
1555) . Ha yw ai ti The Romantic 

Sptm n German Art 1790-1990 tOTi-328 
3144) . National Portrait Gallery 
TheSHwefis. ChnsLna Rossetti (071-306 
0055) .. NationalGaMary T)» 

Young Mfchel3ngaJo (071-839 3321| .. 
Royal Academy The Pawed Page 
(071-439 7438) Sarpenttea 
Rebecca Horn (071-*02 60751 . 

Tate; Whetter. Ctore Gaiety. Bafiecca 
Horn(071-687 8000) ..V&A 
Kafigtvtf Indian Popular Paunng 1800- 
1930, Nehru Gafery, tt» tronworit and 
Gteaa GaUenas (071 -938 
8500). WMachapel VAvidsina 
Best (071-522 7888| 

Tickets available at time of going to 
press; piaase check boot office. 


Toad in ths year's wonderful revival 
Nati o na l (CWeri South Bank. SEl 
®71-928 2252) MotvSaL 715pm. mats 
Wed. Saf and on 7hjrs Dec 29.2pm 
Ufitl Jan 14 Toragtn. 7 15pm. mat. 
200pm B 

LONG RUNNERS 

□ Arcadia. HaymarKet (071-930 8SCUI 

□ Beautiful Thing. DiAe of York's 
(071-8365122) ..BStood 
Brothers Phoenui (071-8571044/. . 

B Buddy Vtctore Palace (071 -834 
1317) . ■ Cote: New London (071- 
4050072) □Copecabana Prince 
of Wales (071-839 5972) . ■ Crazy 
lor You; Pmce Edward (071-734 B951) 
S Don't Dress for Dinner Dixhess 
(077-494 5070.1 B Hvc Guys 
Named Moe. Lync (071-494 5045) 

B Grease- Dommion (071-416 6060) 

B An Inspector CalatAldwych 1071- 
836 6404) . BLasMisdrables. 
Palace 1871-434 (R09> . BMiss 
Saigon- Theatre Royal (071-494 5400) 

□ The Mousetrap- Si Marin's (071-836 

1443) □ Nervate's Island- Ape*. 

(071494 50701 □ On Approval 

Pla/bouse (071-838 4401). OOnce 
on This Island Island (Royalty). t07I- 
494 5090) . B Orriy the Lonely 
PiccadRy (071-369 17341. M The 
Phantom of the Opera: Her Majesty’s 
(071 -494 5400). .□ Tho Prime ot 
Mbs Jean Brrxfle Strand (071-930 
8800). B The Queen arid 1: 
Vaudeville (071-836 9907). DShe 
Loves Me. Sawjy (071-836 8888) . 

□ The Sisters Roaenswelg Old Vic 
(071-928 7516) BStreflgM 
Express Apoto Viaona (071 -628 
86651 . ■ Sunset Boulevard 
Adelphi(071-344 0055).. □ Woman 
in Blade Fcrtire (071-836 22381 
TkJret nlamiatnn suppted by Sooety 
of London Theatre Correct at Dme of 
going to prase; piaasa check boo 
ofltosi 


Chetoee (071-352 5096) Odeons; 
Kensington (0426914666) Swiss 
Cottage (0426 914098) West End 
(0426-915 574) Scraen/Gresn (071-226 
35201Screen/Baker Street (071-936 
2772) UCI WHteleysB (071-792 3332) 

♦ THE PAQEUASTER (U) Macaulay 
CtAun. In cartoon term, enpys bland 
adventures In IW werid cl books 
Drrecrore, Joe Johnston and Maunce 
Hum. 

UGM Chaises (071 352 5096) 

Odeons: Kensington (0426 914666) 
Swiss Cottage (0426 914Q98) West 
End (0420815574) Ud WNteleys B 

(071 7923332) 

♦ PRINCESS CARABOO (PGl. Airy, 
amusteg Ittsurieal cSverewa w*h 
Phoebe Caies as the myetenous girt 
bakeved lo be a Far Eastern pnneess. 
With Jim Broadbeni. John Ltthgow. 
Stephen Rea. Wendy Hughes. Director. 
Michael Austin 

MGH Ttocedero B (071-434 0031) 
Odeon Swiss Cottage (0426 914096) 
Plaza (0600 888997) Warner S (071 - 
437 4343) 

THRS COLOURS: RED (15) 
(tietlowsto'5 rwripetfinq Sm about enss- 
crossng bv83, a majestic Qrnax tc-rxs 
trilogy. MAth Irene Jacob and Jean-Uxns 
Tnnrignant 

Chelsea (071-351 3742) 

Curaonfitoyfalr (071-3» 17201 Lumler 
(071 -836 0691) Phoenix (061 -883 
2233) Renoir (071 -837 8402) 

TO LIVE (12) The is a single, 
entfvaifetg family epic horn bating 
Chinese director Zhang Ymou WShGe 
You, Gong Li 

CumnPftoenfe t07i-36B 1721) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


DUQESS 0c 071 494 5070 cc 344 

07 ) 494 StBO^C 4B79977(24hB 7 ] 4444 (nobkglee))e 362 CB(bkgM 

diysnoft^ UUI21Jm I 071-4133321 Eras 8pm, Wed rest 

RON MCOU 1 3pm, Sat 5praS 830 



OPERA&BAJXET | Trowel f: 

. WmtnrSt.U 

COUSEUHiFI 632 8300 (24htj) | 07(4 

TcMnsSW 3M44M 

The Nmingliam Royal ffafct 

TOE NUTCRACKER 

“Fte'AawaytoavndM 

Mcrectaf” SinTtoM 
UNn.7JAMMRTTafey.Tte A 

SB 130 & 730, Toroor & Fri 730 


STATE OPBtA M VBM 
TdabJawl A Ssnan Gukta <Juv 
Jut AMde On-Line, 10 
Mteftnr St, Lcndan W1V 4BQ. 
_071 434 7338 




TOE NUTCRACKER 

21 Dec-14 Jan 

Eves 7afevn, M* (UM 2 Jto. 7,11, 


ALBERT WC2Td BOOT) 3BB1730 
Ace 0713M 4444 Grpe4133321 


MAGNRSirDEto 


inlheCKthederFesMlhealre 

(soducteiof 

THE RIVALS 

by RCWWD BWO£Y S7BNW4 


□■acted by Reted Cotnl 
Eves 73J IMs Thur & 9M 300 




AUMfYCHOTI 836B40VCC4B7 
9977/ 344 4444 (big lee) 
Safes 0719306123 

The Komi mooted Tbeatts 

production of JBJterdle/s 

AN INSPECTOR CALLS 


tePlere riteter ttoUneisi’s 

EEIBRPAN 


A SAUCT COMTPY" E SM 
NOW M ITS 4th YEAR 

D0NT DRESS 
FOR DINNER 



DINING OUT 


The Night 
of All Nights 

As always. Hie Bcmbaybrasserie an 
New Year's Eve will be a night to 
remember. The Gala Dinner-Dance 
features live musk; champagne and a 
magnificent four course dinner - 
the like of which could only be pr ep ar ed 
by foe world's moist acclaimed 
Indian rest au r a nt And when the 
dining's done, the dancing and 
celebrations continue - through to the 
early hours of 1995. Hie set price, 
including a half-bottle of champagne, 
is only £75 per person. 

Oa this night °f all adgkts, 
there fa only one place to be. 



APOLLO B0/CC Mn 0714M 
3)0)014 444* fen t*g tote 
CC4B7 9377 fbfcg fee) 
TDNYSMnBff JONATHAN COY. 
MOMasEem PAULfwmD- 


KKVllM:T:t^P,>CUl 


A COBBY MTMCK FOG 

byTMFRIH 

TOE HOST DAZZUNQ PLAY 
OF OUR wr DMA Jock 
Tciwto&SM) 
“SMNfteUTd 



apouo mronw cc on 416 

6043 coatn 071 3444444)071497 
SB77 &pe on 416 en^on 413 3321 


raw 


f*r 



TBE PHANTOM 
THEOPHIA 

Dfeeetedly HAROLD PUCE 
NOWBKQTQf 0EC19K 
Bn Mate Wto 8 3M3m 


(SUM) THEATRE Fotegte SL oT 
Kfig e e ay WC2.1 owi wJi fiopi 
H*om Tttoa (jn 494 990 
cc on 497 9977/an 94444*4 
“IMNCNG UP A STORM ON THS 
BLMOMTHESUTDiM 

ONCE ON THE ISLAND 

“SeXUSLY BU0Y«£- SU 
London’s HriHteEvBntt 
ManFdBJDOWedreeiam 
_Ste 6608845 


LYRfG, Stafte Awe BO&ocOTI 
494 5046 CC 344 4444 M W firm 
3*1/7 dhys (fatg fteL oc 40 
9077/7931900 Grps 930 6123 

TheJnWNstwrWnpe 


(CW LONDON Druy Lane WCZ BO 
071406 0072 CC OH 404 4079 3Cr 
344 4444/487 9877 Ops 9306123 
T)€ AICRBV U0OGEBBBV 
TABJOTNIBMUaw. 


CATS 

Evas 7A5 MdsTus&Ste aOO 
Beta Mate 2B A 29 D« si 3pm 
NoMdime27Dec 
UPTOOWNOTADMTTED 
muAwmenuusN 
MOTION. PLEASE BE PR0UPT. 
Bare open te 645 

LBVTED NO. OP SEATS AVAL 



afeea of the fete attar DJ4M 

ON APPROVAL 


.1 Djtll tlf * • ll 


OUr-WOHDBVU." Today 
Eva8.Mtea1lu3.SttS. 


OLD V)C 00071 3287616 TreV^t, 

Ftt7.45.Towr.Tte231.7A5 

Ste4D&80 



SA0LEWS »aLS On 2788916 
ocon 344 4444/an 3407200 
Groups 0714133321)071930 6123 
Fur a fsited Baaaan atelJU 22 
Roy itodd QecffteyHughM 
KeMi Barren it 

•BABES IN THE WOOD* 

Tbs SpecMatev TndNoral 


SAVOY 071836 BBSS cc 2*1/ 
7 Osya no Urg fee487 9877 
Grpu 413 3321/631 2771 


VAUDEVILLE QO/CC B36 SS87 
CC On 497 9877 



C0PACABANA 

“A HUGE HTT’Ind 




TOteBTF-T. 

AfionSte 7.4S Mtts VM & Sll 3iD 
Eten Mtehw27 Dec te^ai 
TOOK UP THE PHONE AND 


FWEGUYS 




Tte8Hi SalrtB & E45 


NATIONAL THEATRE BQOn S3 
232 Grpa 071 620 0741; 38r oc 
1*8 tee CD -W 9577. 
OUVO Today 200 8 7.15, Tcraor 
7.15 THE IN) M TIE 1ML- 
LOWS by Ktnnath Q te tew a 


LYTTLETOH Ton! 730 OUT Or 
A HOUSE WALKS) A 
HAN-Mwicte acanas fen few 
MttigR of DaiB Kheaea dareed fay 
Thaaea de OnpIdteL Tenor 730 

the CHm wara hour irnm 

COTTSLOE Today 230 6 730. 
Toner 730 TWO WSCS WITH 
THE QUSi Adapted by Mary 
Unis tom te aewl by Usds 


PALACE THEATRE 071-434 (BOB 
cc3fte(t*g toe} 071344 
4444/487 9877 
GteftSaln 071830613 
GasnaOn 4941671 
THE WORLDS MOST POPULAR 




Eves 730 Mite Thu A Stf 230 
BAaMf 2BDacai230L 
Latecanem nol adatetod 
untttheMante 

LMTBDNO. of seats avail 

rmOMBDXOFHCE 


A>Mate7haugtoutDBeambar 
&chU antes baa vAhaach 
TcpPrireTicW 
■ Fife OardBons 60m BtaOBca 




snuirrer 88 a 6 MCtratfistew 

071 497 9977 (Mg fe^Graupa 07t 
312l8B4(not*gfee} 

Eves 8. Tun 245, SM5&6 
Tsar eiAgaiha Christo's 


VCnMA PALACE Bn OO & cc 
(No fahg fee) 071 834 1317 CC (tog 
to^07V344 4444/4979977 
GnupeOTI 4133321)0719308123 


The Buddy Ho8y9kvy 
tnuuMrsui 

•BUDDY* 

"WOWERFUL STUH* SutTte 

•BUDDY* 

Mon-lhr SOD fii 530 A 830 
Sat 51)04830 

Mares Part’s: Dec 23 530 & 630 
Dec 31 £00 CM.Y 
Dec 26,27 & Jan 2 600 
ALL SEATS HPIKE 
HEMY530PS1F 


WYNDHAMS 3681736 CC 344 4444 




ALL 4 MAJOR AWARDS 


BLOOD BROTOffiS 


DAZZLMB STYLE* M m Suvfev 
Evn 7.45k Ihte Thu & Ste 300 

Extra Mtomee27 Decal 3pm 


3BI9 On 484 6040 (Alee bln 
toe) 4W 9977/344 4444 


NIGEL HAWTO0RNE in 


STRAND 071930 880Q/CC 0713(4 
4444 {Mn.7 top. no toe* 
PATMC1A HODGE in 


wa ESP 


to 199* 
ICW 

■ASmnBCE HAS A CAST FIT 
FOR THE GODS” Tran 


FRANCES K LA TOUR 


lliSijiaSwlSRls}?! 



Wmh/iE‘;iih/,ii 


SS cc (Bkg ta4 Mv7 dws on 484 
5000/3444444/497 9977 &ps 831 
862^4845454 

10SS SAIGON 

TOC CLASSIC LOVE STONY 




LOMXMPAUADRMBC^CCfln 
4945020)044 4444(El Rttevcte 
on W7 9077 Gps on 930 8123 

JONATHAN PRYCE at 


YOUNG VIC© 

071 928 6363 

:IMM 
ALES 

‘Wonderful 

s'rasonn! 

enterrjinment', 

TICKETS SELLING FAST! 


P4CCADALYIF13BB173V 
071 344 444^071 9877 

BEST NEW MUSCAL 


ROY 0RKS0N STORY 



ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY LONDON 

pi 716388001) 


CAROL Today 200 & 7.i§ 
HE 741: IEN BKJLAHD 

TOriT 7.15 

STRATFORD (01789 295S2? 
RST: TWOJTM Nmr Tort 730 
SWAft CORfOLAHLB TnnT 7J0 
TOft AFTHI EASTER Toni 730 




IfeTI 


TO PLACE YOUR 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

ADVERTISEMENT IN 

THE TIMES 

TRADE ADVERTISERS 
TEL: 071-481 1920 
ADVERTISING FAX NO. 
071^181 9313 
TELEX 
925088 

PRIVATE ADVERTISERS 
TEL: 071-481 4000 

You may use your Access. Amex, 
Diners or Visa card 
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THE TIMES TUESDAY DECEMBER 271994 

• NEXT WEEK: LEGAL PfTFALLS 
OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 


David Pannick, QC, reviews a l egal year in which all sections of the law have been called into question 

A stressful year was had by all 


J ohn Walker, a social worker, 
won damages this year 
against his former employer. 
Northumberland County 
Council, because it had unreason¬ 
ably exposed him to excessive stress 
and so had failed to provide a safe 
system of work. In fact 1994 has 
generally been a year of stress in 
die courts — for lawyers, judges 
and litigants alike. 

The Government has not escaped 
its share: the Court of Appeal held 
that Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, abused prerogative pow¬ 
ers by introducing a new scheme 
for compensating victims of crime: 
the Divisional Court held that 
Douglas Hurd, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. acted unlawfully in author¬ 
ising aid for the Pfergau dam project 
in Malaysia, and that Home Office 
procedures for considering alleged 
miscarriages of justice should in¬ 
volve less secrecy and more disclo¬ 
sure of information. 

Sentences also prompted some 
dissatisfaction. A convicted child 
molester complained that his sen¬ 
tence of nine years’ imprisonment 
was not long enough. “What son of 
sentence is that?" he asked the 
judge. The woman who abducted 
baby Abbie Humphries was put on 
probation for three years, with a 
condition that she receives psychi¬ 
atric care. David Astor. former 
Editor of The Observer, described 
Myra Hindley (serving life impris¬ 
onment for her part in the Moors 
murders) as a "political prisoner'. 

The police and criminal justice 
system generally also came in for 
their share of criticism. Mr Justice 
Ognall concluded that a police 
undercover operation was “a bla¬ 
tant attempt to incriminate a sus¬ 
pect by positive and deceptive 
conduct oF the grossest kind", and 
ordered a not guilty verdict on a 
man accused of the 1992 murder of 
Rachel Nickell on Wimbledon 
Common. 

The European Commission of 
Human Rights found that Ernest 
Saunders did not have a fair trial 
when he was convicted and impris¬ 
oned for his conduct during the 
takeover of Distillers by Guinness. 
The Crown Prosecution Service 
decided nor to charge Mohamed Al 
Fayed after the Prime Minister 


asked that consideration be given 
to whether improper pressure had 
been put on the Government in 
relation to allegations of financial 
misconduct by ministers. 

The jury confirmed its place at 
the heart of the justice system. A 
judge discharged a jury and 
ordered a retrial of a fraud case at 
Exeter Crown Court because two 
jurors complained that a fellow 
juror had fleas. At the Old Bailey, a 
jury was discharged after one juror 
was accused of smoking cannabis 
in the jury room. A man convicted 
of murder was retried (and again 
convicted) because the Court of 
Appeal heard that four members of 
the original jury had used a Ouija 
beard to try to contact the defen¬ 
dant's victims. 

There was a diversity of court 
rulings spanning sport to pop 
music, religious affairs to sexual 
harassment Paul Elliott lost his 
claim for compensation for the 
tackle by Dean Saunders which 
ended his career as a footballer. 
George Michael failed to establish 
that his record contract with Sony 
was "effectively professional slav¬ 
ery" and so an unreasonable re¬ 
straint of trade. A minister of the 
Church of England unsuccessfully 
tried to have the Archbishop of 
Canterbury punished for high trea¬ 
son for allowing the ordination of 
women priests. 


T he Court of Appeal derided 
that planning law prohib¬ 
ited a man from keeping a 
lrfesize model Spitfire on 
his roof. The Attorney-General 
obtained an injunction banning 
Maxwell: The Musical two weeks 
before it was due to open in die 
West End of London. An ecclesiasti¬ 
cal court held that a vicar was 
entitled to prohibit a family from 
inscribing a tombstone with the 
words "dad" and “grandad". A 
yacht designer and his firm were 
awarded more than £1.4 million in 
libel damages for criticism by 
Yachting World of their trimaran. 

After a nine-day hearing, an 
industrial tribunal rejected a claim 
by an executive with the Child 
Support Agency that he had been 
sexually harassed by a female 
colleague. European Commission 






SS'-'-.v-'.T'- 










Stars of the year clockwise. O J. Simpson, John Walker. George Michael Gillian Taylforth, 
Judge Owen Stable. QC and Ernest Saunders, were all under an often unwelcome spotlight 


Regulation No 2257/94 imposed 
quality .standards for bananas, 
including a prohibition on "abnor¬ 
mal curvature”. In the American 
state of Virginia, a jury concluded 
that Loren a Bobbitt was “tempo¬ 
rarily insane" and so not guilty of 
maliciously wounding her hus¬ 
band when she cut off his penis 
with a kitchen knife as he slept 
EastEnders actress Gillian 
Taylforth and her fiance, Geoffrey 
Knights, lost a libel claim against 
The Sun after the newspaper 
reported that a police officer saw 
them haring oral sex in their Range 
Rover on a slip road off the Al in 
Hertfordshire. Mr Knights told the 
jury’ that he had undone his 
trousers because he was suffering 
pain from pancreatitis. As part of 
the evidence, the jury watched 
through the windows of a Range 


Rover in the car park of the Royal 
Courts of Justice as the plaintiffs 
and then two Sun journalists gave 
competing presentations of what 
they said had occurred on the night 
in question, though in each case 
without any loosening of trousers. 

The Court of Appeal allowed an 
appeal against convictions for con¬ 
spiracy to murder and ordered a 
retrial (at which the defendants 
were acquitted) because the trial 
judge had intervened so frequently 
and with such hostility during the 
defendants' evidence that his con¬ 
duct went "far beyond the bounds 
of legitimate judicial conduct" and 
had denied a fair hearing. During 
his closing speech at an Old Bailey 
trial, defence counsel accused the 
judge of using body language ro tell 
the jury that “in his view our case is 
a load of rubbish", an allegation 


O utside the courts, the 
Lord Chancellor wrote 
to circuit judges, stipen¬ 
diary magistrates and 
tribunal chairmen warning them 
that improper conduct, such as 
drink-drwing and actions which 
cause offence on racial or sexual 
grounds, could lead to their dis¬ 
missal for misbehaviour. For the 
first time, judicial appointments (as 
district judges and circuit judges) 
were advertised. A survey revealed 


strongly denied by the judge. John 
Platts-Mills. QC. wrote to The 
Times to say that in his judgment if 
Mr Justice Mel ford Stevenson had 
fairly tried the murder allegations 
against the Kray brothers in 1969, 
in which Platts-Mills appeared for 
the defence, "both twins might well 
have got off". 


that the cost of maintaining some of 

the Judges’ Lodgings in various 
parts of the country was more than 
£10,000 for every week that a judge 
is in residence. 

The Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Thomas Bingham, gave a warning 
that cost and delay were "a cancer 
eating at the heart" of justice. The 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Taylor of 
Gosforth. complained that litiga¬ 
tion was “beyond the means of aB 
save the very rich or those so poor 
as to be in the shrinking band 
eligible for legal aid". The Lord 
C hancell or, Lord Mackay of Clash- 
fern, appointed Lord Woolf to con¬ 
sider and thfen recommend im¬ 
provements to civil procedure. 

Technology arrived in the court¬ 
room. A defendant was told by 
Gloucester magistrates that he 
. risked a prison sentence for con¬ 
tempt when his mobile phone rang 
while he was in the dock faring a 
charge of handling stolen goods 
and be answered the call, whisper¬ 
ing “I can’t talk now". In the 
Falkirk Sheriff Court a lawyer had 
difficulty switching off his musical 
socks. A Scottish sheriff reprimand¬ 
ed two defendants for answering 
questions with “aye” instead of 
“yes". 

Meanwhile, judges made their 
own headlines. At Snares brook 
Crown Court Judge Owen Stable, 
QC. (wrongly described by the 
Daily Mail as a “top judge") told 
three teenage joyriders that if “this 
country had not sold itself down the 
river to Europe" he could and 
would "order each one of you to be 
flogged". 

By contrast in tile Philippines, a 
judge proposed that defendants 
convicted of capital crimes should 
wrestle with cobras inside an aqua¬ 
rium open to public gaze. A High 
Court judge ordered a pensioner to 
pay £4.000 compensation to the 
burglar he shot on his allotment. A 
Swedish court ordered a burglar to 
pay damages of about £250 for 
shocking a parrot that was now 
afraid to stay at home alone. 

But arguably it was in the United 
States where the workings of the 
law attracted most attention. In Los 
Angeles, O J.Stmpson pleaded “ab¬ 
solutely. 100 per cent not guilty” to 
the charge of murdering Ms former 


wife and Iter friend. The kfefo 
Supreme Court decided-to allow 
judges to wear robes in foe eoteujy 
of their dwice, and not just the 
traditional black, “so tang 
choices fit the decorum- of a 

courtroom" _ 

The Illinois Supreme Court 
pi s™*! a fan f t on the length of 
judgments by tawer appellate 
courts: majority opinions canpot 
exceed 20 pages, and concurring 
and dissenting opinions axe con¬ 
fined to five pages. 

A jury in New Mexico 
ordered the McDonald's 
hamburger chant to pay 
damages of $2.9 raOlioa 
{£1.85 million}. Later reduced by &e 
judge to $480 JXXX to an eJderiy 
woman who burnt herself with.'a 
cup of coffee purchased in the 
restaurant and which she spilt in 
her lap while travelling in a car. 

hi San Francisco, a secretary was 
awarded $7.1 million against, her 
former employers, the law firih 
Baker & McKenzie, for sexual 
harassment during the three 
months that she worked at their 
offices. In New York, a man was 
jailed for 18 months for stealing 65 
pairs of shoes owned by Maria 
Trump, the juiy not being persuad¬ 
ed by his defence that he was 
having a “physical, psychological 
and sexual relationship" with the 
footwear. A woman suing Presi¬ 
dent Clinton for alleged sexual 
harassment filed a seated affidavit 
which she claimed described “dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics” of the 
President's genitals. 

The California Court of Appeal 
overturned an award of damages 
for fraud in a case brought by a 
man who claimed that he would 
never have married his wife if she 
had not falsely told ham that she 
loved him and found him sexually 
attractive. The court concluded that 
“these are matters better left to 
advice columnists than to judges 
and juries". 

Lawyers throughout the world 
are hoping that in 1995 litigants will 
continue to see courts as the forum 
for the resolution erf their problems. 
• The author is a practising barrister 
and a Fellow of All Souls College. 
Oxford. 
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Regina v Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Ex parte World 
Development Movement Lid 
Before Lord Justice Rose and Mr Justice 
Scon Baker 

(Judgment November IQJ 
The Secrexary of Sau? lor Foreign 
Affairs did not have power under section 
IfJ) of the Overseas Development and 
Cooperation Act 1980 to grant Financial 
aid for the purpose of promoting 
development where the provision of aid 
was for a purpose known by the 
government not to be sound economic 
development. 

The Queen's Bench Divisional Court 
so stated when granting an application 
by World Development Movement Lid 
for judicial review of a decision of the 
Foreign Secretary tirade on July IS, 1991 
to make a grant under the 1980 Act for 
funding of the Pergau Dana in Malaysia 
and a decision of April29.1994 by which 
he refused to withhold outstanding 
payments made under the 1980 Act to 
fund the building of the dam. 

The argument before the court was - 
whether the grant in question was for 
the purpose of promoting (he dev¬ 
elopment of Malaysia. 

Section I of the 1980 Act provides: “(I) 
The secretary of state shall have power, 
for the purpose of promoting the 
development or maintaining the econ¬ 
omy of a country or territory outside the 
United Kingdom, or the weUare of its 
people, to furnish any person or body 
with assistance, whether financial, tech¬ 
nical or of any other nature.” 

Mr Nigel Fleming QC and Mr Owen 
Davies tor World Development: Mr 
Stephen Richards for the secretary of 
sate. 

LORD JUSTICE ROSE said that 
there were four issues before the court 
First, whether the applicants had 
standing to make the application. Sec¬ 
ond, whether disclosure should be 


ordered of two minutes dated February 5 
and 7. 1991 from Sir Tun Lankester. 
Permanent Secretary in the Overseas 
Development Administration (ODA) to 
the Minister of Overseas Development. 
Baroness Chalker. Third, whether the 
July decision was unlawful. Fourth, 
what the appropriate relief was. if any, 
taking delay into account. 

Mr Pleming had submitted that the 
applicants were a non-partisan pressure 
group concerned with the misuse of aid 
money. If there was a public law error, it 
was difficult to see how else it could be 
challenged and corrected except by such 
an application. 

The question of lawfulness being for 
the court, he submitted that the court in 
its discretion should accept the standing 
of the World Development Movement 
Neither a government nor citizen or a 
foreign country denied aid was. in 
practical terms, likely to be able to bring 
such a challenge. 

Mr Richards submitted that with no 
direct personal interest in funding and 
in seeking to act in the interest of 
potential recipients of aid overseas, the 
appl ican t s ' interest was too remote to be 
sufficient. 

In his Lordship's judgment, standing, 
albeit derided in the exercise of dis¬ 
cretion. went to jurisdiction. But there 
was nothing in R v Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, Ex parte National 
Federation of Self-Employed and Smalt 
Businesses Ltd 01982) AC 617) to deny 
standing to the applicants. 

The authorities referred to seemed to 
indicate an increasingly liberal ap¬ 
proach to standing on the pan of the 
courts during the last 12 years. It was 
also dear from Ex parte National 
Federation of Self-Emploved that stand¬ 
ing should not be treated as a prelimi¬ 
nary issue, but had to be taken in the 
legal and factual context of the whole 
case. Furthermore ihe merits of the 
challenge were an important, if not 


dominant, factor when considering 
standing. 

In the present case there were a 
number of significant boors: the im¬ 
portance of vindicating Ihe rule of law; 
the importance of the issue raised, as in 
R v Secretary of Slate for Social Services 
and Another, Ex parte Child Poverty 
Action Croup and Others Q1990J 2 QB 
540): the likdy absence of any other 
responsible challenger, as in Ex parte 
CPAG and in R v HM Inspectorate of 
Pollution and Ministry of Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food, Ex pane 
Greenpeace fl!994J 1 WLR 570); the 
nature of the bread) of duty against 
which relief was sought: ana the 
prominent role of the applicants in 
giving advice, guidance and assistance 
with regard to aid. 

All. in his Lordship's judgment, 
pointed in the present case to the 
conclusion that ihe applicants did have a 
sufficient interest within section 31(3) of 
the Supreme Court Act 1981 and Order 
53, rule 3(7) of the Rules of the Supreme 
Court. 

It seemed pertinent to add that if the 
Divisional Court in R v Secretary of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs, Ex parte Rees-Mogg (The Times 
July 31.1993; (1994] 2 WLR 115) was able 
to accept that the applicant had standing 
in die light of Ins ‘sincere concerns for 
constitutional issues”, a fortiori, it 
seemed that the present applicants with 
their national and international exper¬ 
tise and Interest in promoting and 
protecting aid to under-developed na¬ 
tions. should have standing. 

As to discovery of the two minutes, ir 
was common ground that in judicial 
review proceedings generally, discovery 
was not available, as it was in a writ 
action under Order 24, rules I and 2 of 
the Rules of die Supreme Court: that an 
application could be made under rule 3, 
which by virtue of Order 24. rule 8 
would be refused if discovery was not 


necessary for disposing of the case fairly, 
and that the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal in R Secretary of State for the 
Environment, Ex pane Islington 
London Borough Council (unreported 
July 19.1991) was pertinenL 

In his Lordship* judgment, although 
the affidavits of the respondent gave 
mani fe st ly in co mp lete summaries of the 
minutes, and of (he advice tendered to 
the secretary of state, the secretary of 
state* letter or May II, 1994 to the 
foreign affairs committee unambigu¬ 
ously assuring that the summaries were 
full and accurate, gave in the circum¬ 
stances, an effective answer to the daim 
for discovery when taken with the 
summaries of the minutes exhibited 
elsewhere in the evidence. 

There was no basis for questioning the 
accuracy of those summaries which in 
the light of Ex parte Islington was a 
necessary prerequisite for granting 
discovery of original documents. 

Furthermore, the summaries pro¬ 
vided the appl i cants with highly valu¬ 
able ammunition to which it seemed 
unlikely that the minutes themselves 
would materially "dn 

On the merits of the substantive 
application Mr Fleming submitted that 
the power conferred by section 1(1) of the 
1980 Act was limited to the purpose 
imposed by die subsection, namely. In 
the present circumstances, for promot¬ 
ing development. That was concerned 
with the authorisation of assistance, not 
projects. 

The correct test was whether die 
secretary of state derided to furnish the 
Malaysian government with financial 
assistance for die purpose of promoting 
devriopmmL Accordingly, he submit¬ 
ted. if aid was to be granted, projects had 
to be "sound development projects*'. The 
Pergau Dam was not 

It was common ground that a power 
exercised outside the statutory power 
was unlawful. In die present case Mr 


Fleming submitted that the power to 
furnish assistance was not absolute or 
unfettered, but could only be exercised to 
advance the purposes for which h was 
conferred. 

He submitted that in the light of 
material in the affidavit evidence of the 
secretary of state, he wss motivated by 
purposes oot permitted by the-statute, 
that his derision was made in reliance of 
irrelevant (acts and matters and in 
defiance of relevant considerations and 
advice, in particular to the effect that the 
prqjea was not sound economic dev¬ 
elopment, and was not made for a 
purpose within seen'cm 1. The crucial 
question in bis Lordship* judgment, 
was whether there was. indeed, a 
purpose within the Act. 

Mr Pfeming submitted that the pro¬ 
vision of aid for a purpose known by the 
government not to be sound economic 
development could not be within section 
1 and in the absence of any evidence that 
financial assistance would be likely to 
promote development, there was no 
room for any wider perspective, such as 
that whkh die secretary of sate referred 
to having beer taken into consideration. 

The reason or motive, Mr Pleming 
submitted, was politicahttr diplomatic, 
namely that the Prime Minister had 
given an undertaking in March 1989 
that Britain would provide aid and trade 
provision support and it would be 
detrimental to British interests to go 
baric on that word. Section I conferred 
no power to make decisions on that 
basis. 

Mr Richards contended that the 
decision to furnish assistance fell 
squarely nothin the power in section 1(1). 
In particular it was furnished for a 
purpose specified, namely a develop¬ 
mental purpose, and the Foreign Sec- 
maty was entitled to take account of 
wider political and economic consid¬ 
erations. It was common ground that 
assistance had to be furnished for (be 


relevant purpose. But. Mr Richards 
submitted, there was no real distinction 
betw ee n “assistance" and “project” 
because in the absence or exceptional 
features, if the project was for promoting 
development, the assistance must be 
also. 

It was also common ground that a 
decision maker could take into account 
political and commerrial consid¬ 
erations. provided that there was a 
sufficient substantive power within sec¬ 
tion 1 of the AO. 

His Lordship was unable to accept Mr 
Richards' submission that it was the 
secretary of safe's thinking which was 
determinative of whether the purpose 
was within the statute. Whatever his 
intention or purpose might have beaut 
was a matter for the courts and not for 
the secretary of sale to determine 
whether, an ihe evidence before the 
court, the particular conduct was. or was 
not. within the statutory purposc. 

As to foe absence of the word “sound” 
from section 1(1), it seemed that if 
Parliament had intended to confer a 
power to disburse money for unsound 
developmental purposes, it could have 
been expected to say so expressly. 

His Lordship was comforted in foal 
view by the way in which successive 
ministers, guidelines, governments and 
white papers, identified by Mr Pleming, 
had. over the years and without excep¬ 
tion. construed the power as trialing to 
economically sound development That 
also, judging from his minutes, was foe 
view of Sir Tim Lankester in 1991 when 
advising foe secretary of sate. 

Where, as in the present case, the 
contemplated development was. on the 
evidence, so economically unsound that 
there was no economic argument in 
favour of the case, it was not. in his 
Lordship's judgment, possible to draw 
any material distinction between ques¬ 
tions of propriety and regularity on the 
ate hand and questions of economy and 


efficiency of public expenditure on foe 
other. The secretary of sate was or 
course generally speaking, fully entitled 
when making decisions, to take into 
account political and economic consid¬ 
erations such as the promotion of 
regional stability, good government, 
human rights and British commercial 
interests. 

In the present case, foe political 
impossibility of withdrawing the 1989 
offer had been recognised since mid- 
April 1989. and had there, in 1991, been a 
development promotion purpose within 
section I of the Act, it would have been 
entirely proper for the secretaty of stale 
to have taken into account also foe 
impact withdrawal would have had 
both on foe UK'S credibility as a reliable 
friend and trading partner and on 
political and commerrial relations with 
Malaysia. 

Bui for the reasons given, there was in 
July 1991 no such purpose within-the 
section and it followed that, in his 
Lordship's judgment, that decision was 
unlawful. 

As to relief, it was not until earlier in 
1994 that material matters could be 
known to the applicants. In any event, 
foe general importance of the matter 
might itself be a reason for resolving the 
substantive issues, even where there had 
been delay, see R v Secreiuiy of State for 
the Home Department, Ex parte Rud¬ 
dock and Others 01987)1 WLR 1482). 

His Lordship was entirely satisfied 
that there was good reason within Order 
53. rule 4 for extending time; and (hat 
the delay provided no basis in itself for 
refusing relief. 

For the reasons given his Lordship 
would grant a declaration that the 
challenged derision of foe Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in July 1991 was 
unlawful. 

Mr Justice Scon Baker agreed. 

Solicitors: Bindman & Partners, Cam¬ 
den: Treasury Sol id lor. 


Bind-over offers no conclusive defence Using tracing documents in personal claim 


Honrihane and Another v 
Commissioner of Police of 
die Metropolis 
Before Sir Thom as Bingham, Mas¬ 
ter of foe Rolls. Lord Justice 
Beldam and Lord Justice 
Hoffmann 

[Judgment December 19] 

The Tact that a prosecution cul¬ 
minated in a party being bound 
over to keep foe peace was not, 
irrespective of other facts, a conclu¬ 
sive defence in law to a claim for 
malicious prosecution brought by 
that party, where the sole founda¬ 
tion, for the hind-over was the 
material on which the prosecution 
had been based. 

The Court of Appeal so held 
when dismissing the appeal of the 
Commissioner of Police of foe 
Metropolis from Judge Quentin 
Edwards who bad declined to 
strike out a claim for malicious 
prosecution brought in West¬ 
minster County Coun against him 
by foe plaintiffs, Joanna, and Sarah 
Hourihane. 

The plaintiffs had been arrested 
following an incident outside a 
public house. Joanna Hourihane 
was charged with assault contrary 
to section 51(1) of the Police Act 1964 
and her sister. Sarah Hourihane. 
was charged with disorderly 
behaviour contrary to section 5 of 
foe Public Order Act 1986. 

When foe matter came before 
the magistrate both sisters dis¬ 
puted the charges, and subject (o 
the court's approval, the Crown 
Prosecution Service offered not to 
proceed if they agreed to be bound 
over to keep the peace and be of 
good behaviour. 

They each agreed. Each was 
bound over in her ' own 
recognisance of E50 far six months, 
foe charges were dismissed and 
costs were awarded in their favour 
from central funds. 

Mr Colin Challenger for foe 


commissioner; Mr Ton Owen for 
the plaintiffs. 

LORD JUSTICE BELDAM said 
that the commissioner had argued 
that in an action for malicious 
prosecution it was essential for a 
plaintiff to show that the prosecu-. 
tion had determined in his favour- 

A person who agreed to be 
bound over roust have been taken 
to have admitted the existence of 
facts justifying a magistrate in 
making such an order. Where 
those facts arose from the same 
events which gave rise to the 
charge for which he was pros¬ 
ecuted he could not contend that 
foe outcome of the case had been 
favourable to him. 

The minute of adjudication was 
said to be conclusive evidence that 
foe proceedings had not ter¬ 
minated in the plaintiffs’ favour. 
But the minute had shown that the 
specific charges were dismissed 
after a plea of not guOty had been 
tendered; that each plaintiff had 
been bound over in the riim of £50 
for six months and that costs out of 
central funds had been ordered in 
their favour. Such orders would 
only be appropriate in the case of 
successful parties. 

The magistrate had made foe 
order binding the plaintiffs over in 
foe exerdse of his powers under 
the Justices of the Peace Act 1361 or 
at common law. The present 
proceedings were not brought on 
complaint to him under section 115 
of the Magistrates' Courts Act 
1980. a power first introduced by 
section 25 of the Summary Juris¬ 
diction Act 1879. 

Had foe plaintiffs' claim been 
founded on such proceedings and 
had they been bound over under 
that section the commissioner's 
submission would have been cor¬ 
rect see Basebe v Matthews (0867) 
LR 2 CP 684) and Everett v 
Ribbands 31952] 2 QB 198). 

A record that on the occasion 


when the charges were dismissed 
the plaintiffs had been bound over 
could not of itself bar their daim 
that foe dismissed charges had 
been maliciously brought. An 
acquitted defendant might be 
bound over. 

Nor did foe fact that an acquitted 
defendant had been bound over 
necessarily mean that the justices 
were satisfied that he had on (he 
occasion in question been guilty of 
conduct amounting to a breach of 
the peace. 

They need only have had ma¬ 
terial before them from whkh they 
could reasonably have considered 
that there was a risk of a breach of 
the peace in the future unless 
action were taken to prevent it 
although they could not act ca¬ 
priciously. They might, however, 
be satisfied that there was such a 
risk even though the conduct of an 
acquitted defendant, if repeated, 
would not have amounted to a 
beach of the peace, provided his 
conduct might stimulate a breach 
by others. 

Where the reason for foe justices' 
action was not obvious they should 
explain to a defendant the reason 
why they proposed to bind him 
over. Here foe plaintiffs had 
argued that foe factual basis for 
the bind-over was never properly 
established and accordingly that 
no inference could be drawn that 
the proceedings against them had 
terminated unfavourably to them. 

Although not significant here, 
that argument demonstrated foe 
need to establish dearly the basis 
of any agreement to be bound over 
as pan of a plea bargain which 
involved the dismissal of charges. 

There might be many reasons 
why a defendant would prefer to 
agree to be bound over to keep the 
peace in future than to run the risk 
of a conviction. A convicted defen¬ 
dant might be bound over as part 
of his sentence. In that case it 
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midnight strikes and the sky is lit by a laser and fire¬ 
work display to rival Disney. The cost in 1999 would be 
£3,250 per person but readers can secure places for 
p?qn per person which includes a on&weelt stay from December 28.1999 at the Four 
Seasons Las Cdlinas Resort, offering, two championship golf courses and 12 tennis courts. 

110 mter ^ competition collect the 18 tokens and answer the 
jj TQlfPN 2 s 18 questions which will appear between December 26 and 
I ■ “ " _ m j Saturday January 14. Send the tokens and answers on a sepa- 



would form part of his antecedent 
records. If he was not convicted but 
bound over ir would not form part 
of his record. 

It was therefore impossible to 
draw any inference that proceed- 

defendant from the^mer^state- 
ment that he was bound over or 
from his agreement to be bound 
over. Here foe court record showed 
that no evidence was offered 
against the plaintiffs and foe 
charges were dismissed. 

As the issue in the civil proceed¬ 
ings was whether those charges 
were brought maliciously and 
without reasonable and probable 
cause foe existence of a record that 
following dismissal of the charges 
the plaintiffs had been bound over 
could not be a ground for striking 
out their claims. The appeal would 
accordingly he dismissed. 

Lord Justice Hoffmann deliv¬ 
ered a concurring judgment 

THE MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS, concurring, said foal the 
court's power under order 13. rule 
5(1 )(b) of the Cbunty Court Rules 
1961 to strike out a daim as 
scandalous, frivolous or vexatious 
could not properly be ecerdsed to 
strike out a daim which was 
unpromising or unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed. only a daim which had to 
faff. 

In a case such as the present that 
meant a daim which was in- 
curably bad in law. So the question , 
was: Was foe fan that a prosecu¬ 
tion culminated in a bind-over, 
irrespective of any other facts, a 
conclusive defence in law to a 
daim in malicious prosecution by 
the party bound over where the 1 
sole foundation for the bind over 
was the material on whkh the 
prosecution was founded? To that 
question his Lordship would an¬ 
swer “No". 

On the plaintiffs' pleaded facts 
the magistrates’ court could 
reasonably have apprehended a 
future breadri of the peace. So there 
was no reason to doubt that the 
jurisdiction to bind over had been 
properly exercised. But no breach 

I of (be peace had been established 

I against foe plaintiffs and neither 
had admitted any breach of the 
peace. 

i Theoretically in law, if improba¬ 

bly in fact, the prosecution against 
them for breaching the peace could 
have been brought without reason¬ 
able or probable cause. 

Solicitors: Solicitor. Metropoli¬ 
tan Police: Magraih & Co. 

Standard of 
proof in 
sexual abuse 

In re 18 fa Minor) (Sexual 
abuse: Standard of proof) 

Where allegations of sexual abuse 
were made, the standard of proof 
had to be commensurate with foe 
occasion and proportionate to the 
subject matter. 

The Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Bakombe and Lord Justice 
Mann) so held on December 6 in 
allowing an appeal brought bj a 
father against the dismissal by 
Judge Overend at Truro County 
Cant on April 19. 1994 of hjs 
application for contact with two 
children aged nine and six when 
there were allegations of sexual 
abuse of an older child. 

LORD JUSTICE BALCOMBE 
said that foe judge had found that 
the issue as to whether the sexual 
abuse had or had not taken place 
was to be determined according to 
the standard of the balance of 
probabilities, wilflm c riminal 
proceedings in which the standard 
of proof was beyond reasonable 


Mohazned Omar and Others 
v Chfiko Aikawa Omar and 
Others 

Before Mr Justice Jacob 
(Judgment December 161 
Information and documents pro¬ 
duced by a bank pursuant to a 
court order granted in relation to a 
tracing claim could be used also 
for foe purposes of mounting 
personal claims against individ¬ 
uals and pursuing parallel rem¬ 
edies in other jurisdictions. 

Nr Justice Jacob so held in the 
Chancery Division, on applica¬ 
tions by the plaintiffs. Mo homed, 
1-afla. and Abdel Aziz Omar for 
further relief against foe defen¬ 
dants: Chiiko Aikawa Omar, 
Chiiko Diana Omar. Coeng 
Corporation Lid Inc and Norfoam 
Enterprises Inc, two Panamian 
companies, Mr Marten Neil 
Furgher and Mr Paul Jempson. 
directors of Coeng. Mr Efrain 
Henriquez. Mr Diogenes 
Arosomena and Mr Jaime AraeU. 
directors of Northern, and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

Miss Elizabeth Jones for the 
plaintiffs; Ms Clare Reffin for the 
defendants. 

MR JUSTICE JACOB said that 


Dr Omar, a rich man. had died in 
1992 tearing a widow and a 
mistress. The plaintiffs, repre¬ 
sentatives of his estate, contended 
that the assets of Coeng and 
North am were effectively part of 
his estate. 

There was prima fade evidence 
that one bearer share in each 
company had been stolen after his 
death by Chiiko Aikawa and 
Chiiko Diana, who, haring con¬ 
trol had been divesting each of its 
assets: for example, Northam had 
sold Dr Omar's fiat, the proceeds 
finishing in the account of Chiiko 
Aikawa in a bank in Paris. 

On November 10 his Lordship 
had made against Morgan Guar¬ 
anty Trust Company a wide- 
ranging tracing order in relation to 
Coeng. based on Bankers Trust Co 
vShapira (1198011 WLR 1275). The 
bank had complied; but silence 
still reigned so far as the other 
defendants were concerned, save 
that Coeng. served at its registered 
office in the Isle of Man. had 
indicated that it did not intend to 
submit to the jursidiction. 

The plaintiffs now sought the 
same order in relation to Northam. 
whose position now appeared 
indistingishable from Coeng y 


That would be granted. In addi¬ 
tion. the plaintiffs sought leave to 
amend their statement of daim (a) 
so as to use what the bank had 
disclosed and (b) to add to it 
persona] claims against Chiiko 
Aikawa and Chiiko Diana- 

Ms Reffin had relied on tha 
apparent narrowness of words 
used by Loud Denning in the 
Bankers Trust case (at pL282AJ as 
limiting use of the disclosed ma¬ 
teria] to "until trial": but "following 
and tracing" must imply complete¬ 
ness up to the establishment of the 
claim: see the result in Norwich 
Pharmacol Co v Customs and 
Excise Commissioners ([1974] AC 
133 and Morton-Norwich Products 
v Iniercen {JI981J FSR 337.341,347- 
350). Here, the use of the discov¬ 
ered documents for a personal 
daim seemed to his Lordship an 
entirely legitimate purpose. 

Ms Reffin further contended 
that to give leave was potentially 
unjust to the bank, in that it would 
fuither erode bank/customer 
confidentiality: while refusal of 
leave might so weaken the plain¬ 
tiffs’ case Aat the bank might 
avoid any more embroilment. 

Those pone had no weight: os 
was pointed out in ihe Bankers 


Trust case, confidentiality was 
broken when there was fraud: the 
case even without the discovered 
material was prina fade strong so 
there would be embroilment any¬ 
way. Leave to amend would 
accordingly be given. 

For the same reasons, leave 
would be granted for the use of the 
discovered material in litigation in 
other jurisdictions and for in¬ 
quiries as to the whereabouts of (he 
shares and the indentity of their 
present holders. 

Finally, the bank had expunged 
from the documents as disclosed 
the name of an Irish company, to 
which it appeared that there had 
been an intention to transfer 
Coeng* assets just after Dr 
Omar's death. 

Ms Reffin contended that that 
company had been no more than a 
speculative wrongdoer; but it had 
been formed, had at one time been 
part of the design and was the 
defendants' creature. Therefore, in 
his Lordship's discretion, he would 
order that its name be disclosed, so 
that the plaintiffs could follow 
through their daim to the maxi¬ 
mum degree possible. 

Solicitors: Farrer ft Co: Slaugh¬ 
ter & May. 
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America's kaifiog product 


Inventor's Helpline, pepr sis 

I HuUy SOM. Leodoo WJ b IM 
0*71 *436- 11 XT'.. 


RACEHORSE OWNERSHIP 

Barry HUli, Trainer ef ikrte Clastic Vmtm in 1994 tar 
MM atH brrdytaribq coin and aJBfy avaOabie for 
purchase. TkefiHy it disable for the Taurrstdh Hougktsm 
Sdtt Staka to bt me or Netmarka in September viik total 
yrixt money mexem cf £500 flOO. 

Thai karta men purchased <a Public Autzum caul tall 
aU to cover coat only. 

Partnadupt ts31 be amsurrat 
The hones eon bt viewed m my Farfnaiom Place Sublet net* 
m modern fadma ht Lambom. 

Enquiries in confidence ux 
BW Bills 

South Bank, La m b om , Berkshi r e 
RGI6 7LL 
Telephone 0488 71548. 
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on short term hire 
freephone 

0800 282266 

Calling from outside the UK 
Phone: 444 (0) 1427 873391 
Fax: 444 (0) 1427 874037 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


START your own Sanitary Bln 
Rental Co m pany. Ho ProOta. 
repeal twtn a ai . owe area. We 

supply eventUDo you n ee d 

Please RfMy hiunedtauey to 
Box No gties 


START A PROFITABLE 
IMPORT, EXPORT 
AGENCY 



SCF it dim ot the world's 
targufUJC.. otistion. trust, 
management and Immigration 
conaulancy Firms. Owned and 
operatBd by quaOsd lawyers aid 
accou ntants w ltn access to 
tasdng {nktihUom tax expats. 


W rate sheet papeF' stating in not more than 15 words why 

you would like to join in the celebrations, to: The Times 
|YjV ■ 1 • % J Millennium 2000 Competition. S Brittons Court. London 

IBr ’ . jPg= EC88 6NG. Closing date January 31.1995. Normal Times 

competition rules apply. 

i hm mm 1 petails of how to book the millennium gala parties, details of 
| which appeared yesterday will appear on Saturday. Further 
J ® ocsfiw2 j information about the parties can be obtained by writing to: 

I *M*BlkraK*Jirs I M jfl enn j um2 O0O limited. Freepost GW 7623. Glasgow G3 
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In his Lordship's judgment foe 
judge had inadequately directed 
himself. He had not beat referred 
to H v Hi K v K (Child abuse: 
Evidence) ([19901 Fan 86,121 k Re 
W (Minors} (Wardship: Evidence•) 
a1990] 1 FLR 203) and Re W 
(Minors) (Sexual abuse: Standard 
of proof) QI994] 1 FLR 419. 429) 
which dealt with foe standard of 
proof in such cases. 

Even if there was no basis to 
challenging foe finding that foe 
driest tfafid had been abused it 
would be surprising m deprive the 
other children of all contact see/f 
v H (Child abuse: Access) 01989] 1 
FLR 212,219). 


BRENTFORD 

DOCK 


RIVER THAMES RESTAURANT/ 
BAR/MARINA COMPLEX 

A pplic a tions are htvdad for the lease tf 
J. Restaurant and Bar 
2. Marina/Mooring Basin 
either et amkde or separate units. 

The complex is part tf S90 private rttsidentud 
deoriopmaaan the bank of the River Thames 
opposite Kea Gardens. D evelop e d m 1978from art 
origind Brand Dockyward, the complex has access to 
the Tided Thames and is dose by the Grand Union 
Ca n a l , the Bar/Restuarant offers a considerable 
opportunity for development to serve resuUatx as 
todsd centre, 

Fuji details from Freeholders 

Chief BxeaarocJZstmma (Brentford Dock) Lid, 

2 Justin Close, Brentfin d Bod, 

Brentford, Middlesex TV88QE. 
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C ome the new year, the 
1980’s Culture of mass 
share ownership will be 
infused with a new, if 
unwanted, element of sophistication. 
More than 120,000 small sharehold¬ 
ers in Northern Electric will be faced 
with a takeover bid. Trafalgar 
House’s £1.2 billion offer will be the 
first for a privatised utility, but 
surely not the last. And the 90,000 
investors backing their local supplier 
could, against the odds, affect the 
outcome. 

For the vast majority of them, the 
flood of paper, doubtless containing 
the usual compelling but contradic¬ 
tory arguments from predator and 
management, each backed by big- 
name merchant banks, will be a 
novel experience. This was not what 
they had in mind when they an¬ 
swered the Government’s call to 
back the private power industry. 
Nor, probably, did the Government 
envisage iL But then, neither expect¬ 
ed the shares to quadruple in value 
in the space of four years. From 
regulatory revolutions to bonanzas 
for executives, utility privatisation is 
Full of surprises. 

You would think that the prospect 
of realising such handsome gains 


Head-scratching time for 
Thatcher’s new investors 


would be a pleasurable thought to 
start 1995. A formal takeover bid 
makes it even more pleasurable by 
avoiding stockbrokers, commissions 
and the need to judge the right 
moment to sell in a moving market 
Yet many of the newcomers will find 
it an unnerving experience. 

First, they will be anxious about 
capital gains tax. Most need not 
worry on the first bid. But the first is 
rarely the last unless the bidder says 
so unequivocally. In this case, small 
investors will face a bewildering 
array of alternative offers from 
Trafalgar, albeit most could safely 
ignore all but the cash. And there is a 
fair chance that the bid will be 
interrupted by a Monopolies Com¬ 
mission investigation. There does 
not seem much call for one. but 
Government might be wise to have 
the issues aired. 

More genuinely head-scratching is 
the mood that hits most small 



shareholders in most bid targets. 
Even if they own only a hundred 
shares out of umpteen million, they 
feel that tire fate of the company, and 
by extension the well-being of British 
industry and the economy, hangs on 
their personal decision to take the 
money or back the company. Profes¬ 
sional investors control about four 
fifths of Northern Electric, the public 


less than 20 per cent In a normal 
takeover battle, the outcome would 
therefore be decided by the fund 
managers. Private investors could 
safely be ignored. In this case, 
winning a majority of the shares is 
not the end of the story for Trafalgar, 
it has to persuade shareholders to 
back a change in Northern's articles 
of association, to remove a clause 
that limits any shareholder to 15 per 
cent of its capital. That requires a 75 
per cent majority of those who 
actually bother to vote. 

Small investors' votes could count 
If Northern's management opposes 
Trafalgar to the end. it will doubtless 
suddenly discover the virtue of 
having all those administratively 
tedious small investors on its books, 
and try to mobilise them to vote 
against Trafalgar. Fluid managers 
will judge purely on money. That is 
not as simple as it sounds. They 
could take the price premium and 


reinvest in other regional electricity 
companies. But they wifi also want to 
establish a high price for any future 
takeovers. 

In making that calculation, they 
will note that Trafalgar has a special 
advantage; it has more titan £200 
million of unrelieved advance corpo¬ 
ration tax that could cut the net cost 
sharply- Small investors might think 
that, as taxpayers, they would be 
sharing part of the cosl 

Local investors are being offered a 
cut in their bills, but Northern could 
doubtless offer as much or more. Far 
more important is whether the local 
electricity monopoly should be re¬ 
sponsible to local shareholders, rath¬ 
er than become a mere subsidiary of 
a distant conglomerate That strikes 
at the heart of (he philosophy behind 
mass share ownership. ■ 

The idea was that investors would 
identify with industry. For utilities, it 
is just as important that a separate 
share quotation makes management 
answerable to local investors. Share¬ 
holders have more dout than a 
monopoly's customers, however weak 
shareholder democracy and however 
strong the monopoly's regulator. 
Local investors wili have to deride 
how much that is worth in cash. 





The Channel Tunnel from the English end: a profits warning and fears of continuing pressure from ferry companies took the shine off celebrations for the first traffic 

No light at end of market’s tunnel 


T here are no prizes for 
guessing the role that 
Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancellor, will be 
playing in this year's City of 
London pantomime. Investors 
have pencilled him in for the 
plum role of Ebenezer Scrooge 
after his performance in the 
saga of Britain’s economic 
recovery, which seems to have 
been running almost as long 
as The Mousetrap. 

His Budgets last month 
were greeted by investors in 
the Square Mile with a deafen¬ 
ing silence. There were a few 
encouraging comments, such 
as “it was a fiscally responsi¬ 
ble Budget" and “this Budget 
leaves the market looking long 
term to the future" 

In truth, there was little of 
substance for investors to 
cheer, and those who had 
hoped it might prove to be die 
catalyst for the seasonal pre- 
Christmas rally that might 
lake the edge off a sadly 
disappointing' 1994 in the equi¬ 
ty market were to be frustrat¬ 
ed- Many investors were 
instead left nursing a “feel- 
bad" factor and wondering 
how soon the Bank of England 
will signal another rise in 
i n teresf rates. 

This was in sharp contrast 
to the previous year when, 
after digesting Mr Clarke's 
proposals, the equity market 
embarked on one of its most 
aggressive and lucrative pre- 
Christmas rallies for many 
years. In the space of just a 
month, it climbed almost 8 per 
cent, with the FT-SE 100 index 
ending 1993 at 3.418.4, 

That late burst of activity- 
provided an opportunity for 
some of 1993’s high-flyers to 
provide extra returns to those 
investors who had had the 
faith to back them. Sadly, that 


has not been the case through¬ 
out a difficult 1994. which has 
left the index nursing a fall of 
10.6 per cent on the year, to 
3.056. The only comfort for 
investors as they look forward 
to 1995 has been the tentative 
pick-up in takeover activity 
towards the close of the year, 
which may account for at least 
four takeover targets appear¬ 
ing among our list of top 20 
best performers in 1994. 

Way out in front, having 
seen its shares virtually dou¬ 
ble in price, from 51Sp to 9S2p. 
is Portals, the paper-maker, 
which has been the subject of ; 
two takeover approaches in 
the past 12 months, albeit from 
the same predator. 

De La Rue, the bank note 
and cheque book printer, first 
opened talks with Portals in 
May. They quickly broke 
down in acrimony after both 
sides failed to agree terms. It 
was not until last month that 
De La Rue derided to tty again 
and sat down to talk terms 
with Portals. After weeks of 


The ‘feel-bad’ factor dominated 
1994, a depressing year for 
investors, says Michael Clark 


talking. De La Rue agreed to 
offer the equivalent of £10.50 a 
share, in a mixture of shares 
and cash, valuing the entire 
company at £682 million. 

Pbrtals’ nearest rival, with a 
leap in its share price of S3 per 
cent, to 228p, is the recovery 
vehicle Berisford Internation¬ 
al. the former food and com¬ 
modity 'trader that almost 
went to the wall a few years 
back after borrowings soared. 

Under the leadership of 
Alan Bowkett chief executive, 
the group appears to have 
turned the comer. Several 
shrewd acquisitions have 
transformed it into an indus¬ 
trial conglomerate. Berisford 
paid about £60 million for 
Magnet, the joinery group, 
this year, plucking it from the 


banks. But Mr Bowketrs big¬ 
gest coup came this month: 
buying WelbilL the US com¬ 
mercial kitchen equipment 
group that supplies fast food 
chains such as McDonald's, in 
a deal worth £300 million. 

Lagging some way behind 
the front-runners, in third 
place, -was British Bio- 
technolgy. with a rise of 64 per 
cent to 542p. The group had 
the good sense to take advan¬ 
tage of its strong share price 
earlier in the year, raising £40 
million by way of a rights 
issue at 400p. 

Investors have been buying 
British Biotechnolog>’ in the 
belief that the company will 
one day come up with a 
winner and provide a cure for 
cancer or Aids. They are 


certainly not buying the 
shares on the group’s past 
performance, having seen 
losses deepen in the first six 
months of the year, from EJL8 
million to £12.6 million. 

Elsewhere in the sector. 
Medeva put up a creditable 
performance in spite of suffer¬ 
ing a setback early in the year 
after a profits warning. 

The other bid targets featur¬ 
ing among the best performers 
indude VSEL — where the 
MonopoUes and Mergers 
Commission is pondering sep¬ 
arate offers from British Aero¬ 
space "and GEC — and 
Northern Electric, the target of 
an unwanted bid from Trafal¬ 
gar House. Lasmo. the oil 
group, gained from the bid 
from Enterprise Oil, even 
though it failed. 

Inevitably, the year pro¬ 
duced a crop of casualties. 
Eurotunnel sprung a leak 
after completion of the project 
and the share price sank 
almost 50 per cent to ZTSp. But 
it was not the water swilling 
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Daly Mad & Gen 938 1360 

Cobhatn 235 336 

Northern Bee 722 1006 

Stabs 62 65 

Socuricor Group 1148 1535 

Stagecoach 168 225 

Spiran-Sarco 340 452 

Sema Grtxp 310 408 

Vendome Luxury 387 505 

Lasmo 111 143*3 

David S Smith 338 507 

Seaboard 370’-: 462 

South Western Bee 665 865 

Medeva 137» 169 

WPP Group _89_ 106 

(Prices, n pence as at the close Ol business on December 23 1994) 
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Fite Art Dov 
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Sente Engineering 
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about at the bottom of the 
tunnel that troubled investors; 
it was die profits warning and 
worries about a further need 
for funding, which took much 
of the shine off the celebrations 
to mark the first traffic passing 
through it No doubt Sir 
Alastair Morton, joint chair¬ 
man. wall be hoping for a pick¬ 
up in the share price (hiring 
1995 as traffic volumes im¬ 
prove. but the group still faces 
tough competition from die 
ferry operators. 

The property and building 
sectors were the first to slide 
into recession and are still 
struggling to emerge from h. 
The consensus seems to imply 
that the housing market re¬ 
mains fiat, with only a small 
improvement in property 
prices. So it should come as no 
surprise that of the 20 worst 
performers, construction com¬ 
panies. building suppliers and 
property developers account 
for almost half. They include 
Persimmon, Wilson Bowden. 
Berkeley Group. Heywood 
Williams. Rugby Group. Mey¬ 
er International. Bradford 
Property, BiJton and Marley. 

Profit warnings generally 
became a daily occurrence 
during the year. leaving inves¬ 
tors wondering just what form 
the much heralded economic 
recovery was taking. Ham¬ 
bros. the merchant bank, duly 
delivered a sharp drop in 
profits after issuing a warning 
just a few weeks earlier. 

Christmas spirit may be 
scarce this year for brokers 
who held out their hand in 
vain for year-end bonuses only 
to receive an Ebenezer 
Clarke/Scrooge response ring¬ 
ing in their ears: “Christmas! 
Bit, Humbug!” 

Here’s hoping that 1995 will 
be more prosperous than 1994. 


. WORD-WATCHING 

.tnswrs from page 32 
CLAVUS 

|c| A pain in the forehead, as though a nail were being driven 
into it. associated with hysteria. “When Thomas complained that 
he was suffering from a davits, a fixed pain in toe forehead. 
Richard said he ought to cover it with his thumb.” 

FARTHINGALE 

(d A seventeenth-century chair with a wide seat a low straight 
back and no arms. “Farthingale chairs were designed for ladies 
wearing wide skirts.” 

GROISE 

M Public school slang for a swot or one who curries favour. 
“Henry was a history scholar, a horrid little groise. who knew 
jolly well that he would have to groise a lot harder if he wanted 
to come out lops.” 

ANAGLYPTA 

(a) A special type of thick embossed wallpaper. 1934. The Times. 
February 15th: “Has he not paperhanger and decorator too, 
hung lincnista and anagtypla. as well as other papers difficult to 
hang?” 

SOLUTION TO WINNING CHESS MOVE 
1 Rxfo+! Kxfb 2 Qc3+ Ke7 3 Qg7 mate. 
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SFO’s winter 
of discontent 

ON TOP of the Guinness 
embarrassment, the Serious 
Fraud Office is suffering a 
Christmas exodus. No fewer 
than four staffers have derid¬ 
ed to depart for new climes. 
Wonryingly for the media; the 
leavers include Claire Gilbert, 
the popular press officer, who 
will be joining Penny Phillips 
in the press office at Ernst & 
Young in the new year. Gil¬ 
bert 2S, leaves after more 
than three years of “no com¬ 
ments” — the SFO's standard 
and fail-safe response to any 
press query. She survived two 
instances of being trapped in 
the SFO's lift — once for 45 
minutes — and was regularly 
telephoned at home after mid¬ 
night by night editors chasing 
leads. Gilbert was seen ca¬ 
rousing with senior police 
officers ai the SFO's local last 
week together with a col¬ 
league. Kevin Dunnett. who is 
leaving the para-legal depart¬ 
ment to try his hand teaching 
English in Singapore. He 
follows Peter Lvnn, 31. who 


has joined the General Medi¬ 
cal CounciL Last out of the 
door is Bill Waite. 35. a senior 
lawyer and veteran of cases 
including Wallace Smith 
Trust and Aulocam. Waite is 
joining Kroll Associates, the 
investigations agency, for a 
reputed 70 per cent rise in 
salary. 

AN ANTIQUE furniture 
shop in Poole, run by Carole 
Holding-Parsons, calls itself 
“Stocks and Chairs” — a 
name suggested by her hus¬ 
band. Alistair, who was a 
stockbroker for 20 years. 

Running it off 

WHILE thousands of Lloyd’s 
names around the country 
relaxed after a good Christ¬ 
mas lunch, Peter Middleton. 
Lloyd's chief executive, was 
pounding the streets. No re¬ 
clining in a comfortable arm¬ 
chair for him. Middleton will 
be indulging in some heavy 
training in preparation for Ihe 
London Marathon on April 2. 
Given that many people run 
the marathon to raise money 
for charity, is the Lloyd's man 


planning to run for 
names.. .or away from them. 
I wonder. 

SEEN on the menu of a 
Chinese restaurant in Dewm: 
Christmas Mandarin Peking 
Duck (takes 24 hours to 
prepare). Please call two 
hours in advance. 

Cut-price cover 

THE Office of Fair Trading’s 
attempt to cut the huge profits 





made on extended warranties 
on electrical goods, launched 
last week after a ten-month 
inquiry, looks as though it is 
already beginning to bite. A 
customer at one of Dixons' 
West End shops braved the 
Christmas rush for a £300 
music centre, and was immed¬ 
iately offered one of these 
highly lucrative deals which 
would insure him against the 
goods failing for an addition¬ 
al three years. The cost was 
£65. He refused. The assistant 
immediately went to £55. He 
refused again, saying he had 
read in the press that extend¬ 
ed warranties were a rip-off. 
"E50T, she shot back in des¬ 
peration. The message is dear 
— it pays to shop around- 

SICN in pawnbroker's win¬ 
dow: Borrow early for 1995. 

Gut reaction 

FROM a Polish tourist leaflet 
seen in Warsaw. “As for the 
tripe served you at the 
Metropol Hotel, you will sing 
its praises to your grandchil¬ 
dren on your death-bed.”. 

Colin Campbell 
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offer to cook him something less-hideousfy I9944shthan 

chips. Marie Burrows. 13. is very good indeed as 

wonder, and Ptter Howell's music is a treat Pcttr iravaHt 
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635am Weather 
7no On Air. with Andrew 
.i.. .McGregor.DvoMMOWerture: 
My Home;,- Telemann 
(Otartel #n:G for tots; two- 

(WiegenSed, Op 41 No t);' 
Wientawsto (Scherzo 
tarantefe); 832 Quartet 
Coffectian Haydn (Siring 
Quartet in B minor. Op 33 No 
1: Wader Quartet] 

9-00 Composer of the Week: 

Rffnsky-Korsafcov (r) 

10.00 Musical Encounters, with 
Edward Bfakeman. 104)5 
Artist of the Week : George 
MaJcoko, organ; Handel 
(Concerto in A Op 7 No 2); 
1CL15 Boesset (Quittez, 
gutftez vos combagne); La 
Bane (Suite in G minor); 
Haydn (Cello Concerto No 2 
in D): George Malcolm 
(Variations on a theme of 
Mozart), Mozart (Symphony 
No 33 h B flat) 

124)0 Music Restored (r) 

1.00pm Wanna P ha har monic 
under Ctyistoph von 
Dohnrinyi; Florin Croitonj. 
violin. Kari Amadeus 
Hartmann (Symphony No 2); 
Prokofiev (Vtafln Concerto No 
2), Tchaikovsky (Symphony 
No 6 in B minor, Paihetique) 
235 Paris 1200; Mark Everist 
introduces music that xvoufc! 
have been heard on the Feast 
of St John the Evangelist, 600 
yews ago n Paris 
235 Baa Baa Black Sheep: In a 
simultaneous broadcast with 
BBC2, the Chorus of Opera 
North and the English 
Northern Philharmonia under 
Paul Daniel perform Michael 
Berkeley's opera, to a text by 


5.55am Shipping 64K> News, IrtcJ 
Weather 6.10 Farming Today 
625 Prayer far the Day 630 
Today, me) 630, 7.00, 7.30. 
8.00, 830 News 635. 735 
Weather 7.45 Thought for the 
Day 8A0 Murderers and 
Other Friends: John Mortimer 
reads a second extract 838 
Weather 

94)0 News 9415 Empfcw Games: 
Craig Anderson explores the 
sports that were spread 
throughout the world by the 
British Empire (r) 

9.30 Alan Bennett's [Maries to 
104)0-1030 News; Terry Welts at 
the World Sendee (FM 
only)- Terry Waite visits Bush 
House, home of ffte BBC 
World Service, which provided 
him with a lifeline while he 
wa3 held hostage In Beirut 
104X> The Daily Service (LW only) 
10.15 Childrens Radio 4 (LW 

only): Cbariottes Web. by 
E.B. White. Final part 
1030 Photo Appreciated: Love 
Letters. The second in a 
senes following six people 
looking lor love in the 
personal columns (r) 

114)0 News; The Forgotten 
Cowboy Gavin Ester heads 
westtofind out about the 
black cowbcy 

1130 Murder hi Mesopotamia: 

Second of a five-part 
dramatisation of the Agatha 
Chnstie novel 

124)0 News; Second to None: The 
Locum Vicar. People who da 
„ olh f people's jobs 
1225pm Hoax! PaneSsts Ddae 
Gray. Miles Kington and John 
Wells try to hoax chairman 
Tim Bnxjke-Tajrfor 125S 
Weather 

14)0 The Work! at One 


David Malouf after Rudyard 
Kipfina. Recorded at the 
Grand Theatre. Leeds . 

5.00 The Musto Machine: Digital 

... teBmaWgJ'hHW 

a ^^Bafannances ft * '<.< 

■ 5-ISTTieChwiglng Orchestra: 
Michael Hal Wrodoces' 
recordings made in 1929-92 
. ty the New York PhJharmonrc 

6.45 Spaaktog of Chopin. L. a 
Planters View: Pianisfs talk 
- about the chaitenges and 
rewards of playing Chopin 
730BBC National Orchestra of 
Wales under David Atherton; 
Margaret FfekL soprano, 
Martm Roscoe. piano. Peter 
Scutthorpe (Piano Concerto); 
Henry Gorecki (Symphony No 

3. Synphony of trie Sorrmvful 
Songs) 

94)0 Samuel Barber: String 
Quartet (Emerson Quartet); . 
Songs (Cheryl Sluder, 
soprano, Thomas Hampeon, 
baritone, John Browning, 
piano) 

93S Cart Maria von Weber. . 

JubrJee Overture. Op 59; 
Symphony No 1 in C (Vlennfl■ 
Academy under Martin 
HaselbocK) 

10.00 Metairie Annttstead, 

soprano, and Scott MkchSK, , 
piano. Songs by Purcell, 
Britten, Rachmaninov, Feut, 
Debussy and Poulenc (r) 
10-45 Book, Music and Lyrics: 
Sporting Lives. Robert 
Cushman presents the first ol 
an eight-part personal view of 
musicals, with songs from 
original cast reoonsngs (r) 

1130-1230am The BBC 

Or ch estr a s: BBC Conceit 
Orchestra under Barry 
Wordsworth 


1.40 The Archer* (r) 135 ...» 

Shipping Forecast 
24» News; Ptnocctrio See 
Choice 

330 in Excess: See Choice 
4.00 News 4.05 On the Road " 

Again: in the second of tour';, 
programmes. Simon Oring. - 1 * 3 * * * * 
retraces the hippy trail of the,” 


1960s to 

44tel FamOy FeeOngsrThe Use of 
Irony. The second of five 
stones for Christmas 
5.00 PM 530 Shipping Forecast : 

335 Weather - — - 
64W Six O'Clock 
6.15 Tides of IB l te nr Kevin 
Connofly visits the Russian 

city of Kornsomolsk (0 
630 Gush: The final episode of 
the comic rwni-senes by Ian ’' 
Hlslop and Nick Newman ; r 

7- 00 News 74)5 The Archers 
730 Anthony dare's Musical ■ 

Metan ch oHa: Professor 
Anthony Clare asks why 

8- 00 pC * XJ,ar ^ 

94)0 In Touch: For people wth a 
visual handicap - -- 
930 Kaleidoscope Feature: A 
profile of the fok singer June 
_ Ttf»r 93B Weather 
10.00 The World Tonight, with 
.. ^ Owen Bennett-Jones 
1045 Book at Bedtime: The 
Diamond as Big as 
«« & F . Scon Ffe0»akJ (2/5) (rV . 
11-00 The New Europeans: David .> 
Lodge visits dance teachs -• 
Silk m Lisbon (r) ... 

1130 Touch of Genius: The tazz- 

nianict fLuvru CkrinM* ■-n-- «• 


i- 5 ™Kncw-Mawer ' - 
l24XMi43am News, tod 1237 ; 
Weather 1233 Shipping. -J 
Forecast 12.43 AsWbrid ' - 
■Service (LW only) _ . C 
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Potter by numbers, with only two to come 


T ake one fantasy woman, one 
ordinary joe — a solicitor, 
crime-writer or song sheet 
salesman will do — mix with a 
generous helping of unromamic 
sex and a couple of grisly murders. 
Raise the temperature thoroughly 
for 90 minutes and garnish with 
some finely chopped memories 
and a few old songs. Et voild . 
ladies and gentleman, the perfect 
Dennis Potter play. 

Am t being unfair to the man 
whose last interview was undoubt¬ 
edly the most powerful television 
of 1994 and whose name will 
rightly be writ large in those year- 
end lists of those who are no longer 
with us? Well, we shall see. 

In 1996 the BBC and Channel 4 
will, as Potter requested, join 
forces to bring us his two last 
works. Karaoke and Cold Laza¬ 
rus . Only then will we discover if 
Potter succeeded in his stated aim 
of writing his finest work before 
that last deadline. But in the past 


ten days the two channels have 
provided less certain tributes, first 
in the shape of the inaccessible 
Secret Friends and second in last 
night* Midnight Movie (BBC 2). 

The good news for those already 
making dares in their 1996 diaries 
is that of the two. Midnight Movie 
proved far the superior. Renny 
Rye, who directed it and will direct 
both Karaoke and Cold Lazarus. 
already had Lipstick on Your 
Collar under his belt and now 
looks completely at home with the 
Potter style. The one problem he 
faces, is that so are we. Midnight 
Movie was unmistakable Potter, 
almost to the point of caricature — 
the pasticheur pastiched. 

Its writer. I suspect, would have 
enjoyed being given the Boxing 
Night slot for this tale of memory 
and movies. “Do you know what 
they're showing tonight on the 
BBC?" Henry Harris, the Surrey 
solicitor, asks his film producer 
client, James Boyce. “Don’t tell 


me." the giant American sneers: 
“snooker." The point was well 
made — whatever its shortcom¬ 
ings. Midnight Movie stood out 
like a welcome British beacon 
amid a ghastly Yuletide sea. not of 
snooker but of American movies. 

P otter would also have en¬ 
joyed the family theatre that 
his inevitably shocking tale 
must have produced in the nation* 
crowded living rooms. The 
squirming on the sofa, as Amber 
(Louise Germaine) showed dads 
something really quite unusual 
that can be done with a set of 
library steps, a mirror and a little, 
imagination. The hurried search¬ 
ing for the remote control, as 
Harris (Jim Carter) gave green- 
fingered mums some new ideas on 
aerating the lawn. The sudden 
hunt for that unread newspaper 
article, as he asked his matronly 
secretary what she knows about 
nymphomania. “Well..she 




Matthew 

Bond 


paused, sending a million newspa¬ 
pers nervously aflutter “1 think it* 
a bit like me and a box of choco¬ 
lates." Phew; perhaps that article 
wasn't quite so interesting. 

The seasonal relevance of Mid¬ 
night Movie wasn’t immediately 
obvious, although there were one 
or two-possible clues. Amber, for 
instance, appeared to be doing her 
Boxing Day duty by wearing all 
the presents that her sugar daddy 


husband had given her. If she 
wasn't waltzing around the sitting 
room in a scarlet halter neck dress 
and matching stilettos, she was 
minnying around the hall in crim¬ 
son silk dressing gown and black 
Janet Regers. Throughout, her face 
wore a haunted, worried expres¬ 
sion. Potter's script said she was 
haunted by the ghost of her dead, 
film-star mother, Mandy Mason. 
To me. she looked like a woman 
worrying whether the shop would 
change it for something warm, 
white and winceyette. 


G iven the constraints of 
playing a Potter fantasy 
woman (two fantasy 
women in this case). Louise 
Germaine acquitted herself well. 
Jim Carter faced less of a challenge 
with Harris, a man of quiet habits 
—tea at II o’clock prompt, a small 
whisky at quarter-to-six — but 
with an unhealthy interest in B- 
movies starring Mandy Mason. 


Carter, however, proved a worthy 
successor to the likes of Bob Hos¬ 
kins and Michael Gambon, bring¬ 
ing real humanity to the parr of a 
man forced into a mid-fife (and 
potentially end-cf-life) crisis by a 
dose encounter on the croquet 
lawn. Brian Dennehy also excelled 
as Boyce, who as well as marrying 
Amber may. it nimed out. have 
killed her mother. Mandy. 

May? Well by playing his nor¬ 
mal tricks with memory and time, 
you were left with all the normal 
posr-Poner questions, following a 
conclusion that saw Harris finally 
getting if not his dream girl, then 
her daughter. When did it happen? 
Did it happen at all? Who knows 
and who cares? Well, I do. Fbr one 
filing is sadly certain. Barring two 
events in 1996. it will not be 
happening again. 

Andrew Marshall may not be 
Dennis Potter, but he writes a nice 
comedy script as the popularity of 
2 Point 4 Children (BBC 1) re¬ 


veals. But perhaps his mind was 
on other things when he sat down 
for the ten minutes, or whatever it 
was, it took him to knock off this 
Christmas episode. 

The last series showed an alarm¬ 
ing lurch towards the surreal, at 
the expense of the domestic com¬ 
edy that Bill and Ben Porters 
household had been generating up 
until then. Apart from one nice line 
about a couple who last had sex in 
1959 (“Macmillan told them they'd 
never had it so good, so they didn’t 
try it again"), this episode was not 
so much surreal, as silly. If the 
arrival of three American marines 
wearing silver-lame jockstraps 
wasn’t silly enough (courtesy of a 
computer Internet that had con¬ 
fused Bill Porter for Bill Clinton) 
the whole episode was wrapped up 
five minutes early to go into a com¬ 
pletely unrelated song and dance 
routine. Still, it was nice to see 
Belinda Lang looking drop-dead 
glamorous for a change. 




7.00 News, regional news and weather (952106(9 
7.10-1.00 Children's BBC beginning with Secret Life 
of Toys. Animation (r) (9541824) 7.25 FeUxthe Cat 
(9546379) 7 AO Marlene Marlowe Investigates (r) 
(9777602) 

8.00 News, regional news and weather (7509176) 

8.10 The Adventures at SMppy (s) (4522669) 8.35 
Swat Kats (i) (s) (9299737) 

9.00 News (Ceefax) and weather (5288534) 

9.05Bucfcy O'Hare (r) (8912824) 9.30 Why Don’t 
You™.? (s) (75992) moo Paydays (s) (1536756) 
1020 WIHtam’s Wish Wellingtons (s) (2957553) 
10.35 Joe 90. Puppet adventures (2618244) 

11.00 FILM: One of our Dinosaurs Is Missing (1975) 
starring Peter Ustinov, Helen Hayes and Clive Revill. 
A Disney comedy directed by Robert Stevenson. 
(Ceefax) (10282) 

12.30 The RHitstones. (Ceefax) (8764973) 12£5 
Regional News and weather (14099824) 

1.00 One O'Ctock News and weather (24529008) 

1.05 Neighbours (Ceefax) (s) (27946640) 

1.25 The Nutcracker. Peter Wright's production of the 
classic Christmas ballet performed by the 
Birmingham Royal BaAet with Russian star Irek 
Mukhamedov and the Japanese ballerina Miyake 
Yoshkla. Barry Wordsworth conducts the Royal 
Ballet Sinfonta (s) (90543973) 

3.05 Bugs Bunny. Cartoon fun (4054263) 

3.25 World Cup >94. Highlights (1082911) 

4.35 The Young Indiana Jones Ctironfctes (Ceefax) 
(S) (7317379) 

020 News (Ceefax) and weather (3403718) 

5.35 Beatrix Potter The World of Peter Rabbit and 
Friends. The Tale of Pigling Bland— the first of four 
animated Beatrix Potter stories. (Ceefax) (521805) 

6.00 Neighbours. (Ceefax) (s) (970398) 

620 The BrStas Empire. A special edition of the leisure 
centra comedy—set in 2019. (Ceefax) (s) (883398) 
&50Btg Break In Wonderland. Jim Davidson's 
snooker game show. (Ceefax) (s) (445843) 

7 JO EastEnders. (Ceefax) (s) (398) 


8.10 FILM: Kim (1950) slaring Errol Flynn and Dean 
Stockwea. Spectacular adventure yarn, based on 
the novel by Rudyard Kipling. Directed by Victor 
Savife. (Ceefax) (73930814) 

10.00 The American Cfvif War. The first of Ken Bum's 
acclaimed five-parr history (revised r) (23569973) 

11.40 British Touring Car Championship. Highlights 
from the 1994 season (8469602) 

12j 40 Racing From Chepstow. The Finale Junior Hurdle 
(1.00), the Christmas Cracker Handicap Chase 
(1.30), the Welsh Grand National (2.05); and the 
Festive Spirit Novice Chase (2.35) (60332640) 

3.00 Baa Baa Black Sheep. Michael Berkeley's 
acclaimed three-act opera, performed by Opera 
North. Based on an autobiographical story by 
Rudyard Kipling. the work was jointly commissioned 
by the Cheltenham Internationa) Festival of Music, 
BBC Television and the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
and first performed at the Cheltenham Festival in 
July 1993. This performance was filmed at Opera 
North's home theatre, the Grand Theatre, Leeds, 
with the English Northern PWlharmonia conducted 
by Paul Daniel. Simultaneous broadcast with Radio 
3 (S) (99805) 

5.00 VenS — A Life hi Two Parts. Conductor Mark 
Eider with the first of two films about the life and 
music of Giuseppe Verdi. The words of Verdi and 
his wife are read by Bob Peck and Juliet Stevenson 
(s) (6485) 

frOQ l^ffg 7 * 0 0,0 5am ° Wi ' ( Ceefax l (s] 

6-50 Flanders and Swann. (Ceefax) 

7.30 Video Nation Review Of the Year (58756) 

9.00 Fry and Laurie Host a Christmas Night With the 
Stars. Stephen Fry and Hugh Laurie introduce 
comedy and music. The guests include Reeves and 
Mortimer. Alexei Sayle, Alan Partridge and San die 
Shaw. (Ceefax) (s) (1688824) 
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Glenne Headfy and Warren Beatty (8.00pm) 

fLOO FILM: Dick Tracy (1990) starring Warren Beatty, 
Madonna and Glenne Headiy. Screen version of the 
Chester Gould comic strip detective. Directed by 
Warren Beatty. (Ceefax) (s) (17567621) 

9 AO News (Ceefax) and weather (479350) 
lO-OOMraa Carrott-U-Lifce (s) 

(173602) 

10.50 Films Of The Year With Barry Norman. (Ceefax) 
(s) (435114) 

1135 U2 — Zoomeranged. The rock band recorded in 
concert at Sydney Football Stadfum (s) (243485) 
1.05am FILM: My Geisha (1962) starring Shirley 
MacLaine, Yves Montand and Edward G. Robinson. 
A romantic comedy about a fitm director's wife who 
resorts to subterfuge in order to appear rn his 
version of Madam Butterfly. Directed by Jar* Cardiff 
(229041) 

3.00 Weather (94591596) 


VARIATIONS 


Susan Sarandon and Geena Davis (10.15pm) 


10.15 HLM: Thelma and Louise (1991) starring Susan 
Sarandon. Geena Davis and Harvey Keitel. A road 
movie thriller about two housewives whose 
weekend break from everyday drudgery turns into a 
mythic journey of liberation after stopping at a 
roadside diner. Directed by Ridley Scott. (Ceefax) 
(S) (65795992) 

1230am HLM: The House On Haunted HJH (1958, b/w) 
starring Vincent Price. Horror movie about a wealthy 
couple who rent a spooky mansion, the scene of 
seven murders, for one night with the intention of 
holding a "haunted house" party. Directed by 
WNItam Castle. (Ceefax) (8144799) 

135 Weather (7439461) 
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Black Christmas: Baby Fathers 
Channel 4,9.00pm 

This absorbing programme considers the role of the 
family courts of Jamaica as they resolve disputes over 
child maintenance and welfare. Some 86 per cent of 
children in the country are bom outside marriage and 
the cases often revolve around blood tests to establish 
who is the father. The programme suggests that 
Jamaica* history of slavery means rfiar in the past 
men did not nave responsibility towards their 
offsp rin g because the children were owned by their 
white masters. It is perhaps a legacy of that situation 
dial today some Jamaican fathers “love at a distance 
and support at a further distance” as one advocate puts 
if. Three graphic cases are followed by the cameras: a 
father is accused of failing to keep up with 
maintenance payments; a man claims the children he 
has helped bring up are not his awn; and a woman 
dispuresa man* claim to be the father of her little girL 

Tyto the Bam Owl 

BBC2,6JJ0pm 

The fraught life of a bam owl and its brood is captured 
on film in Simon King* exquisite animal drama. 
Despite the anthropomorphic naming of the binds, file 
accent is on survival rather than sentimentality as we 
follow the fortunes of Tyto* entire family, witnessing 
scenes such as the youngsters' confrontation with a 
tawny owl and the near drowning of Tyto* mate. Alba. 
There are also encounters with foxes, humans and. 
harrowingly. a passing car. For King, one of the great 
fascinations of the project was watching the 
transformation of the chicks from “ugly bundles of 
skin and Sufi into one of the most beautiful creatures 
on earth" and sane of the most arresting sequences 
linger on file spectral bam owl in flight. 
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The glorious Flanders and Swann (BBC2, 630pm) 

Flanders and Swann 

BBC2.650pm 

After Donald Swann* death this year, John Amis 
presents an enjoyable celebration of the duo whose 
“air of gentle chaos and casual improvisation" belied 
the precision of Swann* music and Flanders* 
unforgettable lyrics. Attheir most famous in the 1950s 
and perhaps best known for their hippos wallowing in 
"mud, mud. glorious mud", the pair also wrote about 
ostriches anefenus as well as the all-too-fallible human 
species. The film includes recently discovered archive 
footage showing them in London and on Broadway, 
where the Americans lapped up the British jokes and 
even put up with Flanders witticisms such as: “Always 
remember that if it hadn't been for the English, you’d 
all be Spanish." 

CaiTOtt-U-like 

BBC1.10.00pm 

Comedian Jasper Carrot* is at his best when offering 
well-observed jokes on subjects close to his heart — 
acne and Birmingham City Football Club served him 
well in the early days. Toe fact that this is his first 
stand-up comedy show in two y ears is a good sign, 
suggesting that he has had ample time to come up with 
entertaining new material- intercut with his 
monologues, are sketches featuring guests including 
Sara Crowe and Ann Bryson from foe Philadelphia 
cheese ads and his customary spoofs of contemporary 
commercials. Stephanie BiDen 


CARLTON 


630am GMTV. Begins with 6.10 Features Special 7.00 
News and sport 730 Barney and Friends &AO 
Tom and Jeny Kids 8-55 Galaxy High School 

(6615756) 

935 The New Adventures of He-Man (8927756) 930 
James Bond Junior (r) (1746992) 

10.15 FILM: The Little Kidnappers (1990) starring 
Chariton Heston. A pair of Scottish orphans are 
branded kidnappers when they discover an 
abandoned baby. Directed by Donald Shebib 
(23575534) 

12.00 Home and Away. (Teletext) (63669) 

1230pm News (Teletext) and weather (96559398) 

12j40 Emmerdale (r). (Teletext) (8778176) 

1.10 The Magic of David Copperfleld. More 
mesmerising illusions (3908242) 

2.10 Warner Brothers Cartoon (20091602) 

2.15 FILM: MacKenna’s Gold (1969) starring Gregory 
Peck. Omar Sharif and Telly Savatas. When a sheriff 
acqures a map telling of untold wealth, he sets out 
to trace the legendary lost canyon, avoiding the 
ruthless fortune hunters he has attracted. Directed 
by J. Lee Thompson (51400404) 

4AO Home and Away (r). (Teletext) (8987282) 

5.10 News (Teletext) and weather (3492602) 

535 FILM: Arthur 2: On the Rocks (1988) starring 
Dudley Moore and Liza Minnelli. Four years have 
passed since the tipsy millionaire rode off into the 
future with his Inheritance and Tbs true love. Arthur 
and Linda are now married, but she reveals that she 
is unable to have children and wants to adopt 
Directed by Bud Yoririn. (Teletext) (12350805) 

730 Emmerdale. (Teletext) (466) 

8.00 The Bill: Dearly Departed. (Teletext) (8260) 



Tom Hanks and his best Mend (830pm) 

830 HLM: Timer and Hooch (1989) starring Tom 
Hanks as an obsessively neat policeman who is 
forced to team up with the only witness to a murder, 
a flea-ridden dog. Directed by Roger Spottiswoode 
(s) (16671027) 

1030 Late News (Teletext) and weather (975244) 

1035 FILM: Navy SEALS (1990) starring Charlie Sheen 
and Joanne WhaJley-Kiimer. The American Navy's 
efite commando unit sets out to destroy a cache o* 
stolen weapons in the Middle East Directed by 
Lewis Teague (66222805) 

1235am The Equalizer. The pika episode of the series 
starting Edward Woodward (6480480) 

130 HLM: Lost Horizon (1973) starring Peter Finch. 
Michael York and John GteJgud. The survivors of a 
plane crash discover foe mystical VaUey of foe Blue 
Moon and a place known as Shangri-La. Dtiected 
by Charles Jarroi! (95940867) 

335 Cinema, Cinema, Cinema (r) (66716480) 

435 HUM: Mystery at Castle House (1981). Three 
youngsters exploring a deserted mansion become 
involved in a series of adventures when they 
discovers a dark labyrinth of cellars. Directed by 
Peter Maxwell (7240867) 

545 Cartoons (6047190) 

535 fTN Morning News (6795312). Ends at 6.00 


CHANNEL 4 


6 AOam Tenytoons 

7.00 Stunt Dawgs (95805) 730 Pro-Stars (r) (31440) 
8.00 The Big Breakfast (64447) 

1030 The Morning Line. A preview of today's racing 
action from Kempton Park (67534) 

1030Batman. Penguin and Joker have hidden in the 
Batmobile mending to infiltrate the Batcave. 
(Teletext) (30331) 
ll.OOUntin (r) (1599) 

11.30 Wet Wet Wet—Live at the Royal Albert Hall the 

Scottish rock stars In concert (r) (sj (7130176) 
1235pm Channel 4 Racing from Kempton Park 
introduced by Brough Scott. Includes races at 
12.45,1.15,1.45 and 230 (B9046973) 

3.15 As ft Happened: The Day They Landed on the 
Moon. This programme recreates the atmosphere 
of this historic moment, using unseen amateur 
footage inside the launch pad and spectacular 
NASA footage of the landing and Neil Armstrong's 
historic step (r). (Teletext) (s) (97883282) 

5.00 The Mousehole Cat Moving tale based on the 
original drawings by Nicola Bayfey. SJ§n Phillips 
narrates the story and the music is by Ian Hughes 
(s) (9718) 

5.30 News Summary and weaflher (585244) 

535 Gamesmaster with Dominik Diamond and Patrick 
Moore (s) (251534) 

6.05 HLM: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 

Fantasy adventure about the infamous storyteller 
played by John Neville. With Eric Idle, Sarah Polley, 
Oliver Reed. Jonathan Pryce, Bill Paterson, Alison 
Steadman. Sting and Robin Williams. Directed by 
Terry Gilliam (96486756) 

830 BrooksIde (Teletext) (s) (7737) 

“■H"- Chri8tmas: Baby pathBra 

935 Black Christmas: Shooting Stars with bass 
player Chi Chi Nwanoku (s) (363796) 

10.05 One Night Stanch Ellen Degeneres. The free- 
spirited comedy actress shares her wry 
observations about modem love in her one woman 
show filmed at the Old Vic Theatre in Chicago (r). 
(Teletext) (388669) 



Orson Welles and Suzanne Cloutier (1035pm) 

1035 HLM: Othello (1952. b/w) Orson WeBes starred in 
and directed this classic film adaptation of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, which was four years In the 
making, h has now been restored and includes a 
complete re-recorefing of the soundtrack. With 
Suzanne Cloutier arid Michael MacUammoir. 
(Teletext) (s) (63317447) 

1230am South Centra): Dog.Tasha s 14-year-old friend 
makes repeated advances towards Andre; and the 
■ employees at the co-op almost revolt when Bobby 
keeps them working long hours without a break 
(9461374) 

12A5 HLM: Rouge (1987). The Chinese Ghost Stories 
season continues with this romantic fantasy starring 
Anita Mui as a courtesan who returns as a ghost 
alter 43 years to seek the spectre ol her one-time 
lover. Directed by Stanley Kwan. In Cantonese with 
English subtitles (605312). Ends at 235 


I 


SATELLITE 



v ■ - -r* s 




ANGLIA 

As London axcapt AXOem-10.15 C.O.P.S 
(1746092) 1235 Bm The Kramfin Loiter 
(Richard Boone Six Anderson, M» Von 
sydow) (34531225) zas The last Five 
Mrutes (372190) 4.15 Get Stuffed Christ¬ 
mas Speca (11052645) 430 America's Top 
Ten (T8948041) 5X56X5 The NewScooty 
Doo Mn» (9269225) 

BORDER 

As London except BXOem C.O.P.S 
(17468925 10.15-12j00am Rhr The Utde 
Kidnappers'(Chariton Heston, Bruce Green¬ 
wood, Leo Wheettey] (23575534) IZMfsn 
Emmerdale (8778176) 1.10 Scelawg 
(99787756) 255 Disney's Not Quto Human 
(33988027) 440 Home and Asay (8967282) 

5.10 ITO News; Weather (3402602) 535 
Arthur 2 : On the Rode (12350805) 730- 
8JM Ernmwdata (466) 1£3tan Fin: The 
Kramfin Latter (Richard Boone, Bfci Ancter- 
son, Max Von Sydow) (34S3122S) 245 The . 
Laal Fire Minutes (372190 4.15 Gel Shifted 
Christines Special (11052645) 440 Ameri¬ 
ca's Top Ten (18949041) 5XWX5TheNwr 
Scoofay Doo Movie - the Lochness Mess 


'-'f.CENTRAL 

: -* ■-••eA As London snpb aso-mis C.O.PS 

*** (1746892) 2.lOpm-4w40 F»n: Cast a Giant 

Shadow POk Douglas, Angie Dickinson) 
-.■I®. (47385640) 545am-5J>5 Cartoon Time 

(6047190) 

> V'"', GRANADA 

As London aasosfit l.io Satajaa 
(99787750) 255440 DUne/a Mot Quto 
- Human (33988027) 

V*-* 3 ? HTV WEST 

' • As London sxcaptt SoDQtgDoo - 

: Where a* You? (B92775S) *40-1^15 

•' \ COP-S (1746992) HOpnvAW 2?*® 

GlSrt Stwto* 14738664015.104^™ 

.-. Neve(3492602) 1235am F^ThaXrartn 

r» Loiter fftchard Boone. OrsonW«» an 

Andensson) {345312251 2 M Jhe 
. i* . Mute*.(372190) 4.15 Get SMfed CWrt- 

mas Specid (110526461440 AnwneaeTjp 

Tan (18949041J 5.05^5511* 

. ;-j. Doo Movie- the Lochness Mess (926922$ 

v r' '- : ’ HTV WALES _ 

As HTV WEST ewepb S-IOpl**-® «" 

^ News: Wfealtw (3482602) 

MERIDIAN rtDC 

-As London atcepC BJ0am-iai5 C O PS 

J (1748088) 

rH TYNE TEES _ nc 

. • As London exce pt SJO- 10-16 COP* 


5**‘ 


- ytt. . ■! 


(1746092) 5.10pm-5£S fTN Early Evening 
News; WaBther (3482602) 1235anrtJ» 
highway lo Heaven (6430480) SJSSAJS 
Stuntmastan (66718480) 

ULSTER 

As London except 2.10 . Cartoon True 
(16026006) 235 &*»iTTien I (14254486) 
4.40-5.10 Home and Away (8987282) 535 
UTV Uw News and Weather (6626240) 530 
Hot PlBKifts Caribbean Christnw (319) 
(LOO Police Academy 3 - Bach fci TraWng 


WESTCOUNTRY 

As London e xcep t 930-10.15 C0.P3 
(1746002) 2.10pm42.1S Fortum Leghorn 
(200916021 l2J5»m The KremJte Lettar 
(34531225) 2^5 The Last Five Mruea 
(352190) 4.15 Gel Sbifad Christmas Special 
p 1062645) 440 America’s Top Ten 

(lB049(M1}&.IK-6bB5lheNewScoGtyDoo 
Movie - Tha Loehnuss Mess (0269226) 

YORKSHIRE • 

As London exespb 930-10.15 COPS 
CI748B82) 5.10pmr535 ItN Earty ewrtng 
News; Weather (3492602) 123S*m-130 
highway to Heewn (6480480) &5542S 
S&mimaaieia (66718480) 

S4C 

Starts: Tjys Suit Daura (996836(9 7-35 
Pmstars (8070114) BJ0 The Big BreeWast 
(64447) iftOO The Morning Line (67534) 
1030 Yeflow Srtxnarioa (59534) lOOOpm 
Skx Mathrin (0092843) 1025 Charnel 4 
Racing - From Kempton Park And 
Uupajdsmwi (89046973) 3.15 The Far 
Horsemen Of Apocalypse (26865114) 5J5 
The angles p30602) too Newyddon V 
Maw (234008) 6.10 5 Pimp 5 - Uned 6 
(6S4244) 7J» Perblwydd HflpuB <2282] 
7JO Tefedu Odoe (42805) 8.30 
NewrydtSon/Nem (172660) BAS Tatedu 
Defoe (B45®602) 10J30 Brooksde (31 060) 
IliW DVn Talod (81963) .1200am 
Caddysha* @98747) 

RTE1 

Starts: BJOS ran: Road ’to Singapore 
(6268343) 1IL35 rare IhB Conn oi Monte 
Crfsto (724226021 12J6 Yang SOcteE' 
Conceit 0026621) 1.10 News (21462485) 
1.15 The Bg RSc8p801BB44)i30 Cartoon 
Ti me (4Q6 16S34)_A45 Or OmhI 
(17757398) 000 The Angeto (1178337) 

BJ71 Sot-one (4540447) 8.15 The Rom 
Lucas Shew (2893669) 545 Fek Cfy 
(2686640) 7-16 F»nx The Bu*on Beys 
( 87973756 ) 9 . 00 Thaffine O’clock Naw and 
weathar (1018624) 9.15 Al Hunwi 
(6716621) IMS Fin: The Deadly Art of 
lluskxi (4075718) ISM Lata News 
(7158139)1^01 Ctose 


SKY ONE _ 

600am The OJ Km Show (31731992) 8*5 
Cartoons (5427069) 900 Card Sharks 
(19350) moo Concentration (1482114) 
1028 Dynamo Duck (7992195) 1030 
Cantfld Camera (88621) 11X0 SaSy Jessy 
Raphael (50756) 12X0 The Urban Peasant 
(70973) l2XOpm'E Street {20466} 1X0. 
Pdcort Crest (18621) 2X0 The Far Pavdons 
(28669) 3X0 The tx*8s of Haaard 
(3708640) 3X0^The DJ Kai Show (5090006) 
5X0 Scar Trelc The Not Generation (6263) 
8X0 Gamssworid (S466) 6X0 Btocktxssteis 
(4878) 7X0 E Street (7992) 7X0 M*A*S*H 
(9602) oxo The Bfcte: Genesis — The 
Creteton and tt® Flood. Episode one ol a2D- 
pertspfc series (57534) 1DXO Star Trek.' The 
Nad Generation (76669) 11X0 Late Show 
with David Uxtermsn C20»34) 11X5 
Chances (12376Q T2X5am Barisy MBer 
(5164S) 1.15-1XS t«rtA Court (81886) 

SKY NEWS _ 

News on (he hour. 

6Xaam Sunrise (7001331) 9X0 Fashion TV 
(46640) 1030 ABC (87263) 11X0 

Worid News and Buaneas (43843) 11X0 
Year In Review — Law and Oder (11244) 
IXOpm CBS News {1964(9 2X0 Those 
Were die Days (40263) 3X0 Taxing wfeh 
David Rost 11S24) 4.00 Worid Ness and 
Busnssa (9701) «X0 Year in Review — 
Russia (9643) 5X0 Live at Rw (4805) 8X0 
1994 n Sport (10SD) 7X0 Year ki Rbv*wv — 
Law and Oder (7244) sxo Year m Review— 
Rusae (36602) 9X0 Taiga (80224) 11X0 
CBS News (14468) 1230am ABC News 
(99938) 1X0 1904 in Sport (78799) 230 
These Ware the DBye (34515) 3X0 Taking 
witfi DaMd Frost (96732) 4X0 CBS News 
(99770) SX04L0D ABC New (7B2S5) 

SKY MOVIES 

OXOam Showcase (6011350) 10X0 FUgM 
Of Bib Phoente (1966) (9550689© 1220pm. 
Beethoven (1992) (415058) 2X0 Three 


(1991) (1195) 8X0 Beethoven (19921: As 
1210pm (50176) 7X0 Close-Up (4396) 
8X0 The Bodyguard (1992) (3&491350) 

10.10 KfcfcbONar (1969) (5099961 11X5 
The Doctor (1991) (69186805) 2X0am The 
Bodyguard (1982): As 8pm (12S3S91Q 
4X5-5X5 Lethal Pursuit (1987) (473003) 

SKY MOVIES GPU _ 

aoopm The King of Comedy’ (1983 
(32263) &X0 BaibanBa (1967) (44008) 
10X0-12X0 Dirty Hairy (1671) (S6B73) 

THE MOVIE CHANNEL 

SXOara Thunder ta the Sun (1959) 


(6768263) 7X3 Peter Pan: Animation 
(1713379) &20 The New Adventures of 
Robin Hood- Cartoon (4047089) 9.15 The 
Mon In the Iron Maatc (I960) (7296973) 

10.10 Seooby Doo and the Reluctant 
Werewod (73606058) 12X0 CarvCan 
(1960) (2W12027) 2.10pm Cunsmoke V: 
One Man’s Juadce (1993) (385624) 3X5 
Aladdin (1993)' Animation (6286242) 4X5 
Ullto Norse Prince Valient (4181534) 0X0 
Missing Piecea (1991): As 10.10am (78027) 
8X0 Bering Kkte (1892) (40244) 10X0The 
Player (189?) (13205465) 1205a m Qtodto- 
tor (1902) (998408) 1X0 Body Language 
(1992) (160225) 3X55.15 Over the Une 
(1095 (36144225) 

• For mors torn Information, see the 
Vision «tojp tom e nt p uMtoha d 8ahuday 

SKY SPORTS _ 

7X0am Socoa Nans (7832824) 7X5 WWF 
Mane (772911) 8X5 Soccer News 
(7290069) 9X0 Football: Manchester Cay v 
Btocttum Rovers (46089) 11X0 Oust: 
Austraftav England (656992) iXOpm Jackie 
Stewart (77224) 2X0 Worid Dera Champ- 
tonshte. Live ( 008621 ) 5.00 WWF Superstars 
(1805) 6X0 Soccer News (666805) 6.15 
Spells Classics (657060) 0X0 Jeckto Stew¬ 
art (4176) 7X0 Lire Soccer Special 
Notfinghem Fores) v Nonritfi City (634805) 
10X0 Soccer News (153060) 10.15 Worid 
DglsO ia mpicr ah ip (7656737) 1130 Olck- 
eL ike: Austrata v England (4706805) 

EUROSPORT _ 

7X0am Step Aerobes (83244) 8X0 Gofi 
(44621) 10X0 Body BuftJrg (SZ750) 11X0 
Footbal (72982) 12X0 Wresttng (10175) 
IXOpm Olympic Games (35073) 3X0 
SpeedeoU (53244) 4X0 Nascar (72379) 
5X0 Footbal (27824) 630 News (9244) 7X0 
Olympic Magaane (82244) BXO AtnMcs 
(91982) 9X0 Badng (11756) 10X0 Snooker 
(B5843) 12X0-1230am News (51003) 

SKY SOAP _ 

axoem Ixveig (1529OC0)830 Payton Place 
(1528379) 9X0 As (he Worid Turns 
(8783396) 10X0 GuOng Ugh! (8860060) 
11X0-12X0 AnoUver Worid (68868241 

SKY TRAVEL _ 

12X0 Discover Your World (1523195) 
1230pm Kids Down Under (7181824) 1X0 
Got h Paradise (5862640) 130 Cortdng In 
Amenca (718Q195) 2X0 American Mwniw- 
es (4704447) 230 Travel - Moscow 
I3877G6S) 3X0 Dtacovei Your worid 
(47162621 330 The Way of Ufe (3872114) 
«X0 Goli m Paradise (3851621) 430 KCs 
Down Under (385780$) 5X0 Travel — 
Moscow (4728027) 530 Coofimg in America 



Richard Harris is Abraham in 
7»e Slbfe (Sky One, 8.00pm) 

(3871485) 6X0 Ausertto (71608431 7X0 
Dbocmbt Your Worid (4708263) 730AromJ 
the Worid In 30 Minutes (3856534) 8X0 
Travel Gude (7122006) 9X0 AuGtrafc — 
From the Outside Locking ki (7102244) 
10X0 Tlcka to Paradse (1523824) 1030 
Roads 10 Freedom (15062441 11 x 0 CooMng 
r> America (9177756) 1130-12X0 The WHf 
ot Lie — Columbia (4088486) 


sxoam Cranvrtse (3488973) 630 Cooking 
with Kurina (4371553) 10X0 Parents Tafcrg 
(8205350) 1030 Only Human (7682089) 
1130 Discovering Psychology (B984447) 
12X0 Extra Dimensons (2938737) 12X5ptn 
Draw wfih Don (85543534) 1X0 Cootoig 
with Karma (6481260) 130 CrjftMfca 
(4874640} 2 x 0 The Besnese Dance 
(53170553) 2.15 EnccuitErs with Gnel 
(22002008) 230 The Buzz (4091640) 3X0 
Ftowgrtng Passions (5670114} 33WX0 
Furnmaa to Go (40034ffii) 

UK GOLD 


Neighbors (1333462) BXO Sons and 
Dau^tere (340700B) 630 EasJEndere 
(3406379) 9X0 The Bll (3480331) 930 Who 
Pays the Ferryman? (8976195) 1030 Big 
Oast {46661640J 1136 The SuOvans 
(11063911) 12X0 Sons and Daughters 
(3400185) 1230pm Nertfaours (4364CE7) 
1X0 EastEnders 03S5138) 130 The S3 
(43833081 2X0 Potter (6668737) 230 Fad 
and Rise ol Reginald Perm (4000398) 3X0 
Knots Laming (6060621) 4X0 Dynasiy 
(65Q07S6) SXO Every Second Counts 
(8364553) 5.35 Top 0 < the Pops (B479350) 
5X5 Terry and June (0072244) 630 
EastEnders (4002379) 7.00 Fal and Ftee of 
Do rt na ld Perm (866255^ 730 George and 
MBdred (4061263) 6X0 Potter (6648973) 
8X0 Just Good Friends (6687008) 9X0 The 
Sweeney ^624114) 10X0 The Bffl (340T824) 
1030 Top Of the Pops (7370517) 11.10 
Naked Video (2329S34) 1130 Dr Who 
(4667244) 12.10am Triangto (T581680J 
1240 Campion (68021428) 146 Scotch W 
Wty (1670751) 230 Shopphe at N0* 

THE CHILDREN’S CHANNEL 

6X0am Bed ot Draoee Tme (2648S) 7X0 
Ratten Rl (6936282) 7.15 Head to Head in 
30 <363719S) 7X6 Garfield and Friends 
(7000080) 738 Saved by the Befl (0657344) 
830 Super Mario Brothers (27962) 9X0 Zoo 
(3360282) 9.15 Ct* CartDors (8576756) 
10X0 Suamp Thing (50379) 1030 Round 
the Tntot (47750) UXO Eek the Ca» (96331) 
1130 Boatman's Worid (99060) 12X0 Sbsfi 
Dawgs (38008) 1230pm Bots Mtstar 
(46073) 1X0 PugwatTi. Stfnmet (69379) 
130 Degrassl Jtnor ttgn (47244) 2X0 
Ghostbuatera (2244) 230SuperOM (4195) 
3X0 Tic Tac Toons (8689911] 3.15 Bobby* 
Worid (346485) 3X5 Head to Head to 3D 
9668896) 4X0 The Bats Master (5447) 
430-5X0 Sarad by toe Bell (4331) 

NICKELODEON _ 

7X0ani Nick's Christmas Cracker (80911J 
730 Denver the Last Dinosaur (76716) 8X9 
Teenage Mutant Hero Tirttes (77973) 830 
Rodeo's Modem Lite (76244) SXO tick's 
Christmas ftcfc (90824) 9X0 Cta i ss a 
(33027) 10X0 Grimmy (50282) 10X0 
Carman Sandego (96008) 11.00 KSai 
Tomasoas (54973) 1130 Ren end Sumpy 
<f26055 12X0 Pre-Wee (70060} 1Z30pm 
Galaxy Hqh School (37840) 1X0 Doug 
(89282) 130 AMrt (96114) 2X0 Denver 
(9060) 230 Speed Racer (1327) 3X0 
Daman Santtego (8195) 330 Hey Dude! 
(5283 4X0 Nick's Chretmas Pick (1069) 
430 Dotfl (178^ 5X0 Clsnssa (9447) 6X0 
Grtmmy (1466) 630-7X0 Oaota (2718) 

DISCOVERY 


VahaBa (4066176) SXO The Dmosaura' 
(UB9466) 8X0 Beyond 2000 (436006(9 
7X0 PBoWca — Tates from the South Sere 
16660195) 730 Terra X (4089805) BXO 
Connections 2 (6879843) 830 The New 
Explorere (6658350) 9X0 Wings of Ihe Red 
Star (5822756) 10X0 trio Ate Urinwn 
(5825843) 11X0-12X0 Nancy Wake, Code 
Name (5211927) 

BRAVO _ 

1200 FILM: Worran Haler 11940) (8212640) 
2X0 tfartysometteng (8200805) 3X0 My 
Three Sons (6665040) 330 The Beverly 
HlblBes (4090811) 4X0 FIM- Virgin Island 
(1950) (6076756) 6X0 Death VaSey Days 
(4066195) 630 Pofioe Woman (489406© 
730 Honey West (4076331) 8X0 «rty- 
somethlng (58C6718) 9X0 The TwCfibl Zone 
(6990008) 930 FILM. GorOe at Latge (1954) 
(92K282) 1130-12X0 Hogan's Heroes 
(8298060) 

UK LIVING _ 

GXOam Agony Hour (2742398) 7X0 Luring 
(6340008) BXO Hefifih UK CZ287447) 830 
The Truth Abou Wrtnan (2286718) 9X0 
Eaang Os (7747716) 93S Definition 
(0531 202) 10X0 TnvteTiap (9283485) 1030 
Susan Pombt (2299282) 11X0 Young and 
Restless (6341992) 1200 Fashfcn 

(1899114) 1235pm Kftoy (9132609) 130 
Famly Matters (7280000) 2X0 Agony Hour 
(3283114) 3X0 Living (7660466) 3AS 
Giadrags and Gtamoix (17324114) 4X0 
Mabteiton UK (567018^ 430 Definotcn 
08697992) Dele Smith (4747114) 030 
Kae and Alie ^850331) 6 x 0 Material Worid 
@657244) 630 The New Mr and Ms Show 


and Restless (9035756) 9X0 FILM: Stop at 
Nothing (1990): Courtroom rtsma 
(90450466) 1036 Short Shorts (56006S6) 
11X0 The Susan Pewter Show (146964a 
1130-12X0 tnfeuuaoon UK (9288689) 

FAMILY CHANNEL _ 

SXOpm The Adventures at Tuan (6824) 530 
Boogies Diner (B911) 6X0 African Store 
(5624) 630 Through The Keyhole (6176) 
7X0 TnvteJ Piasuft (0060) 730 The Wbnaer 
Yeas (5060) 8X0 Darting Buds ol May 
(46466) BXO MoonBrtrtng (26602) 10X0 
CrtchptaGe (39737) 1030 Train (48485) 
11X0 Lou Grant (99756) 12X0 Rhoda 
(29535) 1230pm Big Brother Jb*b (62645) 
1X0 GP (22225) 130 Tmrial Pureut (66157) 
2X0 Mocrtgftmg (13751) 3X0 Lou Gran 
(37480) 4X0 Rhoda @7799) 430-5X0 Big 
Brother JOB [57490) 


7X0SII The Sulrvans (9718337) 730 4X0pm Nature Watch (4062962) 430 5XOanAwakaontheWildEide|47B16}630 


The Gmd (61485) 7X0 Awake an the 
VttCtekto (52350) 8X0 VJ toga 1154244) 
11 x 0 Soul (70621) 12X0 Greatest Has 
1694661 IXOpm Aherroon Mbc (963669) 
330 Report (8311908) 3X5 Cnemahc 
(7866814) 4X0 News (6762553) 4.15 3 Irom 
1 (6762173) 430 Oal MV MfS) 5X0 
Music Non-Stop (70027) 630 SpSls (8534) 
7.00 Gieoeet HKs (39176) 8X0 Ihe E^jteG 
Special (96373) 930 Bawls (80*95) 10X0 
Report (962805) 10.15 Cnematlc (950060) 
1030 Mens (703602) 10X5 3 bom 1 
(731485) 11X0 The End? (90114) IXOsm 
Soul (48312) 2X0 The Grind (65577) 230 
Videos 


7X0an Crawflng from -the wreckage 
(6881011) 9X0 Cafe (B270718) .12X0 The 
Bridge (3223802) 130pm Ten ottfw Best 
(967335Q) 230 Heart and Soul (9338716) 
330 Mo the Music (3041927) 6X0 Prime 
Cuts (7168073) 7X0 VH-i tor You: Xmas 
Speed (7115716) BXO Rock (7124466) 9X0 
Ten Of the Bed (7104602) 10X0 Tha Bridge 
(6766244) 1130 Today’s T» Fhg M080e24) 
1 2X0 The Nlghthy (91145l» 'Unfci|UTen ot 
the Bea (4403954) 3XO-7XO qSMBurot 

cwrr Europe :’.’-t Wl,> 

Coutry musk: to Bern to Tpnfclncl 6X0 
SatunJay Nke Dance Ranch 6Xtif Og Ticks! 
TV ASIA _ 

6.00am Person Oewn (16911) 7X0 Asen 
Morratg (43718> 8X0 Buniyaad (2171B) 
9X0 Ternil FILM. Antihe Ore Nmdam 
(89671912X0 Ghar (54534) IXOpm Serial 
(76805) 130 Yugeraer (74398) 2X0 Hindi 
FEM Deewana Mu) SB NaMn (710624) 5X0 
TV* and You (3350) S30-6X0 Brauyead 
(2737) 7X0 Docp Chaon (2896) T30 tedte 
9m (1602) 8X0 News (9824) 830 Des 
PadesvwhAsri (8331) 9X0 Boxwood Flus 
(74737) 930 Paldstoil FILM (791379) 12X0 
Aden Morning (157225) 136em Sight and 
Sound (312168489 

CARTOON NEWORKHHT 

CoMbaiouB eartoone flrom Bern to 7pm, 
then TKT Sms esbetow. 

Thsme: Rufrtn 1 AD NighI 
7X0pn They Drive By MgM (1940) 
(46819911) 6X5 The Ust Ron (1971) 
(60378553) 10X0 The Moonshine War 
(1970) (73225485) 1220a* Thre SMtoi* 
lOd (1934) (86067935) 140 Racket Bust- 
era (1038) (64119995) 3.05-6X031*-Last 
Run (1971): Ac 3.45pm (58094190) 

CNN/QVC _ 

CNN provides 24-hour news and QVC to 
the home shopptag channel 
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Treasury and 


City agree on 



steady recoveiy 


By Janet Busk, economics correspondent 


BRITAIN will continue to 
enjoy a virtuous combination 
of steady growth with low in¬ 
flation in 1995. according to 
more than 40 economic fore¬ 
casters tracked by the 
Treasury. 

The average estimate for 
growth next year is 3.2 per cent 
for non-City forecasters and 
3.3 per cent for City firms. This 
is in line with the Treasury's 
3.25 per cent There is also a 
strong consensus on the un¬ 
derlying inflation rate, with 
City and independent forecast¬ 
ers going for an average 2.9 
per cent, the same as the 
Treasury's six wise men. The 
Treasury - is somewhat more 
optimistic, however, looking 
for underlying inflation to be 
only 2.5 per cent in the fourth 
quarter of next year. 

There is a broad measure of 
agreement over the shape of 
the recovery next year, with 
exports expected to continue to 
lead the way but the consumer 


sector remaining weak as real 
disposable income growth re¬ 
mains low. This is regarded as 
very healthy for the sustainab¬ 
ility of the recovery in the long¬ 
er term but worrying for the 
Government, which will con¬ 
tinue to look in vain for a vote¬ 
winning “feel-good” factor. 

HSBC Markets said: “It’s 
fast becoming a cliche to argue 
that the economic outlook for 
the next couple of years is the 
best for a generation, but it is 
rrne. Fast growth, low infla¬ 
tion. current account surplus, 
rising sterling — what more 
could the Government want? 
Popularity?" 

Geoffrey Dicks, of NatWest 
Markets, said: “For the consu¬ 
mer. the unpalatable conclu¬ 
sion is that no early respite is in 
view. For the economy, the 
rebalancing in demand, which 
was hugely successful in 1994. 
has another year to run." 

One welcome fruit of weak 
consumer spending and 


Pensions blow 
for part-timers 


strength m the economy’s 
productive areas has been a 
dramatic improvement in 
Britain's trading position and 
this — with the caveat thar 
many economists are wary of 
the accuracy of trade statistics 
— is expected to continue. 

Forecasters and the Trea¬ 
sury widely agree that Brit¬ 
ain's current account, which 
was in surplus for the first 
time for nearly eight years in 
the third quarter, will end 1995 
with a deficit of only about 
£3.5 billion. Indeed, some City 
forecasters expect the current 
account to be in surplus for 
1995 as a whole. HSBC Mar¬ 
kets is looking for a surplus of 
£4 billion. 

Exports are expected to 
grow by between 6 and 7 per 
cent while imports will expand 
by about 5 per cent The 
consumer sector will remain 
weak, helping to limit the 
import penetration that has 
characterised British econom¬ 
ic recoveries in the past. City 
and independent forecasters 
expect consumer spending to 
grow 23 per cent while the 
Treasury expects 23 per cent. 

Real personal disposable 
income is expected to rise only 
13 per cent, leaving a pro¬ 
portion of spending dependent 
on renewed borrowing and a 


By Philip Bassett, industrial editor 


TRADE union leaders are 
accusing the Government 
today of denying part-time 
workers a bonus in their 
pensions under a provision 
in the Government’s Pen¬ 
sions Bill. 

Tne Trades Union Con¬ 
gress has analysed the Gov¬ 
ernment’s proposed 
legislation to reform UK 
pensions law in the wake of 
the Maxwell pension scan¬ 
dal and the need to equalise 
pension ages, and it says 
that the move will have a 
major impact on the pen¬ 
sions of part-time 
employees. 

Part-time workers be¬ 
lieved they would be able to 
obtain pension entitlements 
for their previous work fol¬ 
lowing a ruling by the 
European Court of Justice 
that they had suffered sex 
discrimination at work 
when they were prevented 


from joining occupational 
pension schemes. The court 
ruled that employees should 
be able to join such schemes 
from April 1978. Business 
leaders are concerned about 
the cost of meeting such 
retrospective provision. 

The TUC says that under 
Clause 59 of the BUI, which 
is due to receive its second 
reading in the Commons at 
the end of next month, the 
right to claim back pension 
rights has been limited to 
two years by incorporating 
pensions within Equal Pay 
Act procedures which have 
an automatic two-year limit 

The TUC says the mea¬ 
sure was not mentioned by 
the Government when it 
announced the Bill. John 
Monks, the general secre¬ 
tary. said the clause had 
been “buried away” as a 
sneaky way of depriving 
part-timers of their rights. 


fail in the savings ratio. This is 
by no means certain given the 
renewed rise in the savings 
ratio evident in the third 
quarter National Accounts fig¬ 
ures published recently. 

But there is also a broad 
consensus that tax cuts will be 
announced in the November 
1995 Budget which should 
help consumer demand to 
recover in 1996 and in the run¬ 
up to the election. The City, 
independent forecasters and 
the Treasury are very close in 
their estimates for the Public 
Sector Borrowing Require¬ 
ment in 1995-%,"with most 
forecasts clustered around the 
Treasury's own £213 billion. 

Average forecasts for unem¬ 
ployment are for a headline 
total of about 12 million by the 
end of next year. But some of 
the City’s monetarists — Tim 
Congdon of Lombard Street 
Research. David Smith of Wil¬ 
liams de Broe and Ftter War- 
burton of Robert Fleming — 
expea 2.4-2.6 million. 



Chris Cook, left joint chief executive of David Brown, the Huddersfield gear maker, 
and Chris Prideaux. managing director of Brown's Radicon subsidiary, announce 
a £40 minion contract to supply Falk Corporation of America with geared motors 


Brokers take on direct insurers 


By Sarah Bagnall. insurance correspondent 


MORE than SCO independent 
insurance brokers have come 
together as shareholders in a 
new company that hopes to 
claw back business lost to 
direct insurance writers such 
as Direct Line. 

Broker Direct which al¬ 
ready has ten insurance com¬ 
panies keen to forge partner¬ 
ships. plans to raise between 
£30 million and £60 million. 

Andrew Pad dick, Director- 
General of the Institute of 
Insurance Brokers, said Bro¬ 
ker Direct is the response to a 


sharp fall in the amount of 
business being conducted 
through brokers. Broker Dir¬ 
ect believes its broker share¬ 
holders will give it a captive 
customer base of up to £500 
million of business and that it 
can compete via lower costs 
and flexible commissions. 

Mr Paddick said the com¬ 
pany will start negotiations 
with prospective partners and 
other equity investors next 
month. Several international 
banks, ten insurance com¬ 
panies and a stockbroking 




banks spread the pain of job cuts 




By Patricia Tehan, banking correspondent 


hjt ,, . -. w- 


Sir Chips: no cuLs 


TH E Christmas jobs massacre expect¬ 
ed by siaff at the City's merchant banks 
and seairities houses has failed to 
materialise. Instead, rhere has been a 
steady trickle of job cuts as firms such 
as Goldman Sachs. SG Warburg. 
NatWest Markets and Yamaichi Inter¬ 
national have quietly responded to 
poor market conditions. 

Ralph Grayson, a headhunter with 
NB Securities, said firms “have learnt 
their lesson from the last time when we 
had all those horror stories. Most 
know that the way to do i t is by a steady 
and slow trickle." He predicted that 
they would continue to “trim round the 
edges" rather than cutting whole 
departments. 


Yamaichi started its cull this month, 
in response to difficult market condi¬ 
tions. it is believed to have ait about 30 
jobs, with redundancies spread across 
all departments. 

Goldman sited 86 jobs in October 
and November, representing 5 per cent 
of its European workforce. In an 
attempt to piay them down, the cuts 
were spread over several weeks. Staff 
are gloomy because a further 10 per 
cent of jobs, or around 900 worldwide, 
are to go early in the new year. The 
move is pan of an anempr to reduce 
costs after volatile market conditions 
sent profits tumbling from about J23 
billion in 1993 to about $550 million in 
the year to November 30. 


Goldman is following the example 
set by Lehman Brothers in its London 
office, implementing tight cost controls 
and targeting expenses as well as job 
numbers. A Lehman spokeswoman 
said the bank was not planning job 
cuts. Since January, its London head 
count has increased from 1.298 to 1354. 

Warburg is re-examining its costs 
and restructuring management after a 
fall in first half profits to the end of 
September, from £148.8 million to 
E62.5 million. Since then, ten equities 
jobs have been cul The staff, who are 
already feeling sensitive after the 
collapse of merger talks with Morgan 
Stanley, face new year redundancies in 
the fixed-income division after the 


appointment of David Burnett a 
Warburg troubleshooter, as the new 
division head. Hie division, which has 
400 staff, has been loss-making for the 
past nine months. 

NatWest Markets cut 12 fixed- 
income jobs in its bond division last 
month. 

Some firms are refusing to make 
cuts despite falling profits. Sir Chips 
Keswick, deputy chairman of Ham- 
bros. said last month that there would 
be no staff cuts in the bond division. 

The most positive news comes from 
Deutsche Bank and Morgan Grenfell, 
where recruitment is expected early 
next year as they attempt to build up an 
equities business in London. 
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By Raymond Keene 


C ROSSWORD BOOKS: The Times Concise Crosswords; iBooks l & 2 
£5 4" eachl. Books 3.4.54) & NEW Book 7 £4.01.) each. The Times Jumbo 
Crosswords; (Books I ■& 2 £5.49 each. Concise Book £5.49). The Times 
Crosswords jJBcub. I to 13 £4.49 «tdii, Books 14 to IS & NEW Book 19 
£4.00 each. The Sunday Times Crosswords — (Book l £4.49), Books 


ACROSS 

i Rarely (6) 

4 Be in profusion (6) 

9 Bony, awkward (7) 

10 King with golden touch (5) 

1 1 Lead weight on line (5) 

13 Jean Antoine —. French ro¬ 
coco painter (71 

14 Sound measurement unit 
(more often “deci-") (3) 

15 Brutish person (after Swift) 
(51 

16 Tiny piece (3) 

17 Of weddingst 7) 

19 Of sound i5) 

21 Homeric epic 15) 

22 G(xl of die sea (7) 

24 Decline (2.4): Oriental 
warehouse (6) 


25 Carved likeness (6) 
DOWN 


1 Arid: keen (5) 

2 Hoax 13-4) 

3 Proverbially wise bird (3) 

5 Conceited (9| 

6 More than is deserved (51 

7 Offensive loathing (7) 

8 indicate limit ol toleration 
(43.4) 

12 Glazed alcove projecting 
from room (3.6) 

14 Bird: decorative flags (7) 

16 Ceremonial grand meal (7) 
18 Worked assiduously; trav¬ 
elled (51 

20 Crinkly fabric pancake (5) 
23 Tap lightly: knob (of butter) 
(31 


Over the festive season, we 
are celebrating with posit¬ 
ions from the games of 
Alexander Alekhine. This 
position is from the game 
Alekhine --Blaut, Antwerp 
1923. White has sacrificed a 
piece and now breaks 
through the remaining black 
defences. Can you see how he 
continued? 

Solution, page 30 
Raymond Keene, page 7 
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"WORD-WATCHING 


By Philip Howard 


£4.00 each. The Sunday Times Crosswords — (Book l £4.49). Books 
10.11.12 &. .NEW Book 13 £4.00 Lack.The Sunday Times Concise Books 
IJ3 £4.00 each. Except ihe items in brackets, software available for all 
lilies for IBM PCs and Acorn computers - Price E 14.95 each — also The 
Times Computer Crosswords Vuk 1 m h The SumJa> Times Vols I io ft 
and The Times Jubilee Edition. 


Prices inc p&p fUK). Cheques r oAkom Lid. 51 Manor Lane. London SEI3 
5QVV. Return delivery. Tel itSl-R52 -*575 (24 hr.s). No credit cards. 


SOLUTION TO NO 353 

ACROSS: I Shovel 5 Bald 8 Alto 9 Vaunting 10 Paral¬ 
lel i I Brew 12 Plaque 14 Canute 16 Nova i 8 Greenery 
20 Instinct 21 Glad 22 Germ 23 Rotten 

DOWN: 2 Holdall 3 Viola 4 Level pegging 5 Bath bun 
6 Lance 7 Public sector 13 Quantum *15 Terrace 
17 Ounce 19 Night 


CLAVUS 

a. A witch’s cloak 

b. A broken vase 

c. A pain in the forehead 


GROISE 

a. A stain 

b. A container for water 

c. A hard worker 


FARTHINGALE 

a. A small bird 

b. A high-pitched tunc 

c. A wide-seared chair 


ANAGLYFTA 

a. Thick waiipaper 

b. A rocky surface 

c. A cloud formation 


Answers on page 30 


slide on higher 


By Graham Searjeant, financial editor 


JAPAN’S banks, struggling 
for years to cope with huge 
non-performing loans from 
the last property and stock 
market boom, are now taking 
bolder steps to court die cost 

Profits of 150 banks fell an 
average 17 per can to 790 bil¬ 
lion yen (£5.1 bUlkm) in the six 
months to September 30. the 
Federation of Bankers Assod- * 
ations of Japan said yesterday, 
as banks took bolder steps to 
write bad loans off their . 
books. The writedowns total¬ 
led more than 2 billion yen, 70 
percent up on a year earlier. 

Profit falls were much big¬ 
ger among the country's big¬ 
gest banks, which financed 
much of the boom. The coun¬ 
try's 11 city banks saw profits 
tumble 40.7 per cent to 233 
billion yen for the six months. 

The news, part of the year- 
end sorting out before Japan’s 
long New Year holiday, was 
greeted with relief rather than 
dismay. It indicates that the 
banking system has recovered 
sufficiently to take a more 
realistic attitude without en¬ 
dangering its solvency ratios. 

There was little reaction on 
the Tokyo stock market yester¬ 
day, where futures buying 
helped shares rise for the sec- 


Insider dealing 
curbs imminent 


By Patricia Tehan 


firm which could bring In 
institutional investors are al¬ 
ready interested. He said. 
"We have been approached 
by some insurance companies 
who have direct operations in 
place but are in troubled They 
have the premises and staff 
but not enough business. They 
could be possible partners." 

Broker Direct expects to get 
DTI authorisation early in the 
new year and plans to start 
writing motor business in 
June and household insur¬ 
ance soon after. 


THE Stock Exchange is to 
publish proposals to maintain 
orderly markets and to com¬ 
bat insider dealings next 
month, emphasising its tough¬ 
er line on price-sensitive infor¬ 
mation leaking into the 
market 

. This month the Exchange 
and the Takeover Panel forced 
the early announcement of 
three merger deals because of 
intense stock market specula¬ 
tion and unusually high vol¬ 
umes of trading. SG Warburg 
and Morgan Stanley partly 
attributed the collapse of their 
merger talks to their being 
forced into the glare of 
publicity. 

A Warburg source said: 
“The dynamics change under 
the spotlight of the open 
market” Morgan Stanley felt 
that if it had been possible to 
continue “friendly" talks, 
agreement might have been 
reached. 


The Exchange acted after 
1.155 million shares were trad¬ 
ed between 830am and 
935am when, it made the 
prices “indicative", so thin 
market-makers did not have 
to deal at prices quoted on 
trading screens. That is one 
method by which the Ex¬ 
change plans to signal to the 
market that an announcement 
is likely. 

Th e increased use of such 
indicative pricing is expected 
to form part erf the Exchange's 
orderly market rules. A simi¬ 
lar technique was used when 
shares in Portals, the security 
paper-maker, surged. Portals 
then said it was in talks with 
De La Rue, and the two sides 
agreed a £672 million deal two 
weeks later. 

The Takeover Panel forced 
Trafalgar House to signal its 
intention to bid for Northern 
Electric after Northern's 
share price had risen sharply. 



• Specialists in 
aircraft financing 


ICA Foreign Financial Inc. structures and 
invests in single investor and leveraged leases 
for a variety of large ticket items. 


AIRCRAFT (76Ts and MD-80*s among 
others) 


OIL DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS 


CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITAL 
EQUIPMENT 


In addition, ICA Foreign Financial Inc. 
provides general equipment leasing services, in 
the small ticket and middle market areas for 
vendors and users of copiers, 
teleco mm uni c ations and data processing 
systems, and a wide range of other income 
producing equipment 


For information on the services available 

from ICA Foreign Financial Inc., please 

write to 



BUSINESS EDITOR LINDSAY COOK 




ond day. The Nikkei index 
rose 93.22 points (0.47 per cent) 
to 19.726.75 after a 151 per cent 
rise on Thursday- Friday was 
a holiday. The company trad¬ 
ing year ends tomorrow. 

More ammunition for trade 
tensions with America is likely 
when Japan’s Fair Trade 
Commission takes further ac¬ 
tion against nine electronics 
firms, which have been accus¬ 
ed of rigging bids to supply 
water utilities to share orders 
between them. Japanese news¬ 
papers say the anti-monopoly 
watchdog will shortly file 
criminal charges against 
firms and their executives. US 
trade negotiators have long 
accused Japanese industry of 
rigging contracts, particularly 
in the construction industry. 

Japanese and American ne¬ 
gotiators are to meet in 
London today in an attempt to 
restart talks on other bilateral 
trade issues, which have been 
stalled since September. They 
are likely to centre on cars and 
car parts, where there are 
long-standing US complaints, 
and the multimedia industry. 
□ In Paris, one of the few 
European bourses open yes¬ 
terday, the share index gained 
0.9 per cent in thin trading. ' 
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ICA FOREIGN FINANCIAL. INC 
Suite 208, Citibank Building 
Charlotte Amalie, St Thomas, 

U.S. Virgin Islands 00801-(S93) 
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